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OCTOBER 1921 


[No. I. 


Vol. XIL] 


THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY. 

Bangalore, July 29, 1921 . 

The Hon’ble Lieut. -Colonel S. G. Knox, c.s.l, c.le., 
British Resident in Mysore, 
in the Chair. 


In a few graceful words, Mr. P. Raghavendra Rao, I'irst Member of Council, 
welcomed Colonel Knox on the occasion of his first visit to the Mythic 
Society and pro^iosed that he would take the chair. Mr. K. R. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Revenue Commissioner, seconded, and, amidst unanimous applause. 
Colonel Knox took the chair. 

Mr. A. V. Ramanathan, D.A., General Secretary and Treasurer then 
read the Report. 

THE REPORT. 

The Committee of the Mythic Society have the honour to present to you this 
evening the Report of the Society’s activities during the Eleventh Session. 
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During this session we have had an appreciable increase in membership, 
made further additions to our funded capital, enlarged our library, added to 
our valued possessions for decorating this Hall, got into touch with similar 
Societies in England, France and America, and rnaiiitained our Journal at a 
high level. Our Hall also has been in greater demand from other Associa- 
tions and Government Departments. 

Membership. — Our membership has risen from 488 to 534 during this 
year. We have elected the distinguished French Savant, Professor Felix 
Lacote, of the University of Lyons, as an Honorary Member and also 
Monsieur Martineau, a former Governor of the French Possessiphs in India, 
who, in his Convocation Address delivered a few years ago before the 
University of Madras, spoke in the most eulogistic terms of our President 
and our Society. 

In response to our appeak in the last Report and to our President’s 
appeal in his Annual Address, several of our members have become 
life members, of whom we have now 19, including; * the distinguished 
Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University, Dr. .Brajendranath Seal. We 
have also 18 honorary members, 206 resident and 291 moffusil members and 
30 subscribers. 

The Committee feel that there are still a large number among our 
members who can help us by becoming life members. A Society like ours 
must have a large P'unded Capital to ensure its stability and your Com- 
mittee once again express the hope that many more will soon come forward 
to help the premier intellectual Research Association of Mysore and South 
India to extend the scope of its activities. 

Finances. — The year opened with a funded capital of Rs. 5,000 and a 
cash balance of Rs. 358. We received in the course of the Session an 
anonymous donation of Rs. 1,000, life-membership donations amounting to 
Rs. 850, Government grants aggregating Rs. 1,750 and subscriptions and 
miscellaneous receipts totalling Rs 1,947. We have transferred Rs. 1,606 to 
the Capital Fund, all of which is invested in Mysore Government Bonds. 
Our journal cost us Rs. 1,725 which is more than our total subscriptions by 
Rs. 234. We paid Rs. 975 for the establishment, and Rs. 488 for furniture 
while our miscellaneous expenditure for the Society, the Hall and the Library 
amounted to Rs. 917. We had, •on the 30th June 1921, a funded capital of 
Rs. 6,606 and a working balance of Rs. 194. 

Rs. 590 on account of outstanding subscriptions on the last date of 
the Session is really too large a sum and your Conimittee hope that this item 
will not occur again in our future accounts. We did not wish to send out 
V. P. P. Parcels unless absolutely accessary, as the V. P. system" had become 
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costly, y. P. P. Parcels were, however, sent in June as a last resort and a large 
portion of the subscriptions was collected in this way. But this has an inci- 
dental disadvantage. A good number of V. P. P. Parcels are returned owing to 
wrong address and other causes, and the Society loses an appreciable sum 
in postage. We shall feel grateful if every resident member sends in his 
five rupees, and every mofussil member his three rupees immediately on 
receipt of No. 1 of Vol. XII of the Journal, To facilitate regular payrn,ents 
a scheme of payment by Bank orders has also been devised. Copies of the 
order form are now supplied to you. By returning them filled up, members 
can. avoid the receipt of V. P. Parcels at inconvenient times. Intimation of 
present addresses and of changes in address will also greatly help the Society 
in ensuring correct delivery of the Journal. 

Meetings. — Against the minimum of nine meetings {)rescribed by the 
rules, we had twelve. Two of the lectures were illustrated with lantern 
Mides, We had the honour of welcoming the Honourable Mr. W. P. 
Barton, C.S.I., C.I.E., to the first lecture of the year ‘ Two years in 
Crete’, delivered by Colonel P". W. Radclifle, C.M.G., c.i.E., c.iEE. 
Doctor J. N. P^arquhar of the Y. M. C. A. kindly delivered an illustrated 
lecture on “ The P'ine Arts of Ceylon ” in January. Professor S. Krishna- 
swamy Iyengar’s learned lecture on “ Greater India ” and Rajakarya- 
prasakta B. Ramakrishna Rao’s interesting lecture on “ The Dasara in 
Mysore ” were noteworthy. This last one will be welcome to all visitors to 
Mysore during the Dasara festivities. The Rev. A. Slater and Messrs. 
B. Puttaiya, C. Hayavadana Rao, S. Srikantaiya, R. Rama Rao and K. Rama- 
pisharoti also helped to make the Session full and interesting. 

Our learned President responded during the year to our request at the 
last x^nnual Meeting and delivered a lecture of great interest on the “ Birth- 
place of Buddha. ” The lecture with a beautiful illustration of a Buddhist 
‘‘ Tunka ” and an account of the President’s Journey to Rumindei and Kapila 
Vastu has already appeared in our Journal. Your Committee desire to 
express the Society’s thanks to him on this occasion for his highly interesting 
and learned lecture, which Sir Leslie Miller aptly described as one of the 
most scholarly which has been delivered within these walls. 

Journal. — With the kind help of the gentlemen already mentioned, 
and of Messrs, V. B. Alur, H. A. Shah, K. G*. Sesha Iyer, K. G. Shankara 
Iyer, B. V, Kameswara Iyer and K. Krishnamacharya, Professor A. G. Widgery 
and Pundit R. Shama Sastry, we have been able to run the Journal on its 
high level of excellence. 

Our Journal has secured a wider field of circulation and our list of 
exchanges has risen from 29 to 43. Among the additions to the list are the 
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“ American Oriental Society, ” “ The Royal Anthropological Institute, 

London, “ The Dhwaja ” of Java and “ La Societe Asiatique ” of France. 

Library. — As you all know, we had been requesting the transfer to 
our Library of. the books on History, Archaiology and allied subjects that 
were in the Secretariat and other Offices Libraries. In his concluding 
remarks at the last Annual Meeting, Rajasevadhurina Sirdar M. Kantaraja 
Urs expressed the hope that His Highness’ Government would favourably 
consider the request and grant it soon. We had not long to wait for the 
fulfilment of the hope and, as already announced in our Journal, 422 volumes 
have been transferred to our keeping. We tender to Government our grate- 
ful thanks for this generous gift and we fully trust that the same generosity 
will help us in securing for the use of scholars and research workers some more 
books which are in the Museum Library and not readily accessible to them. 

We have added another 242 books to our Library by purchase or pre- 
sentation, including over 25 volumes from the Calcutta University, so that 
now the Library of the Mythic Society is in a fair way of becoming one of 
the largest Oriental Libraries in Southern India. 

Hall. — With the continued support of the Mysore Government, we 
have been enabled to maintain our Hall and grounds as models of their kind. 
The All-India Railway Police Committee held its sittings in the Hall, and 
the Mysore Engineers and the Forest Associations had the use of the Hall 
on more than one occasion during the year. 

We had the proud privilege of a visit from our beloved Patron, His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, for the first time after the Society has 
moved into this Hall. His Highness expressed himself greatly pleased with 
our work and among other things was exceedingly interested in the book of 
Mysore Views, which the Revd. Mr. F. Goodwill had purchased for us while 
in England. His Highness spent fully an hour on the premises and, as a 
further token of his abiding interest in the Mythic Society, he has presented 
us with the artistic portrait of his revered father, His Highness the late 
Chamarajendra Wodeyar Bahadur, Cx.c.S.i. 

You will notice also another addition to our portrait gallery. Rao 
Sahel) S. Krishnasvvami Iyengar who, with our w'orthy President and 
Mr. F. J. Richards, shares the honour of having founded this Society, 
has presented us with his porlrait so that we now have the three founders 
side by side in our Hall. He has given further proof of his interest in our 
Society by becoming a life member within the last fortnight. 

We were honoured during this session with the visit of the eminent 
statesman to whom the world at large owes so much, the President of the 
Peace Conference, Monsieur Clemenceau. He was highly gratified with 
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the work done by our Society, and kindly consented to leave with us his 
autograph, which we shall always look on as a historical treasure as it was 
that same signature which was the first appended to the Treaty of Versailles, 
which brought the World War to an end. 

We had also the pleasure of receiving two distinguished scholars in our 
Hall. The well-known Orientalist, Dr. F. W. Thomas of the India Office 
and the Royal Asiatic .Society, London, paid us a visit in December when he 
was met by the members of your Committee and other members. He was 
greatly impressed with our work and our Library whilst our grounds with 
their restful beauty excited his admiration. He has made to us certain 
^^roposals for greater co-operation with the Royal Asiatic Society, which we 
shall take up in correspondence with him. He has also promised to send us 
some valuable catalogues, books and prints from old negatives on his 
reaching London. Dr. Brajcndranath Seal, our new Vice-Chancellor of 
whose cncyclopfedic erudition all of you have heard, also visited us during 
the year and has evinced his interest in our Society by becoming a life 
member. We confidently look forward to getting from him valuable guidance 
in our work. 

We desire here to thank Mr. W. M. Briggs for his valuable gift of the 
interesting Nepalese Temple Banners (Tunkas), a picture of which formed the 
frontispiece of the last April number of our Journal. We are happy to 
announce that Pundit .Shama Sbastry, one of our most active members, and 
the discoverer of Kautilya’s Arthasastra, has been awarded the Campbell 
Memorial Medal by the Bomba)' Branch of tlie Royal xVsiatic Society on our 
recommendation. Professor Rao Saheb .S. Krish]Tias'\\ami I) engar also has 
been honored during the year by selection as an Honorary correspondent of 
the Government of India Arclueological Department. 

CoNCLU.srON. — In conclusion we beg to express cur gratitude to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, His Highness the Yuvaraja and His High- 
ness the Maharaja’s Government for the encouragement and help that has 
been continued to us during the Session under review. 

We are happy to avail ourselves of this opportunity to offer our 
heartiest congratulations to our President and two of our Vice-Presidents for 
the honours recently conferred on them by liis Must Gracious Majesty the 
King-Emperor, to Rajasevadhurina Sir M. Kar.taraja Urs, K.c.i.ii., c.s.i., for 
having been appointed a Knight of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire, to Mr. A. R. Banerji, c.S.i., C.i.E., who has been made a Companion 
of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India and to our President, who has 
been awarded the Badge uf a Member of the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire. 
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The Rev. Father A. M. Tabard, M.A., m.r.a.s., President of the 

Society, moved the adoption of the Report in the follow ing words : — 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is always a very great pleasure for me to stand here year after year 
to propose the adoption of the Report as I know' that, as long as our 
General Secretary is able to place before us such satisfactory Reports, the 
motion will be carried unanimously. 

I also feel at these annual, meetings like a parent who is watching 
his child, delicate at his birth, grow up as a sturdy lad in robust health and 
w'ith the promise of a bright future and a long and useful career before him. 

The Report, which has been submitted to us, calls for very few' 
remarks and those I propose to make wall be merely by way of comments. 

Our membership is increasing but slowly, liight years ago at the 
annual Meeting with the Hon’ble vSir Hugh Daly, British Resident, in the 
Chair, I said that I would never rest till our membership had reached 1,000. 
We are still very far from that figure. The reason may be that the Mythic 
Society is not as widely knowm as it ought to be. It indeed strikes me 
that, w'ere its objects better known, many more in and out of Mysore would 
deem it a privilege to belong to it. All newcomers to India are anxious 
to know something of this wonderful land. India’s children very often feel also 
that they know too little of Indian History, Literature and Philosophy. 
Membership of our Society and access to our Library will help both towards 
knowing and, loving India better. With this end in view then, I again 
appeal to all our members to exert themselves to stand by me to reach the 
goal; to reach this goal it is after all only necessary for each member 
to bring us another member during the coming session. Have I set my hopes 
too high ? Will my appeal fall on deaf ears ? It is to each of you to see 
that in our next Report we may sing the paian of triumph : — At last wc have 
done it ! At last the Mythic Society counts one thousand members! 

Our finances are sound but as our Secretary has just reminded us 
the cost of the Journal and incidental expenses exceed our total receipts 
from subscriptions. U p to now we have made up the deficit out of 
special donations which- we have been able to obtain from generous 
benefactors. But for my mind to be at rest, as far as our financial 
condition goes, I w'ould ask our members to pay their subscriptions with 
the utmost regularity. If this is done and if we close each year’s accounts 
w'ithout a large outstanding, if more members convert their annual member- 
ship into life membership, and if the number of -our members increase in an 
appreciable manner then shall w'c be able not only to keep up oiir Journal at 
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its present high level but also to launch out some other schemes which will 
increase the sphere of the* Society’s usefulness and influence. 

The generous contributions from the Mysore Government towards the 
upkeep of the Hall and adjoining grounds enable us to maintain this spot as 
an ornament to our beautiful City and encourage us to entertain favourably 
any application for the use of our Hall for meetings of Associations directly or 
indirectly connected with the Mysore Government. 

With regard to our Library, I feel I must add a personal w'ord of 
thanks to the Mysore Government for having so promptly redeemed the 
promise the Dewan Saheb gave us at our last meeting and for having entrusted 
k) our care many valuable books which have now, thanks to the Mysore Durbar’s 
courtesy, become available to the public. In this connection, I would remind 
the members of the Society that our Library is not a lending but a consulting 
Library. We cannot possibly allow our books to be indiscriminately taken 
out of the premises for fear of some of our treasures being lost or damaged. 
Besides we feel responsible, as trustees of the Mysore Durbar, for the proper 
care we have promised to take of the books entrusted to us. 

Exceptions are provided for in our rules where it is stated that, in 
special cases, for instance when a member is preparing a Paper for our 
Journal, with the written permission of the President to be obtained in each 
case, books may be taken out of the premises, but always on the understand- 
ing that it must be for a very short period. 

The inconvenience, if inconvenience there be, cannot possibly be very 
great as our Library is opened practically every day not only to members 
of the Society but also to, the general public. 

May I now make a few suggestions concerning the activities of the 
Society during the ensuing Session ? 

One that occurs to me and which will certainly be welcome to our 
European members is that w^e might have one or two Papers on proper 
Indian names. No doubt each name has a special meanin^^ but in most cases 
even I do not know it. I suppose many of those proper names have some 
reference to several aspects of Hindu Mythology and probably to some 
episode taken from the Puranas. This may look ve^y simple to our Indian 
members but I can assure them that it would prove fascinating to the 
European members who have only a hazy idea of the difference between a 
Smartha, Vaishnava or Madhva Brahmin, between an Iyer and Iyengar, who 
do not know the meaning, when attached to a proper name, of Murti or of 
Rao, who are always at a lo^s to know how to differentiate between several 
castemarks and who find Indian names, especially in Southern India, so 
difficult to pronounce because they have no idea of their meaning. 
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Another suggestion, — Our Journal is rather rich in articles on Indian 
Archaeology, History, Philosophy and Literature, but extremely poor with 
regard to Ethnology. As long as the late lamented Mr. H. V, Nanjundiah 
was alive and publishing his learned and most illuminating bidletins on 
Mysore Ethnology I was not so much impressed with this desideratum 
in the activities of our Society. Now that he has disappeared from our 
rKjiist and that no one seems to be continuing his work in that direction, I 
recommend this branch of research to. our future lecturers. 

A third suggestion. — Last year I took the liberty to suggest that the 
Mysore Government might entrust to us the care of the monuments of 
historical interest in the Bangaloic Fort, Tippu’s palace and the Dungeons. 
I again beg to be allowed to make the same suggestion this year assuring 
the Mysore Durbar that we are disposed to assume that charge and that, 
if we are entrusted with the care of those monuments of the past, we shall 
justify this confidence and make those historical remains known to the outer 
wa,)rld, so that no tourist in our parts will leave our city wdthout having 
visited the only historical remains of which Bangalore can boast. This wall 
be a work of love and as every work of love is always well done, this one 
we can assure them wall be well done inasmuch as it is well within the scope 
of our Society. 

One last wmrd and I have done. — One of the objects the founders 
of the Society had in view was to bring Indians and Europeans together on a 
platform where there would be nothing but perfect concord and harmony as both 
love India and cannot help being interested in her glorious past whether it be 
in the fields of History or of Archmology. I must say that it is very gratify- 
ing to me to see that that object has been attained. All, Indians and Euro- 
peans, Brahmins and Non-Brahmins, lecture on this platform, w'rite papers for 
our Journal, attend our meetings and mix together w ith the utmost cordia- 
lity and goodwill, our Committee is composed of both and as a symbol 
of that union and co-operation the highest representatives of both kindly 
accept to preside in turn at our Annual Meetings, H. H. the Yuvaraja, Col. 
Sir Hugh .Daly, Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Mr. H. V. Cobb, Mr. J. S. Chakravarti, 
Sir Leslie Miller, last year the Dewan Saheb, this year the British Resident. 
This happy co-operation is not the least good done by the Mythic Society and 
had no other results been acliieved, I would still congratulate myself on having 
been instrumental in bringing the Society into existence. 

With these remarks, I have the honour to move that the Report 
and Accounts for 1920-21 be adopted. 

Mr. V. R. Thyagaraja Iyer, Census Superintendent, seconded the 
Resolution, w'hich was carried unanimously. 



Sir Leslie Miller, Kt., C.B.e., Chief Judge, Chief Court of Mysore, 
next proposed, in his inimitable style, the re-election of the Rev. Father 
A. M. Tabard, M.a., M.B.e., m.R.A.S., as President. In doing so, he said 
that Father Tabard was not a man of words only but a man of deeds as well. 
He dreamt dreams like other persons but unlike most, people he never rested 
till he had made them a reality. They had just listened to his most sug- 
gestive address and they could be sure that those suggestions would «iiQon 
become facts with Father Tabard as President. The proposition was second- 
ed by Mr. K. Chandy, Excise Commissioner, and carried by acclamation. 

Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur M. Shama Rao . then moved that 
Rajasevadhurina Sir M. Kantaraj Urs, K.c.i.E., c.S.i., be requested to accept 
an Honorary Vice- Presidentship of the Society. In doing so, he remarked 
that this would make the Sirdar a permanent Honorary Office Bearer of the 
Society without being subject to re-election year after year. Mr. C. S. 
Balasundaram Aiyer, Director of Industries, seconded the motion, which 
was carried unanimously amidst applause. Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana 
Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, Director of Archaeological Researches, 
proposed the election of Office Bearers for the Session 1921-22. This was 
duly seconded by Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur D. Shama Rao and 
carried. 

CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS. 

The Chairman, rising amidst renewed applause, thanked the members 
for the honour they had done him in asking him to preside on the occasion. 
He was glad to have accepted the invitation, as it had brought him into 
contact with a body of learned men from whom he felt one could learn much 
about India. He thought the name of the Society was most appropriate. 
It gave it an air of mystery which was not without attraction. As in the 
researches the members have to discriminate between what was a myth 
and what was not, the name “ Mythic ” seemed to him to have been very 
well chosen. He concluded his remarks by making a strong appeal to all 
to become members, and, to those who can afford it, life members, of the 
Mythic Society. 

A vote of thanks to the chair; proposed by Rao Bahadur B. P. Anna- 
swamy Mudaliar, c.i.E., seconded by Mr. G.' T. Hall, M.B.E., and carried 
by acclamation, brought the meeting to a close. 

Before the large gathering dispersed, the President had the satisfaction 
of enlisting several life members, among whom vvtire Rao Bahadur B. P. 
Annaswamy Mudaliar, Rao Bahadur D. Shama Rao, Mr. D. M. Ramachandra 
Rao "and Mr. G. Philip. 
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Overland Communication of Northern India. 

India falls geographically into two divisions in respect of her communica- 
tions with the outside world. In spite of the mountain barriers on the 
north, north-west and north-east, there is a volume of evidence, though of 
an indirect character, of considerable communication with the rest of Asia ; 
with the portion of China and lndo-Chine.se peninsula on the east, with 
Tibet and the western portion of China in the middle, and Central Asia 
stretching westwards as far as Asia Minor itself and the Mediterranean on 
the west. In respect of these overland communications with the west, we 
have, comparatively speaking, few glimpses by way of evidence. The discovery 
of the Bogaz-Keui inscription referring to the Vedic Deities, Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra and Nasatya, and the Aryan character of the people Mittani have led- 
to the inference of a movement of a section of the Aryan westwards into 
that region. The irruptions of the Kassites who over-ran Babylonia about four 
centuries previous to this, also implies the existence of a powerful community 
of Aryan speaking people so far out. The question wherefrom they came 
is involved in the general problem of the Aryan home which is still matter 
for discussion. The representation of apes, Indian elephants and Baktrian 
camels on an obelisk of Shalmanesser III in B.C. 860 gives the first clear 
indication of a communication between India and Assyria. It is the expan- 
sion of the Empire under Cyrus and his successor Darius that brings the 
Persian Empire directly into touch with India and opens the way for the 
establishment of regular communication with western Asia. Similarly on the 
eastern side, there is evidence of considerable early communication with the 
east; much of the continental civilisation of the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
seems derivable from northern India of the Buddhistic age, some of which 
may possibly be referable to a time much earlier. This communication of 
northern India with the qutside world is not what concerns us directly 
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Overseas Communication of South India; 

Such co.mmunication as South India had with the rest of the world must 
of necessity have been across the ocean. The early navigators of the Indian 
Ocean seem to have been many and the history of this subject is only very 
partially worked for the satisfactory reason that the material that exists for 
such work is, at the very best, inadequate. The Egyptian efforts under the 
Pharaohs have reference only to the coasts of Arabia and of Africa certa.iJy 
as far down as Somali land, and it may be much farther down towards Zan- 
zibar. The expeditions to Punt under the eleventh dynasty and before have 
had for their object various articles of value to the Egyptians. The most 
iamous of this enterprise under the Pharaohs is the expedition sent out by 
the great Queen Hatsheput and had for its object the bringing of quantities 
of gold, incense and other articles, much prized in Egypt- They are all of 
them represented on her monument at Behr-el-deri. It is possible to refer 
some of these articles to India; but most of them are obtainable in the region 
of the Somali Coast. It is the enterprise of Alexander w^hich found its vis- 
ible embodiment in the founding of Alexandria, that gave additional stimulus 
to this navigation of the Indian Ocean, and under the Ptolemies, great efforts 
were made to open the Red Sea trade with the East. It is set dowm to the 
credit of Ptolemy-Philadelphus that he cut a canal connecting the Nile with 
the Red Sea, either newly or by opening out an old channel. As a necessary 
corollary to this, he founded a number of ports on the Red Sea. Of these 
Ptolemaic foundations, Arsinoe near the Suez and P>erenice lower down of 
the Red Sea coast, appear most prominent. Almost up to the time of the 
Roman conquest how'ever, the trade seems to have been carried on even in 
Indian commodities from the great exchange marts of Arabia Pelix, or as the 
Greeks called it, Eudaemon, i.e., the coast district round Aden. The dis- 
covery of blue cloth wrapped round some mummies recently excavated, and 
the further discovery that they w'ere all dyed blue with Indian indigo is clear 
evidence of Indian trade, but not necessarily of communication with India. 
With the Roman conquest of Egypt, a new impetus is given to this eastern 
trade and we come upon a new era of nautical enterprise on this side of Egypt. 

Indian Trade with Western Asia. 

In respect of Indian trade with western Asia, the matter seems to rest on 
a somewhat better footing. The earliest definite' reference that we can get is 
a commercial expedition sent out by Solomon with the assistance of, Hiram 
of Tyre. According to Josephus, Solomon gave the command to the pilots 
of the expedition, “ that they should go along with his stewards to the land 
that of old was called, Ophir, but now^ Aurea Chersonesus, which belongs to 
India to fetch gold.'’ The expedition left Ezion-Gebir (Akaba at the head 
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of the Gulf of Suez), and was three years on its voyage. It brought with it 
420 talents of gold, almug wood, * ivory, apes and peacocks. According 
to the statement of Josephus, the objective of the expedition should have 
been the Malay peninsula, the golden Chersonese of Milton. vSeveral scho- 
lars take it to mean the Malay peninsula and Sumatra, both of which pro- 
duced enormous quantities of gold and came to be known to the inhabitants 
of India by the name Suvarna Bhilmi. But the variant of the name in the 
Septuagent is Sophir. Sophir can . be considered equivalent in form to 
Ophir if the word with “ S ” passed through Persia- Sophir is the proper 
form nearest to the Indian equivalent. This is the Coptic name 
for the whole of the country India and might have been derived from Sauvira 
which ought to have been one of the stages or the final stage which the 
mercantile fleet of India left as the last part of a coasting voyage. The only 
difficulty that scholars appear to have felt against this identification seems to 
be the 420 talents of gold. That this region Sauvira, between the mouths of 
the Indus and Broach, produced gold is in evidence in the name of one of the 
rivers being “golden sands” (Suvarna-sikata). This name is found recorded in 
the Junagad inscription, of the famous Ksatrapa king, Rudradaman, of A,D. 
150. Of about the same time, we have another reference to a region lower 
down tlie west coast of India, which contained gold mines. The territory of 
North and South Kanara under the Tamil chief Nannan is said to have con- 
tained hills showing gold-veins. What is more telling as a piece of evidence 
is a story connected with this chieftain, who had been branded with ignominy 
by the distinctive epithet wmman-killer, as a result thereof. He is said to have 
had a fruit garden producing specially delicious fruits. A girl who went to 
a canal for water picked up a fruit floating down the canal which hap- 
pened to be running through the rov’al garden. She took the fruit 
and ate it without a thought, and for this great crime against “His 
Majesty”, the king ordered the girl to be killed. Her parents and relatives 
offered to ransom her by giving to the king a life-size statue of the girl in 
solid gold or whatever else the king might require by w'ay of ransom. The 
story concludes by saying that the king refused the offer, and handed himself 
dow n to evil fame as woman-killer. The river Kaveri is known to classical 
Tamil Literature by the name Ponni and this name is said to have been given 
to it as it carried gold in her sand. Plence the difficulty on the score of gold 
ceases to be of force in regard to this identification. Taking the other articles, 
the almug wood, is no other than the Sandal. It occurs in Greek as Santa- 
lon and could have come from Tamil Sandana or Sanskrit chandana, the pure 
Tamil wmrd for it is dnim. This is a peculiar product of the Malaya hills 
the southern portion of the Western Ghats. 
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Indian names of imported articles. 

Apes are known in Hebrew as koph. In Egyptian the word takes the. 
form kafu, and these are derived from the Sanskrit word kapi. Satin (cotton 
cloth) becomes sadain in Hebrew and sinthon in Greek, probably from 
Sanskrit sindhu. These are all traceable to a part of India where the 
prevailing language was Sanskrit. There are words however for two articles 
imported from India which cannot be traced to Sanskrit, and these" a're 
peacock and rice. Peacock occurs in Hebrew in the form of tukhn. In 
Persian, it occurs as tavus ; in Greek as tofos. All of them seem derivable from 
the original togai, which is unmistakably at the worst Tamil-Malayalam. Rice 
occurs in Aramaic in the form aruz ; Latin, oryza ; Greek, oruza ; 
and Spanish, arrqs, all apparently from the Tamil arisi. The last two 
words must be held decisive, and must have reference to their origin in 
the Tamil country. This is confirmed by the discovery of a beam of teak 
in the excavations at Ur in Chaldea ascribed to the king Ur-Bagas, the 
first ruler of united Babylonia circa 3000 B.C. according to Saycc and 
Hewit. A similar teak beam was found by Rassam in the same locality 
in a building which was known to have been constructed by Nabonidus to 
the Moon-God in the middle of the 6th century B.C. Another beam of 
Indian cedar was found in the palace of Nebuchadnezxer at Birs-Nimrud. 
It is impossible that the teak wood could have gone to these places 
from anywhere other than the Malabar coast or from Burma. Rice and 
peacock were known in Athens in their names of Indian derivation in 
430 B.C. Thus for about 500 years from the fifth century B.C. backwards,, 
direct communication with India seems probable. That this was across 
the sea directly from India, and not overland through Persia, may be 
established by the word for muslin being Sinthon without the change of 
“S” into “H” as the Persians invariably change the “S” of Sanskrit 
into “ H ”. This direct communication receives some confirmation from 
the fact that the South Indians, particularly of the classical Tamil literature, 
knew of the western people by the designation Yavana, not by the northern 
designation of Yona, . even after the days of Asoka, showing thereby that 
communication between the Yavana region andvSouth India began at an 
age when the Greek digamma had not dropped out of the word. The 
Baveru-Jataka, the Supparaka-Jataka, and the Mohosada-Jataka, all of 
them would be confirmatory equally, though these might well refer to com- 
munication between Northern India and Babylon. The explicit statement 
of B#rosus, that the Babylonian market exhibited a crowd of all nationalities, 
might have included some Indian nationalities as well. 
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Tke situation of Ophir* 

In respect of the question as to the situation of Ophir, whether it 
Somewher6( in southern Arabia or whether we should look for it on the conti- 
nent of India or in the Malay peninsula, the decisive factor would be the 
three years’ duration of the voyage from Akaba to the region of Ophir and 
back, which would mean a voyage of more or less 18 months up and 18 
rn^^yifhs down. An eighteen months’ voyage being regarded the fact, it 
must have been generally a coasting voyage, so far as the westerners were 
fcOncernedj and it would seem to indicate the coast of India as answering to 
Ophir, though the Malay peninsula may be just possible. A station on the 
South coast of Arabia would hardly answer this indication satisfactorily. All 
this would have reference how'ever only indirectly to the Indians having 
sailed across even the Arabian Sea. Direct evidence of Indian navigation is 
however not wa.nting. Even the Rig Veda knew of hundred oared ships, al- 
though these might have reference more to eastern navigation than to western. 
The Baveru-Jataka however is certain evidence of w-estern navigation, as also 
the Supparaka-Jataka. But behind this period lies the far older one of pos- 
sible communication between the Persian Gulf ports and the west coast of 
the Indian peninsula. Antiquarians are coming to the opinion that the early 
Sumerian civilization, the mother of Babylonian, may after all be Indian.* 
Early Indian voyages to Babylonia and the West. 

Whatever might be the ultimate verdict of scholars in regard to this 
question, there could be no doubt, even on the indirect evidence available to 
us, of early communication between Babylon and India. There is consider- 
able reason for the opinion, if it is not yet put beyond doubt, that the Indian 
borrowed from the Babylonians, the week-days, rather than from the Greeks, 
leaving the possibility open that they might themselves have originated it. 

We have already urged reasonst and are pleased to find ourselves sup- 
ported in this position by Dr. Vogel in an article lie published in the “ East 
and West ” for Januar}^ 1912. We have direct evidence of the westward 
navigations of the Hindus in two references. The first is that Q. Metellus 
Celert received from the king of the Suevi some Hindus, who had been driven 
by storm into Germany in the course of a voyage of commerce according to 
Cornelius Nepos. 

The other is contained in ihe visit of an Indian named Sophon Indos 
(Subhanu the Indian) to which reference is made in a Greek inscription found 
in the ruins of a shrine betw-een the Red Sea port of Berenice and Edfu near 

* II. R. Hall : Ancient History of the Near East, pages 173 - 174 . 
t Vide Beginnings of South Indian History, page 304. 
t Macrindle’s Ancient India, page 110. 
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the banks of the Nile.i The few sentences of Kanarese found by Dr. Hultzsch 
embodied in a Greek farce contained in the Papyrus of Oxhyrynchus,^ and 
the same learned scholar’s discovery of a silver coin of Ptolemy Soter in the 
bazaars of Bangalore would only be evidence of communication, and not of 
the Indians, voyaging westwards. 

With the beginning of the Christian era and with the discovery of the 
south-west monsoon by Harpalus, voyages of communication became rtioi-e 
regular, and we have even reports of Indian Embassies to the Emperor 
Augustus, one of which is said to have reached him at Terragona in Spain 
and another in Cyprus. The westward navigation and communication had 
become so great that there are constant references to Yavana ships coming 
to the west coast bringing in gold in their well-rigged ships to pay in 
exchange for the spices that they carried from that coast of the Indian 
peninsula. 3 What is perhaps a more important point from the Indian side 
is that these Yavanas had at one time suffered defeat at sea at the hands of 
the Chera ruler of the west coast, who is said to have punished them by 
tying their hands behind their back, pouring ghee or oil on their heads and 
holding them up to ransom after this punishment. ^ There are other refer- 
ences to Yavana. Armed women are referred to as immediate servants of 
South Indian monarchs, particularly the Pandya king, and arc said to have 
constituted his body-guard. One of these references is to Yavana wine wo- 
men handing him western wine in gold cups for the delectation of their roval 
master. -5 The other is much more interesting as it exhibits these Yavanas 
constituted as a body-guard of cavalry men. The Pandya king is described 
as being in camp in solitary bed over night, and his tent constituted the 
centre of the camp surrounded by an enclosure of armed women guards. 
These were separated by partitions of cloth from the tents of the regular 
guards of Yavanas and Mlechchas and their camp of occupation. The whole 
camp was enclosed within a stockade of wooden palisades, sometimes even of 
the steel javelins that the soldiers carried. 6 The question arises whether 
these could all be Greeks and whether the Indian king could have obtained 
so many Greeks that could hire themselves out for service of this character. 

The dress and other details of the description seem to lead to the infer- 

1 The Ins. is quoted in H. G. Kavvlinson’s India and the-Western World, p. 99 ; also in the 
J. R. A. S. 1904, p. 402. 

2 J. R. A. S. 1904, p. 399 ff. 

3 Ahin 148. Ileginnings of South Indian History, p. 121. 

4 Padirruppattu, pp. 22-3, Pandit Swamiaatlia Aiyar’s edition. 

5 Narkkirar in Purain, 56. See also Nedunalvadai, 11. 101-192. Silappadhikaram XIV, 122--33 

6 Mullatippatu 11. 41-66, 
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ence that these might have been people other than Greek. It seems far more 
likely that the}^ were Arabians who let themselves out for Service in this 
fashion. That the ancient Arabs were known by the designation Yavana 
seems warranted by the term Ethopian applied to the inhabitants of Abys- 
sinia. The term is derived from aUjoh meaning incense, and Yavan, the 
Yavana collectors of incense in the region of the Somali country.* Those 
that' constituted the early inhabitants of this locality are regarded by scholars 
to be colonists from Arabia. If that is so the term Yavana must be the ordi- 
nary designation for an Arabian, at any rate as much as for a Greek. The 
name Sonagar given to Muhammadans of Arab descent in South Indian coast 
towns is directly in support of this position, and the commentator Nachchi- 
narkinyar renders the term by the term Sonagar in this and other passages. 
However it is an open question whether the carpenters from Yavana who are 
said to have worked with a number of other foreign workmen from various 
divisions of India in the building of Kaveripattanan f were Greek Yavana, 
or Arabian. It may even be Chinese Yavanas. It would be hazardous to 
attempt to be precise in the face of the statement contained in the Patti- 
nappalai, t that one quarter of Kaveripattanam close to the sea was set apart 
as the quarters of the sea-going inhabitants of various countries who had 
come in for residence in the course of their voyages and who spoke a multi- 
tude of tongues, almost in the same style as Berosus speaks of a multitude of 
people of all nationalities collecting in Babylon market. The picture that we 
can derive of this branch of Indian enterprise from the classical geographers 
would only confirm this indirectly. 

The evidence of Classical Geographers. 

The classical geographers, the author of the Periplus^ and Ptolemy, the 
Geographer, that date respectively about A. D. 80 and A. D. 150, exhibit 
knowledge of a division of the country that we can derive from Tamil classi- 
cal literature. The author of the Periplus begins his account of the west of 
India with the Indus (Sinthus). He says that the river had seven mouths, 
shallow and marshy, and therefore not navigable. On the shore of 
the central channel was the sea port Barbaricum with a capital, in 
the interior, of the i^cythians called Minnagara (the city of the Min, 
Scythians); the port Barbaricum has not satisfactorily been indentified. 
It seems to be the Sanskrit Barbaraka (belonging to the country of 

* Schoff’is Periplus, p. 62. 

t Manimekhalai, canto XIX, 11. 107 — 110. 

+ 11. 214 — 218 ; also Silappadhikarara V, 11. 9-12. The term Yavanar is rendered Sonagar by 

the earlier and Mldchchar by the later of the two commentators. 

§ The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea translated and edited by W. H. Schoff, Secs. 42 to '66. 
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the Barbam, perhaps the same as the Greek barbarian). Passirig dowh 
from there, the Periplus comes down the Surashtra coast (Syraslitrene), 
and the Rann of Couch (Eirinon) ; sailing across what is the Gulf of 
Kambay, he takes us to Barygaza (Sans. Brgukachcha mod. Broach), 
With this is said to begin Ariaka “ whifch is the beginhihg of the 
kingdom of Nambanus and of all India.” In regard to the divisiohs 
of that part of the country both Ptolemy and the Periplus agree excej>t for 
the omission of some details in the latter. The southern limit of the coast 
of Ariaka is Tindis according to both. The corresponding portion of the 
country inland is described in the Periplus as Abhira, the coast portion being 
Surashtra, as was already stated. This part is described as a fertile country 
producing wheat, rice, sesame oil and clarified butter ; cotton and coarser 
sorts of cloth made therefrom. Pasturing of cattle seems an important 
occupation and the people are described as of great stature and dark in 
colour.* The chief point to note here in connection with this statement of 
the Periplus is that the coast under reference is described as “ the beginning 
of the kingdom of Nambanus and of all India.” The latter expression indi- 
cates clearly that whoever Nambanus was, he was, at the time relating to 
which the author of the Periplus got his information, known to the outside 
world as the king of India. In other words, it refers to the days of the 
Andhra empire of Magadha. 

The name Nambanus itself is a correction of the text which has Mambarus. 
This latter might well be the Lambodara of the Puranic list of the Satavahanas 
or the Andhras of the Dakhan. The chronology of the early rulers among 
these Satavahanas cannot yet be regarded as being definitely settled, and at 
any rate the expression in the text seems of very doubtful application to 
identify Nambanus with Nahapana, the Kshaharata ruler. After describing 
the difficulties of navigating up to the port of Broach and the arrangement 
made by the ruler for piloting vessels safely into the port, the Periplus proceeds 
to give the countries inland set over against that coast between Barbaricura, 
at the mouth of the Indus obviously, and Broach. Pie notes among them the 
Arattas of the Punjab, the Arachosii of Southern Afghanistan, the Gandaraei 
(Sanskrit, Gandhara) and the people of Poclais (Sans : Pushkalavati) both in 
the region between the Kabul and the Indus in northern Afghanistan including 
also the northern portions of the Punjab, where was also the city of Alex- 
andria Bucephalus located very near the Jhelum. Beyond these he says were 
the warlike Bactrians. He gives an interesting fact that in his day coins bear- 
ing Greek inscriptions of Greek legends w'ere circulating in the country 

* Note the traclitiont that Agastya< took with- him a large colony of pe^rle from here in his 
southward migration. 


3 
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round Broaph, and they contained, according to the Periplus, the devices of 
the Greek rulers succeeding Alexander, among them Apollodotos and Menander- 
Coming further east from these countries he speaks of Ozene (Ujjain), and 
refers to it as the former royal capital. Passing over all that he says about 
the trade of Broach which is not to our present purpose, we come in Sec. 50 
to another statement which is of immediate interest to us. He saya “ beyond 
B^rigaza the adjoining coast extends in a straight line from north to south, and 
so this region is called DacMnahades, for Dachan in the language of the 
natives means “south”. The inland country back from the coast towards the 
east comprises many desert regions and great mountains ; and all kinds of 
wild beasts, leopards, tigers, elephants, enormous serpents, hyenas, and, 
baboons of many sorts, and many populous nations as far as the Ganges.” 
This clearly indicates that he describes the whole of the region known as the 
Dakshinapatha or the Dakhan, and the Dandakaranyam of the Sanskrit 
writers ; the central region of India corresponding to our modern division of 
the- Dakhan. He then describes the interior marts of Paitan and Tagara, 
and of the sea-.ports along the coast till he reached Naura and Tindis, the 
first marts of Damirica as he calls them. Sanskrit Dramidaka is the correct 
equivalent of the Greek, and the TamUakam of the Tamil classics, Damirica, 
sometimes written by error Lymirica, is the Sanskrit Dramidaka which the 
author must have heard in contradistinction to Ariaka. It is perhaps a little 
far-fetched to see in it Tamilakam except through the Sanskritised Dramidaka. 
With Tindis began, according to both Ptolemy and the Periplus, the kingdom 
of Cherabothra (Cheraputra or Keralaputra). The next port of importance 
we come to, is 50 miles from Tindis again at the mouth of a river ; the port 
called Muziris (Muyiri or Musiri of the Tamils, the modern Cranganore). 
Fifty miles further south was the sea-port of Nelcynda which the late 
Mr. Kanakasabhai Filial correctly identified with Nirkunram in the countr}^ of 
the Pandyas. This place was situated about ten or twelve miles in the in- 
terior w'ith an out-port at the mouth of the river, the village Bakare-Vaikkarai, 
as we know it nowc The kings of both these market towns, the Periplus says 
“ live in the interior.” The imports into Muzyris are given “ as a quantity of 
coin; topaz, thin clothing, not much figured linens, antimony, coral, crude 
glass, copper, tin, lead ; wine not much but as much as at Barigaza ; realgar 
and orpiment ; and wheat only for the sailors, for this is not dealt in by the 
merchants there.” The exports from this place are the “ pepper coming from 
Kottanora (Kutta Nadu in the interior)”, “great quantities of fine pearls”, 
ivory, silk cloth, spikenard from the Gangea, Malabathrurn from the interior, 
transparent stones of all kinds, diamonds and ‘sa’phires and tortoise-shell, 
“ that from the Chryse island (golden) and that taken from among the islands 
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along the coast of Damirica/’ One may so far compare this statement with 
the following two extracts from Tamil Literature ; — 

(1) The Kuttuvan king of the beautiful garland dropping honey like water, 
gives away in head-loads to those that go to him the sandal from the hill and 
the pearl from the sea, along with the gold brought in payment by ships, and 
carried by canal boats into his port of Musiri of the noisy beach — Paranar in 
Puram-343. 

(2) The prosperous Musiri to which come the well rigged ships of the 
Yavanas tearing up the foaming great river Sulli of the Chera, carrying gold 
to pay for the cargo of pepper with which they returned usually — Kfittur 
Payam Kannan in Aharn. 148. 

Beyond Vaikkarai, the Periplus refers to the dark-red mountains and of 
the district (stretching along the coast towards the south) “ Paralia” generally 
taken as equivalent to Pural meaning coast ; the first port in this coast region is 
what he calls Balita, identified with Varkali or Janardanam, which in those days 
had a fine harbour and a village by the sea shore. Then comes Kumari with a 
cape and a harbour. It is also referred to as a holy bathing place, and the 
coast region is then described as extending eastw'ards till it reaches Korkai 
“ where the pearl fisheries are” ; and the Periplus offers the interesting piece of 
information, “ that they are worked by condemned criminals.” Then follows 
another coast region wdth a region inland called according to the Periplus 
Argaru, taken to be the equivalent of Uraiyur. Argaru, however, refers to the 
Pandya country, and seems derived from Urgapura, one of the alternative 
names of Madura, the equivalent of the Tamil Alavay and Sanskrit Halasaya, 
more correctly Halahalsaya. These two regions of the coast country are 
somewhat differently named in Ptolemy. He calls the region betw'een 
Nirkunram and Camorin as in the country of Aioi fTamil Aay). Theniollows 
the region which he calls Kareoi (Tamil Karai or Karaiyar, a class of fisher- 
folk) and the coast country extending from Korkai upw'ards is spoken of by 
Ptolemy in two divisions. The country of the Batoi ■ (Tamil Vettuvar) and 
Poralia in the country of the Toringoi (error for Soringoi, Cholas), The ex- 
ports from this region according to the Periplus are : the pearls collected 
from part of what was gathered each season in the appointed pearl-fields, and 

* Pliny says (Clmp, IX. 54 — 58) : — 

Oar ladies glory in having pearls suspended from their lingers, or two or three of them dang- 
ling from, their ears, delighted even with the rattling of the pearls as they knock against each other; 
and now, at the present day, the poorer classes are even affecting them, as the people are in the 
habit of saying that a pearl worn by a woman in public is as good as a lictor walking before her. 
Nay, even more than this, they put, them, on their feet, and that not only on the laces of their 
sandals but all over the shoes ; it is not enough to wear pearls, but they must tread upon them and 
walk with them, mrder foot as well. {Continued on page 20.) 
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a kind of tine muslin called Argaritic. The most important ports mentioned 
on the Coromandel coast by the Periplus. are three : Camara (identitied with 
Kaveripattanam), Poduca (may be a Puduvai) and it is doubtful whether it 
stands for Pondicherry or a place in the vicinity. Then Sopatma (Tamil 
Sopattinam or fortified-port (Phrurion of Ptolemy). There come ships from 
what he calls Damirica and from the north, for the exchange of commodities. 
PIere\he Periplus has an important statement to make in respect of the 
capacity for navigation of the Tamils. In these ports that he mentions, he 
says, were ships of two kinds, those intended for coasting voyages as far as 
Damirica, as he calls it ; these were small and large and are called by him 
Sangara. Those intended, however, for the voyages to Chryse and to the 
Ganges were called, according to him Colandia, and are described as very 
large. The term Chryse which in Greek is the equivalent of gold, seems to 
refer to Suvarnabhiimi in Sanskrit, and has been indentihed with the 
Malaya peninsula, spoken of by the Periplus in another place as an island. 
That it indicates the region about the Malaya peninsula is clear from what he 
says in regard to the direction of the land : ‘‘ Just opposite this river (Ganges) 
there is an island in the ocean the last port of the inhabited world to the east 
under the rising sun itself ; it is called Chryse and it has the best tortoise- 
shell of all the places on the Erythraean Sea. ” There are said to be imported 
into these ports everything that is made in Damirica “ the greatest part of 
what is got from Egypt. ” Then he proceeds to mention Palaesirnundu, 
“ called by the ancients Taprobane. ” P'urther north from this, according to 
him, was the region Masalia, and further north of this Dosarene (Sanskrit 
Dasarna), Ptolemy, however, interpolates between the Chola coast and 
Maisalia (Masalia of the Periplus) the country of the Arouvarnoi or Arvarnoi 
(the Aruvalar of the Tamils) whose country was known to the Tamils in two 
divisions Aruvanadu and Aruva-Vada-talai (northern Aruva) which would 
take us more or less close to the mouth of the Krishna river, the Maisalos of 
Ptolemy. 

“ I once saw Lollia Paulina, the wife of the Emperor Cains— it was not at any public festival, 
or any solemn ceremonial, but only at an ordinary betrothal entertainment covered with emeralds 
and pearls, which shone in alternate layers upon her head, in her hair, in her wreaths, in her ears, 
upon her neck, in her bracelets, and on her fingers, and the value of which amounted in all to 
40,000,000 sesterces ; indeed she was prepared at once to prove the fact by showing the receipts 
and acquittances. Nor were these any' presents made by a prodigal potentate, but treasures 
which had descended to her from her grandfather, and obtained by the spoliation of the provinces. 
Such are the fruits of plunder and e.vtortion. ' It was for this reason that M. Lollius was held so 
infamous all over the East for the presents which he extorted from the kings ; the result of which 
was, that he was denied the friendship of Caius Caesar, and took poison; and all this was done, I 
say, that his grand-daughter might be seen, by. the glare qf lamps covered all over with jewels, 
to the amount of forty millions of sesterces," 
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Of the trade of this coast, the most important ports are the three 
referred to already, and the imports of trade are set down as including 
everything made in Damirica, and “ the greatest part of what is brought at 
any time from Egypt comes here together with most kinds of all the things 
that are brought from Damirica and of those that are carried through 
Paralia 

We have similar reference to the imports at Kaveripattanam in-th" 
Tamil work Pattinappalaii “ horses were brought from distant lands beyond 
the seas, pepper was brought in ships, gold and precious stones came from 
the northern mountains, sandal and akir (aromatic aloe wood) came from the 
mountains towards the west, pearls from the southern seas and coral from 
the eastern seas. The produce of the regions watered by the Ganges ; all 
that is grown on the banks of the Kaveri, articles of food from Ilam or Ceylon 
and the manufactures (articles of consumption would be nearer the original) 
Kalakam in Sumatra. ” This looks like a restatement in a somewhat expand- 
ed form of what is found briefly stated in the Periplus. 

Tamil knowledge of the Eastern Archipelago. 

It was already pointed out in the previous section that the Malabar 
coast got into touch with the western world, Egypt, Western Asia and 
across as far as the western extremity of Europe. The Hebrew references to 
various articles of Indian, particularly South Indian, production, the Baveru 
Jataka2 which apparently relates to Babylon, the Supparaka Jataka^ and a 
story in the Kathasaritsagara relative to the westward voyage from the port 
of Patri, and the Sanskrit origin of the name of the island Sokotry,, all these 
might be cited as evidence of westward trade, at any rate, as arguing familar- 
ity with navigation on that side. That Indians took part in these distant 
voyages is directly stated in the references in Tacitus to a Hindu sailor 
having been stranded in the region of the North^ Sea. 

There is further evidence of a reference in an Egyptian inscription to a 
Sophon-Indos (Subhanu, the Indian)5 in the .heart of Egypt apparently, 
along the road from the Red Sea to Alexandria. The busy and the profitable 
character of the western trade and the part that the Roman empire took in 
it in the early centuries of the Christian era have, already been indicated. 
The question in these circumstances w'ould naturally arise whether the Tamils 

1 Paltinappjilai, IL 127 ff. 

2 The Jatakas, Trans, by Cowell and Rouse, No. 339, 111, p. 83. 

3 'Ibid. No. .463. 

4 Macrinclle’s Ancient India, p. 110. 

5 II. Cr. Rawlinson’s India and theWestern World, pp. 99, where the Gk. Ins. is quoted., 

Also J. R. A. S., 1904. 
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had any knowledge of the Eastern Archipelago, and whether they ever came 
into direct touch with it. The Eastern Archipelago was a region : with which 
the Tamils were much more familiar apparently, and their commercial efforts 
seem to have gone on as far as the comparatively distant coast even of China. i 

Evidence from Tamil Literature. 

We have direct evidence on the Tamil side of not merely knowledge of 
the islands near the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, but also of regular 
commercial voyages and even settlements of people. During the period with 
which we are concerned, people in the south, particularly the coast of the 
Chola country, kept up a busy trade oversea. The principal ports from 
which these fleets of commerce started and of which we have any reference 
are two in the Chola country, namely, Kaveripattanarn at the mouth of the 
Kaveri, and Tondi farther south on the coast of Ramnad set over against 
Jaffna. Puhar which is the Tamil name for the port at the mouth of the 
Kaveri is spoken of as a great port where a crowd of merchant shipping brought 
in horses from across the waters, spices, particularly pepper, gold and pre- 
cious gems from the northern mountains (Himalayas), sandal and aloe-wood 
(Agil) from the western hills, pearls from the southern sea, coral from the 
eastern sea, various kinds of commodities from the Ganges, other commodities 
coming down the Kaveri, food articles from Ceylon and the wealth produced 
in Kdlaham, other rare articles (such as, camphor, rose water, etc.), from 
China and other places. 2 

This catalogue of articles coming from various places in the east into 
Puhar is confirmed by various references in the Silappa dhikaram^ which 
refers specifically to sugar-candy from the western region of the Yavanas, 
black aloe from the east, stones for grinding sandal from the northern 
mountains, and sandal from the southern hills. There is a further reference 
in the same work to the special quarter of the town, near the port occupied 
by the Yavanas (rendered by the commentator 'Mlechchas)^ and people 
from various countries whose profession it was to go over sea and trade. 
Referring to the port of TondiS which in those days was considered a port 
in the Chola country, the fleet of ships arriving there brought in the 
following commodities; aromatic-aloe (agil), silk, sandal, fragrant articles 
and camphor. The commentary explains elaborately the- varieties of these 

] In the excavations at Cbandravalli Mr. K. Narasimha Chariar found a coin of the Chinese 
Han. Emperor Wu-ti of the 2nd century B.C., as also a silver dinarius of Augustus. 

2 Pattinappalai, lines 185 — 192, already quoted. 

3 Canto IV, lines 35—38. This is also referred in the Nedunalvadai and Peruih-Krinji. 

4 Canto V, lines 9-12. 

5 Canto XIV, lines 106 — 111. 
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articles that came in indicating also the sources from which the}' came, 
In regard to the first agil, four varieties are mentioned of which two seem tc 
take their name undoubtedly from the localities of production. They are 
respectively named Takkoli (product of Takola) and Kidaravan (the product 
of Kadaram). Under Camphor, there are two varieties that are named res- 
pectively Varasan and Varosu, both of which seem the Tamil name of Barns 
or Barusai of Ptolemy, and another variety which is specifically called China 
camphor. Apart from Barns there stand out the names Takkola and 
Kadaram. Takkola, or as it is sometimes written Takkolam in Tamil, is the 
famous port in the Malay peninsula near the mouth of the Takopa river 
which gives the name to one of the aromatic plants, the fruit of which is 
called Takkolam. The port of Takkola is mentioned as a prominent mart 
of the east shore of the Bay of Bengal by Ptolemy. Kadaram that is 
referred to here is apparently the Kadaram that is found associated with one 
of the titles of Rajendra Chola, and which figures in the records of both 
Rajendra Chola and his father Raja Raja. These records refer to the same 
place in Sanskrit as well in the form Kataha. Hence we are justified in taking 
it that the Sanskrit Kataha is the Tamil Kadaram. Is it the same as the Tamil 
KaJaham ? Kalaham used to be rendered hitherto Burma by antiquarians. 
Kalaham is equated with Kadaram by the commentator N^ichchinarkiniyar, * 
and the articles of import therefrom referred to by the commentator as “articles 
of enjoyment, ” seem similar to the articles that the embassy from San-fo-Chi 
carried to China in the 10th and 11th centuries of the Christian era. We 
seem therefore justified in taking Kalaham, Kadaram and Kataha all of them 
to be one place, and that place as being the island or group of islands domi- 
nated by Sumatra, the Savakam of the Tamils, the Yavadvipa of Sanskrit and 
Sabadiu of Ptolemy. The classic Manimekhalai has much to say in its own 
legendary fashiorr of Savakam and a mythical king of the island by name 
Pun 3 'araja. The work refers to a famine, for the relief of' which a man pos- 
sessed of a miraculous bowl, which supplied food without its being ever 
exhausted, agreed to go. The information of the famine was given to him in 
one of the ports of the Pandya country by a body of people who came from 
oversea. He started with the next commercial fleet that sailed forward to- 
ward the east. Being overtaken by a storm the flcfct had to go for shelter to 
one of the inlets found Ceylon. When the fleet set sail again they sailed 
away in the belief that he was on board, t In another connection the same 
work refers to an island which the work calls the island of the naked Nagas, 
apparently Nakkavaram, the taiodern Nicobars then inhabited by naked 

* The Nighantu Pinglandai gives the equation also. 

t Canto XIV 
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cannibals. The particular point to notice ih this connection is that the particu- 
lar individual concerned was horn a rich inan and had squandered away all his 
wealth in evil company. Disgusted with himself he set forward on a new 
life and got into the company of a body of merchants trading overseas. Ih 
the course of the voyage the fleet of ships got tempest-tossed and several of 
them destroyed. He took hold of a broken piece of mast and reached the 
island. The story goes on to say that he was threatened with death having 
been sighted by the cannibals. He managed, however, to, satisfy the cannibals 
that what they were about doing was wrong, and so far persuaded them into 
friendship to him that they were quite prepared to send him away with what- 
ever he cared to take from the accumulated wealth of the ju'evious ship-wrecks 
near the shore. They brought him quantities of all kinds of articles of wealth 
and let him take whatever he liked of them and as much as he pleased. When 
the next regular fleet of ships touched that port under the lead of the merchant 
chief Chandradatta he got on board ship and sailed across to the Tamil coast. 
The story indicates regular caravans of ships going backwards and forwards 
across the sea, and the number of incidental references that we get to various 
matters connected with overseas navigation in this class of works leads to 
the conclusion that they were familiar with the islands on the eastern shore of 
the Bay of Bengal. This is confirmed by the specific statement of the author 
of the Periplus in reference to the eastern parts of the Tamil country that 
“ there are ships of the country coasting along the shore as far as Damirica,* 
large vessels made of single logs bound together called Sangara ; but those 
which make the voyage to the Chryset and to the Ganges are called Colandia 
and are very large.”! 

Other confirmatory evidence. 

There are various pieces of evidence, of a somewhat indefinite character 
which would. lead to the inference that there were a large number of settle- 
ments of the Tamils in this region and that the southern culture had spread so 
far out as the Eastern Archipelago itself. This is made clear in the account of 
the voyage of Fa-hein on his return journey from Ceylon to China. He set sail 
from Ceylon and was caught in a storm, and after a difficult and dangerous 
voyage arrived at Javadvipa (the Tamil Savakam) where he found “various 
forms of error and Brahmtinism flourishing” while he found, much to his 
regret, that the Buddhists in the locality were not worth speaking of. This 
character of the Indian emigrants in the Eastern Archipelago is in a way put 
beyond a doubt altogether by the so-called Yiipa inscriptions of a king Mula- 

* Meaning apparently to the end of the Tamil countiy in the west coast. 

t Gold country, Su\'arnabhumi, the Malay peninsula, generally. 

•t Schoff’s Periplus, page 46, Sec. 60. 



varman found in East Borneo (edited formerly by Dr. Kern), and of which 
an . excellent new edition is given us by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. These inscrip- 
tions are four in number and refer to a colony of Ijrahmans who celebrated 
a Yaga (sacrificial rite) in the true orthodox Vedic style giving at the end of the 
ceremony various gifts including even the Kalpavrikshadana * (gift of 
gold wish-giving tree of the same form as in nature). 

These are put on the Yiipa-sthambhas (sacrilicial-posts) by the ijrahmans 
who officiated at the sacrifice. Unfortunately the inscriptions are not dated 
but they are of the “ Pallava-Grantha ” character which Dr. Burnell called 
“ Vengi-alphabet ”, a misnomer which is now no more accepted. Here are 
trie words of the learned editor who gives us the revised version: “Among 
the epigraphical records of Southern India we cannot point to any specimen 
which exhibits exactly the same style of writing as is found in the earliest 
inscriptions of the Archipelago. But among the southern alphabets, it is 
undoubtedly the archaic type of the ancient ^rantha character (to retain 
Biihler’s terminology) used by the early Pallava rulers of the Coromandel 
coast, wdiich appears to be most closely related to the character of the Koetei 
epigraphs.” Arguing on palaeographical grounds alone and admitting the 
defective state of our knowdedge of the palaeography of this particular period 
Dr. Vogel would ascribe this inscription to the middle of the 4th century 
A.D. This w'ould indicate that in that early period there were colonies of 
Brahmans apparently from South India so far east as East Borneo celebrating 
^sacrifice there and handing down the fact of such celebration by putting up 
inscriptions on. the very sacrificial posts in the unmistakably South Indian 
characters of the 4th century of the Christian era. Whether these colonies 
maintained any connection with India which could be regarded as of a poli- 
tical' character and whether such colonisation would warrant any assumption 
of an greater I ndia are questions categorical answers to which we cannot yet 
jgive with the material' available for this period. 

The character of this Period of South Indian History. 

This period with which w'e are concerned in this portion of South Indian 
history is coeval with the position of dominance of the Andhras in the 
.Dakhan arid over the empire of the Mauryas. The question would naturally 
arise wTether these Andhras had anything to do with South India. As far 
as the material available to us goes they do' not appear to have been 
brought into direct connection unless we could interpret the hostile Aryas 
whri figure in the history of many of the Tamil rulers as indicating the con- 
terriporary Andhra sovereigns of the north, as in the case of the Chera who 
defeated the Aryas, and the elder Pandya, the hero of the Silappadhikaram 

* The expression sakalhax)rik\hadcind in the inscription is badly rendered. 
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who claims to have defeated the Aryas as well. There is a, more precise 
reference to the Kannar in the Silappadhikaram. This term could be 
rendered Karnas, and they are clearly stated to be “ the hundred Karnas 
Whatever the signihcance of the hundred may be by itself, it is doubtful 
if we could regard it as the equivalent, even by mistake, of the .Satakanis or 
Satakarnis of the Dakhan. 

These last, however, have left us a few inscriptions among the earliest 
of which is a Prakrit inscription of the second century A.D. This is on a 
pillar at Malavahi in the Shikarpur taluk of the Shimoga District, recording 
a grant by Hariritiputra-Satakarni for the God Isvara of the village.* The 
next inscription comes from the same taluk and is on a pillar standing 'in 
front of the Pranavesvara temple. This record states that the God Prana- 
vesvara had been worshipped by S atakarni and other kings. Near the town 
of Chittaldrug itself some recent excavations unearthed several lead coins 
of the Andhra-bhrityas and their Viceroys. The prakrit inscription on the 
Malavalli pillar is followed by an inscription of the early Kadamba king, 
Kakutsthavarma. dated by the late Professor Kielhorn, about the middle of 
the 6th century, though the character of the reference may indicate the 
century previous. The inscription (Shikarpur 176) known as the Talgunda 
pillar inscription , contains further reference to this Kakusthavarman' 
and gives him credit, for the construction of the tank in front of the 

temple. f This Kakusthavarma was a contemporary of the Guptas and 

seems to have entered into matrimonial alliance with them.f Duriffg 

this .period .therefore the Andhra power stretched southwards as far as 
northern Mysore. Their frontier extended southw'ards on the eastern 

side as far as the south Pennar at one time as their ship coins found 
in the region .. between the tw'o Pennars . would enable us to infer. 
Generally speaking, how'ever, the Andhra power came into touch with the 
Tamils on the northern frontier marked by Tirupati and Pulikat. The wild, 
people called Vadukar by the Tamils must have interposed between the 
Tamils and the Andhras. It was probably to keep guard over this somewhat 
dangerous frontier one capital of the Andhras w^as located Dhanyakataka near 
Amanjvati in the Guntur district. This would mean that the Krishna in this 
region constituted the normal southern frontier of the Andhras. This position 

* Shikfirpilr 263. Ep. Car., Vol. VII. 

fJbid. 176. 

1 Mr. Rice would date the record in the fourth century apparently on the ground that Kakustha- 
varman claims to have entered into marriage alliances, with the Guptas, that is, according to him 
Samudra Gupta who came as far south as Kiinchl in his southern conquests. This is hardly neces- 
sary but the -boast would be pointless if we date the record at a period when the Gupta power 
was on the decline i.e., the sixth century. The fifth century would be a better date. 
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of the Andhras and the interposition of the tribes of Vadukar between them 
and the Tamils raises the question whether the Andhras of to-day, the Tulugu- 
speaking peoples, can lay claim to any affinity with the imperial Andhras of 
the two centuries on either side of the beginning of the Christian era. The 
evidence available to us at present does not seem to warrant a categorical answer 
one way or the other. The Andhras are described as Aryan people who had 
given up the Aryan customs and practice in religion, in other words mlechchas, 
or even Vratyas. In the Mahabharata the region . of wild tribes is said to have 
intervened between the Andhras and the Tamil country which constitutes at the 
ptesent time the heart on the Andhra country. It is a well-known phenomenon, 
*n histroy that people still in tribal organization keep moving forward from 
place to place and give their name to the districts that they might occupy for the 
time being. Their name certainly attaches itself to the locality where they effect- 
ed something like a permanent settlement. Even other people that come and 
settle in that locality afterwards take their name from the district rather than 
give their name to the district. The present day Andhras are undoubtedly 
Andhras in the sense that the}'’ occupy the Andhra country, but whether they 
are the legitimate successors of the Andhras by race is more than can be 
postulated on the evidence available to us so far. Unless the reference to the 
Aryas in Tamil literature be to the Andhras of the Dakhan (or the imperial 
Andhras if they ever rose to that dignity), it may be safely stated that the 
Andhras as such do not find mention in Tamil literature. There is a chief- 
tain knovvn by the name of Aay-Andiran- The second word of this name is 
rendered Andhra by some. It is just possible that it is the Tamflised form 
of the word Andhra." It would be unsafe, however, to assert that the Andhras, 
as such, came and settled in the south. This position is made still more 
difficult by the reference to the Vadukar, which term occurs very often in the 
literature of this period. Vadukar is the present day vernacular name for the 
Telugu-speaking people in the Tamil countr}' ; but they are described still 
as in the same savage stage of frontier tribes living as marauders. They are 
located in the region immediately to the north of the Tamil frontier of Pulikat 
and Tirupati. This would seem to preclude the equation that the Tamils re- 
garded the Vadukar and the Andhras as one. Hencya for the time the ques-. 
tion has to remain open whether the Telugus of the present day as a body 
should be traced to the Vadukar or to the Andhras. 

* If the term Andar used to designate shepherds comes from the Sanskrit Andhaka, a Tamil 
derivation seems impossible, there is jusstification for this interpretation. The term Andiran is 
used in this, compound in contradistinction to the term Eyinan in Aay-liyinan. undoubtedly 
denoting, the caste or tribe from which he came. The two names would stand .^av, the shepherd 
and Aay the'hunteb 



It thus seems clear that the TamU country remained a compact territory 
with a well-defined frontier in the north inhabited by wild tribps who were 
kept under control, separating the Tamil country from the territiwy of the 
Andhras. • This Tamil country remained the asylum of the orthodox Ikahma- 
nical religion, which was able to hold its own as against the sister religions of 
Jainism and Buddhism wilhin its own territory. /During the four or five cen- 
tifries of its history from the period of Asoka onvyards the Tamils seem to have 
set themselves up in opposition to the systematic pro})agation of Buddhism 
under the imperial influence of Asoka himself. This apparently it was that 
caused the perpetual hostility between Buddhist Ceylon apd the Tamil country 
set over against it, particularly the Chola country. This attitijde of hostrlitw 
would naturally, have continued when the Andhras succeeded to the empire of 
Asoka and his successors in the South. So the Andhras were kept out of the 
Tamil country on the northern frontier. The Tamil country therefore reinain- 
ed the land of freedom in point of religion, and Brahmanism seeins to have 
received the countenance, if not the active support, of the rulers and the body 
of the people as a whole. Hence the development of Brahmanism here wiis 
on the more natural orthodox lines which do not exhibit the ever-recurring 
reorgani/jation necessitated by the impact of foreign invaders and hostile 
religions. 

In the course of this evolution of Brahmanism there appears to have 
been a stage of orthodo.xy when sea-voyage vvas not held to. make a Brahman, 
fall from his high estate — Manu’s objection seems to have but a restricted 
applicability, but the Koetei epigraphs seem to make even the restriction of 
feeble force, as a prohibition of sea-voyage for the Brahman. That the emi- 
grants apparently started from the .Pallava country and not the Tamil country 
proper may be significant of the fact that these were followers of Baudhiiyana 
and not of Apastambha. 

The Industrial Arts of South India. 

Passing on from the political to the industrial condition of India, we have 
already described the principal seaports, both on the western and eastern 
seaboard. If, as has been pointed out, there were so many thriving jjorts and, 
if foreign merchants sought these for trade at considerable risk of pirates, and 
if there was so much enterpriise in sea-going among the inhiibitants of the 
country itself, the conclusion is irresistible that the country had a prosperous 
industry, and .so, on examination, it appears certainl}’ to have been, Apart 
from the complaints of Petronius that fashionable Roman ladies exposed their 
charms much too immodestly by clothing themselves in the “ webs of wovTrt 
wind,” as he called the muslins imported from India, Pliny gays that India 
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drained the Roman empire annually to the extent of 55,000,000 sesterq^5, 
equal to £ 4 ^ 6 , 979 ^ sending in return goods which sold at a hundred tinjes 
their yaliie in India.2 He also remarks in another place, “ this is the price 
we pay for our luxuries and our women. ” 

That the industrial arts had received attention and cultivation in early 
times in India is in evidence to the satisfaction of the most sceptical mind. 
The early Tamils divided arts into six groups ; ploughing (meaning thoreliy 
agriculture), handicrafts, painting, commerce and trade, the learned arts, and 
laptly the fine arts. Of these, agriculture and commerce were regarded as of 
the first importance. Flourishing trade pre-supposes a volume of industry. 
4he, principal of which was weaving then, as it also has been until recently. 
Cotton, silk and wool seem to have been the material that were wrought into 
cloths. Among the woollens we find mention of manufactures from the 
“wool of rats3 which was regarded as particularly warm. There are thirty 
varieties of silks mentioned, each with a distinctive appellation of its own, as 
distinguished from the imported silks of China which had a separate name. 
The character of the cotton stuffs that were manufactured is indicated by the 
comparisons instituted between them and “ sloughs of serpents or “ Vapour 
from milk; ” and the general description of these as “those fine textures the 
thread of which could not be followed even by the eye. ” 

Exports and imports. 

The chief exports from the countr}', as the author of the Periplus says, 
were these. The produce of the soil like pei)per, great quantities of the best 
pearl are likewise purchased here, ivory, silk in the web, spikenard from 
the Ganges, malabathrum from the countries further to the east, transparent 
stones of all sorts, diamonds, rubies and tortoise shell from the Golden Cher- 
sonese or from the islands off the coast of Damirike. This is all from the 
port of Muzuris on the west coast. He goes on to say, there is a great 
resort of shipping to this port for pepper and malbathrum ; the merchants 
bring out a large quahtity of spice, and their other imports are topazes, 
stibium, coral, flint, glass, brass and lead, a small quantity of wine as 
profitable as at Barugaza, cinnabar, fine cloth, arsenic and \^’heat, not for 
sale but for the use of the crew. That Pliny’s complaint about the drain 
was neither imaginary nor hypersensitive is in evidence in a passage descrij)- 
tive of Muziris in one of the ancient classics of Tamil literature. ^ Musiri to 

1 Mommsen gives the total ;,i'l 1 ,000,000, /^6,000;000 for Arabia, /5, 000, 000 for India 

2 Malabar Manual,, Vol. 1. pp. 150— i 

3 This seems aUechniGal expression meaniiig the kiad of wool which lent itself to weaving. 

■I See Aham 148 quoted above. 
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which come the well-rigged ships of the Yavanas 3 ^ bringing gold and' taking 
away spices in exchange. 

Regarding the trade of the east coast, here follows the imports of 
Pahar ; horses were brought from distant lands beyond the seas, pepper, 
was brought in ships, gold and precious stones came from the northern 
mountains towards the west 2; - pearls from the southern seas and coral 
fe-onT the eastern seas. The produce of the region watered by the Ganges ; 
all that is grown on the banks of the Kaveri, articles of food from Ilam 
(Ceylon) and the manufactures of KaJaham (Sumatra)^ were brought there 
for sale as was stated already. The products of particular importance received 
in the port of Tondi (east or Chola Tondi in the Ramnad Dt.) are akir (a kind' 
of black aromatic wood), fine silk, camphor, silk stuff (from China), candjy 
sandal, scents; and these articles and salt were carried into the interior by 
means of wagons drawn by teams of oxen, slowly trudging along through town 
and village, effecting exchanges with commodities for export. Tolls were paid 
on the way during the journe\' from the coast up the plateau and back again. 
They did not forget in those days to maintain a regular customs establishment, 
the officials of which piled up the grain and stored up the things that could not 
immediately be measured and appraised, leaving them in the dockyards care- 
fully sealed wdth the tiger signet of the king.4 

The Tamils built their own ships ; and in the other crafts of the skilled 
artisan they seem to have attained some proficiency, though they availed 
themselves of experts from distant places. In the building of the audience hall 
of the royal palace at Puhar skilled artisans from Magadha, mechanics from 
Maradam (Mahratta), smiths from Avanti (Malva), carpenters from Yavana, 
worked^ together with the artisans of the Tamil land. There is also mention 
of a temple of the most beautiful workmanship in the same city, built of 
Gurjjara^^ workmanship. In the building of forts and in the providing of 

1 ^'a\'an?is in this connection stand undoubtedly for the foreign Cjreeks and Romans. Other 
foreigners also were knosvn and these were called Mlecliclias. Mullaiputtu, 61 -65 Pandit 
Swaminatlm Aiyar’s edition of FattupSttu. 

2 Ttic Western Ghats in Konkan and Tula seem to ha\-e produced, gold, See Aham'. 70. 

3 PatUnappfdai 127, ft. , 

4 Pattinappfdai, 134-6. Silappadhik.aram, Canto VI, 11. 120 — 30. 

5 Manimekhalai, Panto XIX, 11. L07. 

6 Ibid xvii. 1, 145; This has reference to the small temple of Sampapati, the Guardian-deity of^ 
Puhar. The Tamil Kuchchara can have a number of equivalents in Sanskrit and Prakrit, one of 
which of course is Gnrjara, It it is proved that the Gurjaras were unknown in India before the 
end of the fifth century A,I)., this eiiuation with Gnrjara will have to be given up. Apart from 
this it is possible we get a more satisfactory equivalent, fiither way this cannot be held to 
be a decisi\'e test of clironology. 
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them with weapons and missiles, both for offence and defence, the Tamils had 
attained to something like perfection twenty-four such w capons are mentioned 
among the defence of Madura. * 

Social, religious, etc., conditions of South India. 

Passing from the industrial to the literary, social and religious condition 
of the south, which we have so' far been considering, w e have again^to dO 
with the three kingdoms, each with a capital city and a premier port. The 
Cholas had their capital at Uraiyur, wdth Puhar for an alternative capital and 
chief port ; the Pandyas had their capital at Madura, w ith the port and {rremier 
.Vicefoyalty at Korkai ; the Cheras had their capital at Vanji, with the principal 
'port Muifiris, and Viceroyalty at Tondi. The Cholas had their premier Viceroy, 
who was generally the heir-apparent, or at least a prince of the blood, at Kanchi. 
These towns and ports, therefore, bulk very largely in the literature eind 
literary traditions of the period. The road from Kanchi to Trichinopoly 
appears to have passed through Tirukkovilur. From Trichinopoly (f.e., 
Uraiyur) to Madura it lay along the more arid parts of the Trichinopoly 
district to Kodumbai (Kodumbalur) in the state of Piidukotta, and thence to 
Nedumgulam ; from which place the road broke into three and led to Madura 
in three branches. From this last town a road kept close to the banks of the 
river Vaigai up to the Palnis ; and from there it went up the hills and down 
again along the banks of the Periyar to the town of Vanji, situated near its 
mouth. There w'ere also other roads besides ; one at least, from Vanji, to 
the modern Karur and thence on to Tirukkovilur. 

These roads were not safe in all parts alike, there being certain portions 
of them that passed through desert regions, inhabited by wild tribes who were 
a cause of terror to the w'ay-farers, particularly those who had something to 
lose, notw'ithstanding the fact that robbery was punished with nothing short 
of impalement. Journeys were none the less frequent for purposes of pilgri- 
mage or-in search of patronage for learning, or for the profits of commerce. 

Sources of information and criticism. 

I have gathered my facts from a vast body of Tamil literature only recent- 
ly made available to the student. I now' proceed to consider the sources of the 
information, which are the classical writers, Indian literature, Tamil and Sans- 
krit, and the Ceylonese chronicle. Of the first gX'Jup, Strabo wu'ote in the reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberius, Pliny published his geography in A.D. 77 ; the 
Periplus of the Erythra;nean Sea was written in the first century A.D. pro- 
bably A.D. 60 but not later than A.D. 80 ; Ptolemy wrote his geography 
about A.D. 150 ; the Peutingerian Tables w'ere composed in A.D. 232, 

* Silappadhilcfiram, Canto XV, 11. 207-17. 
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There were other w riters who wrote later but \ve are not Goncetfied with 
them directly. I would draw attention to threb points, taken from the vvo^ks 
of classical writers. Pliny remarks ; “At the presefat day voyages are ma;de 
to India every year, and companies of archers are carried on board because 
the Indian seas are infested by pirates”. Later on he says. “ It (Mu^iiris) is 
not a desirable place of call, pirates being in the neighbourhoods who occupy 
a! place called Nitrias : and besides it is not well supplied with w^areS for 
traffic”. This was done before A.D. 77. Ptolemy regarded this port Mui^iris 
as an emporium, and places the country of Aioi south of Bakarai. Though 
Ptolemy does mark the division of the Konkon coast extending northwards of 
Nitra (Nitriasof Pliny) and up to the port of Mandagara, which is identified 
with some place not yet definitely accepted, in the southern Mahratta country 
north of Goa as “ Ariake Andron Piraton ” meaning “the Ariaka of the 
pirates” in his time, says no more of pirates at all ; meaning there was no 
piracy at the time to which his w'ork relates, a period not far from him. The 
Periplus on the contrary does make mention of the piratic character of this 
coast and gives a straightforward account of its active prevalence at the time 
in regard to the ports in the neighbourhood. The bearing of this we shall 
see presently *. The Peutingerian Tables state clearly that tw'O Roman 
cohorts were maintained in the same town for the protection of Roman 
commerce. 

Mr. Sewell who has made an elaborate study of the Roman coins found 
in India considers that an examination of the coin finds leads to the followirig 
conclusions, f 

* The following account from Marco Polo of this coast is worth noting : — 

There go forth every year more than a hundred corsair vessels on cruise. These pirates 
take with them their wives and children and stay out the whole Summer. Their method is. to 
join in .fleets of 20 or 30 of these pirate vessels together, and then they form what they call a sea 
cordon, that is, they drop off till there is an interval of 5 or 6 miles between ship and ship, so that 
they cover something like a hundred miles of sea, and no merchant ship can escape them. Tor 
when any one corsair sights a vessel a signal is made by fire or smoke* and then the whole of them 
make for this and seize the merchants and plunder them. After they have plrindered them they 
let them go, saying “ Go along with you and get more gain, and that may-hap' will fall to us 
also ! ’ ’ 

He also notes in respect of the kingdom of Eli the followihg 

If any ship enters their estuary and anchors there having been bound for some other port, 
they seize her and plunder the cargo. For they say, you were bound for somewhere else, and 
’tis God has sent you hither’ to us, so we have a right to all your goods. And they think it is no 
sin to act thus. And this naiughty custom prevails all over fhe provinces' of India, td wit, that if 
a ship is driven by stress of weather into some other port j than that to which it Was feound, it dwas 
sure to be plundered. But if a ship came bound originally, , to dhe place, they 'receive it with„all 
honour and give it due protection." 

t (J. R. A. S. 1904, p. 599.) 



1. There was hardly any 'commerce between Rome and India during th® 
Consulate. 

2. With Augustus began an intercourse which enabling the Romans to 
obtain oriental luxuries during the early days of the empire, culminated about 
the time of Nero, who died A.D. 68* 

3. From this time forward the trade declined till the date of CafaGallaj 
A.D. 217. 

4. From the date of Caracalla it almost entirely ceased; 

5. It revived again, though slightly, under the Byzantine eihpetors. 

He also infers that the trade under the "early emperors was in luxuries; 

under the later ones in industrial products, and under the Byzantines the 
commerce was with the south-west coast only, and not with the interior. He 
differs from those who find an explanation of this fluctuation in the political 
and social condition of India itself,and the facilities or their absence for 
navigating the seas, and considers that the cause is to be sought for in the 
political and social condtion of Rome. 

From an examination of the second class of my sources of informatiorl 
alone, we ' find that there was a period when South India w'as under great 
ruldrs, who gave the country peace and thus provided the indispensable 
security for commerce. This period can be showm to correspond to that of 
the Roman empire from Augustus to Caracalla. Afrer this period we find the 
country in a condition of political flux. So, then, we may still find one at least 
of the most potent causes of this commercial decline in the internal condition 
of India itself. Pliny' and Ptolemy do not mention the Roman cohorts at 
Muziris which the Peutingerian Tables do. The first exploit of the Red-Chera’s 
father is the destruction of the Kadambu tree of the sea. 

ueorrOiBirQiBQ ^irLDiSiuj 

II-ll, 11. 12-13. 

si— LOLLOP s(B(^QasrQ<s>jkQ p 11-12, 11. 1- — 3. 

^<3iriw(^L9Q0eiai—UJLDiTdsL^'Sof^sSs 

sL-ihugUih^uj pfSuj e}jeowu(£l<sSuj£Mu^sesr 11-17, 11- 5-6- 

From the padirruppattu. 

Another compliment that the poets never miss an opportunity of bestowdng 

Continued from previous page : — 

It would be interesting to note as Yule remarks that it was in this neighboiu'hood that Ibn 
Batuta fell into the hands of pirates and was stripped to the very drawers. That region continued 
to be piratical up to the days of Clive and Watson as we know. In the days of Sivaji it continued 
to be piratical also, as he is said to have replied to an English Embassy protesting against this 
piracy that “ it was against the laws of Cosichon,”'to restore any ship or goods that were driven 
ashore.” The central Asian ambassador Abd-er-Razaak has something to say of pirates near 
the Calicut coast, 

Marco polo, Yule and Cordier III (3rd Edn.), Chap. XXIV and XXV, pp. 380 — 392. 

S 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 
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upon this Red-Chera himself is that the Chera fleet sailed on the waleirS of that 
Vittoral with a sense of dominion and securit}'.* The Kadambu mentioned 
above is explained as a tree of extraordinary magic powers which could not be 
cut down by ordinary man. I rather think from the context that it has 
reference to a piratical rendezvous of the tribe of people who are known as 
the Kadambas. This view seems to be directly countenanced by the extract 
3 in tfie note before the last which says in eflect that he crossed the sea, 
destroyed the Kadambu and brought his enemies to subjection. t If 

this view be correct, the advent of the said Chera brought along with it 
security. This would be in conformity with Ptolemy’s reference to Aay, who 
was one of the seven chieftains known to literature as “the last seven.” From 
the body of works known to Tamil scholars as theSangarn works their contem- 
poraneity could easily be established from internal evidence alone. I find the 
name Aay a distinctive name of two individuals, and not quite of a family. 
This Aay must have been the contemporary of, or a little older than, Ptolemy 
and the age of Ptolemy would practically be the age of the Red-Chera, and 
the Chera ascendenc}'. This conclusion only confirms what has been arrived 
at independently of this class of evidence. The Gajabahu of Ce 3 don who 
visited the Red-Chera almost at the end of his reign, ruled according to the 
Ceylonese chronicles from A.D. 113 to 135. Even allowdng for the difference 
between the Ceylonese date of the Nirvana of the Buddha + and that arrived 
at by modern scholars as Dr. Fleet, namely 60 years, that date for Gajabahu 
would be A.D. 173 to 193. The Chera ascendency then would cover the 
middle fifty years of the second century A.D. 

The date of the death of the Roman Emperor Caracalla corresponds 
closely to the disappearance of the Satavahanas of the Dakhan. According 
to the latest opinion the power of the Kushanas also vanished about the same 
period. In South India likewise the Pandya ascendency passes into 

&sm LSI(^^^rr'2i5srsijrT6sreii(osr(^LSi—(c^ 

QuiTeo/B^0rBiTeufrQujrrLLi^ujisjdjsui^ 

l 3 rriTsed(^Qs^<soa&)n ^'2/ssrQiuLD, Puram 128- 

Marokkattu Nappsalaiyar on Malayaman Tirumudik-Kari. 

t It would be nothing surj-jrising if the Kadainbu treje, the country-date or some tree like it 
had been the tree-totem of this tribe. One tree in particular might have been regarded as peculiar- 
ly sacred by the tribe like the famous Oak at Dodono of the ancient Greeks or of the slightly less 
famous Oak trunk of the Saxons of the days of Charlemagne. Such trees with the Tamils were 
called guard-trees and cutting tliern down was an invitation to a war to the death of the Margosa 
tree of Palayan. The Kadambas are one among four different classes of the agricultural popu- 
lation. 

t The case for making this allowance does not stand on so good a footing now as it did at one 
time. 
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darkness. The century following is one of ‘the dark spots in Indian history, 
until the rise of the Guptas in the North, of the Ghalukyas in the Dakhan 
and of the Pallavas in the South. 

The Rise of the Sassanian Power. 

This prosperous and flourishing Roman trade with India lasted over a 
little more than two centuries as we saw, beginning almost from the reign of 
Augustus and coming to an end practically with the death of Caracalla.1 In 
India also the Kushan empire in the north and that of the Andhras in the 
Dakhan and the rule of the Tamil kings in the South came to an eclipse almost 
about the same time, as the rise of Sassanian power in Persia. What may be 
the exact connection between the rise of the Sassanian power on the one hand 
and of the extinction of the Indian powers on the other has to be unveiled by 
future research. It is, however, clear that Roman commerce suffered extinc- 
tion practically because of the rise of this power which interposed itself along 
the route of Roman commerce overland and perhaps to a smaller extent 
obstructed the long oversea commerce; The Persian Gulf route passed 
effectively under the control of the Sassanids, who seem early to have exerted 
themselves to capture the trade of the Arabs and whose efforts had succeeded 
so far in it that they could extend their voyages of commerce across the \\ hole 
width of the Indian ocean, and venture as far as the Shantung Peninsula in 
China. While the rise of this power seems to have diminished the maritime 
enterprise of the Tamils in the Arabian Sea region, if it did not actually 
extinguish it, it left the Tamil enterprise across the Bay of Bengal unaffected 
although not altogether alone. 

Tamil enterprise across the Bay of Bengal from Tamil sources. 

From what has already been said above it is clear that the Tamils of South 
India had commenced their colonial enterprise across the Bay of Bengal earlier 
than we know anything of. The familiarity with which Savagarn and the 
voyages thereto are spoken of, and the description of the imports into the 
port of Tondi in the Ramnad district and Kaveripattanam at the mouth of 
the river Kaveri, which answer detail after detail to what we learn from the 
Periplus and Ptolemy, warrant the inference that the Tamils had an established 
system of overseas trade on this side of the coast of the peninsula. Taken 
as a whole, then, the knowledge w'e gain of the overseas enterprise of the 
Tamils, reaches back to times, perhaps centuries, before the age of the classical 
Tamil literature from which these details are gmined. The ship coins of the 
Andhras whose provenance, according to Sir Walter Elliot, is the coast region 
between the Pennars, north and south, the region pre-eminently of a class of 
people known by the name'Tiraiyar goes only to conflrm what we learn from 
Tamil literatiKe. What is more, we hear af a class of merchants described in 
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Tamil as Ma-Sattu-vanigan (Sans. Maha Sartba-Vanik) as great sea-going 
merchants, indicating the existence of a class of people whose profession it 
was to trade overseas. When actually this communication began we are 
not in a position to state, but that there was something like a settled communic- 
ation and regular voyage of commerce cannot be doubted. This prevalence of 
communication between South India on the one side and the Malaya penin- 
sula^and the Islands on the other is confirmed in a very unlooked-for fashion 
by the recently discovered Koetei inscriptions to which we have already 
referred. The fact that Brahmans emigrated to the distant east, as far east as 
the east coast of Borneo, and the character of the emigrant colony make it 
indubitable that this was an emigration from South India, probably from the 
region of the early Pallavas. 

Among the ruins of the monuments discovered all over this region, both 
Further India and the islands, the general position seems to be that the 
earliest monuments have reference to the worship of Vishnu. According to 
the recognised authorities Saivism followed, these two being followed later by 
Buddhism. This order of succession, not necessarily exelusively so, seems 
to be the case in regard to Further India as far as exploration work has gone on 
there. A similar conclusion seems warranted from all that we know of monu- 
mental Java, as the position is explained by the explicit statement of Fa-hien 
in regard to his own Java which must be the same as Ptolemy’s Sabadju, and 
not the island Java, as we know it at present. This may now be stated with 
confidence for the following reasons, summarised by Colonel Gerini as a result 
of an elaborate investigation in his Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography* 

“ As to the name Java being applied to the whole or part of Sumatra we 
have the evidence (1) of the Kedah Annals (Ch. XIII, Low’s Translation in the 
Journal of Indian Archipelago, Vol. Ill) that Achin or Acheh was called the 
country of Jawi (Javi), (2) of Ibn Batuta, who records Sumatra in 1345-6 
under the name of “ Island Jewah (or Java,) ” (See Defremerey and Sanguin- 
etti’s Edition and Translation, Vol. IV, pp. 228) and (3) the still more decisive 
and far older testimony of the Pagar-ruyang inscription in the central part 
of the island (Manang-Kabau district) dating from A.D. 656, where king 
Aditya-Dharma is called the ruler of the “P'irst (or primeval) Land of Java” 
{Prathama YavaBhu) meaning, apparently, the first kingdom founded by the 
Yava or Java race in Sumatra, or still better, in the Archipelago (See Bom. 
R.A.S., June 1861, Appendix P. XVII). It should, moreover, be noted that 
the natives of Nias speak of the Malays of Sumatra as Dawa, a term which 
is evidently a corruption of Java or Dava, especially as the Battak apply to the 
same people on their borders the slightly different denomination of Jan.” 

"" Pages 462. 
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This Savagam was known to the Tamils as a kingdom ruled over by a 
king by name Bhumi-chandra. The name of his queen was Amara Sundari, 
and both of them brought up a child, an avatar of the Buddha, somewhat 
miraculously born of a cow. But the geographical detail in connection with 
this story is that it had for its capital a town called Nilgapuram. (See Mani- 
mekhalai, canto XIV). Colonel Gerini in his Researches labours hard to explain 
what Ptolemy’s Argyre*, the capital of his labadiu or Sabadiu actually was 
and identifies it with Achin in Acheh on the N.-W. coast of Java. 

If Nagapuram was the capital of Savagam, the capital of Sabadiu must be 
the equivalent of Nagapuram. Ptolem}'’s Argyre does not come any way 
near it at first sight ; but this Nagapuram passes by the alternative designation 
l^ho gavatipura, and has yet another possible alternative Uragapura which 
comes nearest to Argyre. It is well known that Kalidasa speaks of the 
capital of the Pandyas as Uragapuraf, meaning thereby that the capital of the 
Pandyas was in his time known as Uragapura. 

To the Classical Tamils although Madura is by far the most familiar, the 
term Alavayl or Halasya (abr-Hala-Halasya) was not unfamiliar. If the name 
of the island Savagam was due to Tamil, the capital may well be ascribed to the 
same source, and if the capital city had been founded under the auspices of 
Madura, it might well take the name Uragapura giving Ptolemy’s equivalent 
Argyre. Whether Uragapura in its alternative form Bhogavatipura is actually 
responsible for the term Sri-Bhoja for the later capital of Sumatra is more 
than we can assert at present. Hence it would be more reasonable from 
every point of view to regard Sumatra as the “ Prathama ” Java, the other 
island Java being so called by the immigrants from this original Java. 

Information from I-tsing’s Records of the Western world. 

As we pass from Fa-hien to the other Chinese traveller to whom we are 
indebted for a considerable volume of information regarding Java, we find a 
different state of things from the point of view of religion. This traveller 
I-tsing left the Shantung peninsula in a Persian ship and came down to Sri- 
Bhoja ; proceeded from there to Tamra-lipti and travelled therefrom in India 
learning Sanskrit and collecting manuscrij)ts hearing on Buddhism. After 
spending a number of years, he returned to Sri-Bhoja with hundreds of manu- 
scripts. After taking a holiday home, he returncd'with several collaborators 
to Sri Bhoja. He stayed some years there and, completed the translation of 
several of the manuscripts he had collected and sent home 500 volumes of 
translation. He settled down in Sri-Bhoja for the obvious reason that he 

* Opus. Cit., pp. 656 ff. 

t Raghuvamsa, Canto VI Sloka. 

t one poem in the Ahanamlru is ascribed to an author whose name is given as Perrdavayar. 
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commanded the convenience for carrying on his literary labours. The period 
of his travels cover the last quarter of the seventh century. He then found 
the kingdom of SrI-Bhoja which exercised authority not only over its own 
territory, but also over the islands and principalities across the straits in the 
Malaya peninsula, so that we might say that the period of expansion of the 
kingdom of Sri-Bhoja had already begun. He was hospitably treated and 
was provided with a state ship by the Maharaja of Sri-Bhoja, who apparently 
also supplied him with all requirements, for conducting his literary labours after 
his return from India. The country was then essentially Buddhist. The 
change from just the beginnings of Buddhistic influence in the age of Fa-hien, 
to the dominance of Buddhism during I-tsing’s stay in the islands gives us 
clearly to understand that the intervening centuries, fifth, sixth and seventh 
centuries, of the Christian era constitute the period of Buddhistic outspread 
in this region. It may be due to the influence of Buddhistic scholars like 
Buddha Gosha, who is said to have travelled from Ceylon to Burma on a 
religious mission. Either he himself, or others like him before and after were 
responsible for this expansion of Buddhism. This does not seem unlikely as 
we know that in the sixth century South India contributed at least one principal 
to the Nalanda University, perhaps the most distinguished, Uharmapala of 
Kanchi. When Hiuen-tsang was in Kanchi, he had to cancel the project of 
going to Ceylon, where he wanted to learn certain parts of the Buddhist Vinaya. 
During his stay in Kanchi there arrived a number of Buddhist Divines from 
Ceylon, and they told him that the island was so disturbed by internecine war 
that it w'ould not be w'orth his while going there then. When he told them what 
exactly his mission wais, they undertook to instruct him themselves as they 
were by far the most learned in that particular section of the Buddhist Canon. 
This disturbed state of the country relates to the middle of the seventh century. 
Some of the Buddhists from Ceylon might have found asylum in Sri-Bhoja, 
and that perhaps was the reason wdiy in I-tsing’s days Sri-Bhoja had become 
a great Buddhist centre. Whatever the cause, Sri-Bhoja in which I-tsing 
stayed was an important centre in which he could carry on his literary labours 
quite as well as in Nillanda itself, the climate of w'hich was unsuitable to the 
Chinese scholar. Hence we see that the outspread of religion from South 
India into the islands of the Archipelago, probably was in the same order chrono- 
logically as in the case of Further India, and that is also to be what we discover 
the order in respect of the archaeological monuments in Java. The most 
remarkable ones such as the Boro-Budur are entirely Buddhist and this Java 
monument is described by competent authority (such as Prof. P^oucher) to be- 
long to the 8th or the 9th Century A.D. In the central province of Java, however, 
on the heights of the mountains could be discovered ruins of temples dedicated to 



Siva considered to belong to a period not later than the seventh or the eighth 
century. In the western part of Sumatra island again, Sanskrit inscriptions 
of a Vaishnava. character have been found, and these are ascribed to the period 
about A.D. 450 to 600. This according to Colonel Gerini* indicates the order 
of the religious overflow from Sumatra into Java. This order, from the point 
of view of India, is essentially a question of wherefrom the emigrants started 
arid to what particular* region of South India they belonged. Vaishnavism'and 
Saivism flourished side by side at the dawn of the Christian era, and they 
could both of them have gone eastwards at any time since that period. If it 
should have been that the first colony went from the region of the PallavaSj that 
ifi. from near the mouth of the Krishna, Vaishnavisra colild have been estab- 
lished first. Whatever was the origin of this chronological Order there is no 
question about the order itself. The Koetei inscriptions are evidence of the 
spread of Vedic Brahmans from South India. The Takopa inscription on a 
stone found near the mouth of the River Takopa in the Malaya peninsula is 
again in Pallava characters of the 7th or the early 8th century, and relates to a 
Vishnu temple of Narayana-VenugopMa on the top of a hill called Narayana 
higher up the river. The actual purport of this inscription is the construction 
of a tank near the temple and the placing of it under the protection of certain 
communities of people described as Sena-Mukham, Manigramam and Cha pa- 
tar. t The first seems to refer to a military force Sena-Mukham being 
explained as the Royal Guards.” ; Manigramam is a well known mercantile 
community of the west coast and “ Chapattar” the last, if the reading of the 
first part is quite correct (it is rather doubtful) would mean “ body of archers.” 
Manigramam is certain indication of a colony from the west coast. This 
origin of the colony would explain the Vaishnava character of the settlement. 
So far then we see the influence of South India continued intact ; and the 
period ranging from before the days of Ptolemy right on to the beginning of 
the 10th century almost, may be regarded as the period of the greatest South 
Indian influence in this part of Asia. 

The advent of Islamic enterprise in the East. 

During the period e.'itending from the first quarter of the seventh century 
onwards, a new influence began to be felt in the rise and expansion of Islam 
in Arabia. The fall of Persia as a result of the successful war conducted by 
Khalif Omar introduced a new political element'in mid-western Asia which 
was likely to exercise a considerable influence upon the Indian Ocean 

* Opus Cit. 

t J. R. A. S. 1904. pp. 397-88. 

•t Silappadikaram XIX. 369 Sana Mukliam is also a division of an army composed of 3 units 
namely, 3 chariots, 3 elephants, 9 horses and 15 men — PiAgalandai, 541, 
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havigation. We hear of descents of Arab Muhammadan fleets on the coasts 
of the northern Konkan and the region of Sindh in the reign of Omar himself. 
But the Persians under the Sassanids seem to have established themselves 
so well on the Indian Ocean, that even this conquest did not displace Persian 
nautical enterprise in the eastern arm of the Indian Ocean. Late in the 7th 
century, the Persians so far maintained themselves as to cari^y on a regular 
trade as far east as the Shantung peninsula, That I-tsing travelled in a 
Persian ship from the Shantung peninsula to SrI-Bhoja in the island of 
Sumatra is the clearest possible evidence of it. At the time, the fact that 
I-tsing performed the rest of his journey to Tarnralipti in a ship provided by 
the Maharaja of Sri-Bhoja is equally a clear indication of the rising sea-powec 
of this enterprising state of Sumatra. While therefore the Arab and Persian 
had to carry on the eastern trade in friendly rivalry, this new element of a 
native power in Sumatra was somewhat disconcerting to the rivals themselves. 
It cannot be stated that during this period the Hindus of South India and 
Bengal and the inhabitants of Ceylon necessarily ceased their maritime acti- 
vities. The Takopa inscription already adverted to is evidence of some 
enterprise on the part of the colonists from the region of the Malabar coast, 
but more than that this was the age of Buddhistic outspread from South India, 
and all this expansion it would be difficult to assert, took place by means of 
available foreign shipping. The fact that an invasion set out from the coasts 
of the Pallava country against Ceylon consisting of a fleet of 300 ships is 
certain indication that nautical efforts on the Tamil coasts had not come to an 
end. A Tamil poet could still speak in the 8th century of ships bringing 
elephants and gold, and lying in harbour at Mahabalipuram (the Seven Pago- 
das of Anglo-India). There are records of several invasions of the West Coast 
and of Ceylon by the Cholas ; what is more of a greater invasion fitted out 
and sent against the king of Ramanna, the ruler of Pegu, by the great Ceylon 
Buddhistic King Parakramabahu. The sounder conclusion from the evi- 
dence at our command therefore is that these had all traded together in 
peaceful rivalry during this period- 

The expansion of the Kingdom of Sri-Bhoja. 

The rise of the kingdom of Sri-Bhoja and the prominent position that it 
occupied when I-tsing was on his travels in India, that is, in the latter half 
of the 7th century A. I), was the beginning of a career of expansion for this 
kingdom. The number of references that w'e get to missions sent from this 
kingdom to China and the early references in the records of Muhammadan 
Arab travellers indicate clearly that the kingdom, of Sri-Bhoja beginning as a 
small state w'as fast advancing to what might be described as a sort of imperial 
position in the Eastern Seas. Sulaiman (A.D. 851), speaking of Zabej, says 
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“that the entire region obeys a single king.” Both Ibn-Khurda-dbih (A.D. 
864) and Abn-Said of the later 9th century have much the same thing to say 
of the Maharaja of Zabej. He is said to rule over a large number of islands 
stretching for a distance of a thousand parasangs (2,400 miles). Among his 
possessions are counted (1) Sarbaja or Serboza both of them alike standing for 
Sri-Bhoja (Modern Palembaug), (2) Kami producing camphor, this Rami being 
the same as Lambri or Lameri including in it Fansur or Barns camphor-forests," 
and (3) Kalah on the Malay peninsula. According to Tbn-Khurda-dbih, it was 
ruled over by the Jaba prince of India (ruler of Pegu). But x\bu-Said includes 
it in the territory of the Maharaja of Sri-Bhoja. This position given to 
it in the 9th century is conhrmcd by later writers— those that obtained their 
information from previous writers as well as those who wrote from first-hand 
information of their own. What we learn therefore from Arab w'riters would 
justify the inference that in the centuries of Chola ascendency in South India 
Sri-Bhoja w^s the dominant power in the Archipelago. It is apparently of 
one of these rulers that Renaudot records a somewhat legendary story of 
invasion of what seems the Pandya country ,for the purpose of punishing the 
contemporary Pandya ruler for having spoken ill of the great Maharaja. 

Diplomatic and other relations between the Chola Empire and Sri-Bhoja. 

To the Tamilian rulers, however, across the Bay of Bengal, the Maharajas 
of Sri-Bhoja were rulers of Kadaram; as such they are brought to our notice in 
a few records relating to them. In regard to the identiheation of the rulers 
of Kadaram with the Maharajas of Sri-Bhoja the evidence has been discussed 
elsewhere.* 

A ruler of Kadaram by name Chiidamani Varman applied for permission 
and obtained a license from the great Chola RajaRiija for the building of a 
Vihara in Negapatam, which is called in the record Chudarnani Vihart^. 
About the same time an embassy went from him to China, asked for the 
blessings of “ Plis Celestial Majesty ” for the new' Vihara that he built, and 
obtained from him approval of the name and “ the presentation of bells. ” 
The vihara perhaps was not completed in the time of Chiidamani V^arma. His 
son Mara Varma purchased and made over to this vihara tw'O villages, the 
record conveying which is known to Epigraphists by the name “ the large 
Leyden Grant.”! This is a Chola charter on copper-plates licensing or ratify- 
ing this transaction. This relationship apparently continued for about 20 
years, when for some reason or other a cause of war had arisen. An expedi- 
tion W'as fitted out against this Raja of Kadaram known this time as Sangrama 

* KrijC-ndra, the Gangaigoncla Chola in the Sir Asutosh Commemoration volumes: Vol. Ill, 
Calcutta University. 

t Translated by Dr, HJrtb in J. R. A. S. 189G, pp. 489. 

6 
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Vijayottunga Varnia, probably the son and successor of Mara Vijayottunga 
Varma. As is explained in the article quoted above, Rajendra had, as a 
necessary preliminary, to conquer Orissa as the royal families of Orissa and 
Sii-Bhoja appeared to have been related to each other, both of them belong- 
ing to Sri-Sailendra-Vamsa. The war which Rajendra carried on as far as the 
banks of the Ganges, and the thorough-going way that he carried it to 
bring the Kalinga rulers into submission to- him were both necessitated for 
the safety of his own flank. One possible cause of this invasion overseas 
seems to be th;i.t the Tamil States in the east were being absorbed by the 
ruler of Sri-Blmja in the course of his imperial expansion. The several 
embassies referred to in the record of the Chinese trade Superintendent 
Chao-Ju-Kua, and the one in particular of date A.D. 1033 from a Lo-cha- 
Into-Lo-Chulo is from Sri-Rajendra Deva Chola, that is, Rajendra, the 
Gangaigonda Chola, had probably the same object in view.* This distant 
embassy was a})})arently sent by Rajendra with a view to {putting matters on 
a permanent footing in respect of his eastern territory across the seas. The 
last mission wo hear of is dated A.D. 1077 from the Chola country belonging 
to the reign of the great Chola , ruler Kulottunga A.D. 1070 to 1118. The 
Sung history relating to this mission states that Chu-lien (the Chola country) 
had become tributary to Sn.n-fut-Zai (Sri Vijaya of the time) which seems to 
be the name that Sri-Bhoja assumed at that time. The Sung reference cannot 
therefore be to the Cliola country on the peninsula of India. It refers 
apparently to the Chola possessions on the e.ast coast and the islands of the 
Bay of Bengal. We do not hear of any relation between the Chola country 
and the east after this period, and therefore the inference seems safe that the 
Chola overseas dominance was thenceforward as good as given up. The 
century follovving is a century of the decline of the Chola power and a revival 
of that of the Pandyas. The great Pandya king who ruled from A.D. 1268 to 
1310-11 had considera,ble maritime trade bo-th with the west, as far as, at 
any rate, the Persian Gulf, if not Arabia, and as far east as China. But this 
vast trade which was the cause of prosperity of the vast Pandya kingdom 
seems to have been in the hands of a body of Arab Muhammadans whose 
head-quarters were in the Persian Gulf in the island of Kis or Kais. Their 
ruler, known by the title Malik-ul-Islam Jaraal-ud-din, had not only the 
monopoly of the horse trade of the Pandya kingdom but seemed also 
to have enjoyed the control of the eastern trade. His first agent Abdur 
Rahman-ut-Thaibi had his headquarters at Kayal, the chief port in the 
south-east of the Pandya country and had control of the whole coasting 
trade. It was a cousin of this agent a Jaraal-ud-din (Chamalatung) who went 

* See also Geriiii Opus. Cit., pp. 609, Note 
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on a mission to China on behalf of the great Pandya king Kulasekhara. This 
transformation, of the trade passing from the hands of the natives of South 
India into the hands of the Arab agents of the local monarchs, seems to have 
come about in the course of the decline of the Chola power. Ihe inference then 
is that the Cholas were the chief maritime power of the Coromandel coast and 
that their decline meant, the decline of the maritime activity of the Tamils. 

Ultimate Arab supersession of Hindu Trade. 

The Arab Muhammadans must have for some considerable time settled 
down along this coast for purposes of trade. W'e have already stated that 
there were small settlements of these even in a town like Kaveiipatta- 
«am. That state of things must have continued and it is probably the pass- 
ing of the bulk of the eastern trade under their control, and of the ('orornandel 
coast proving the exchange mart betw'een the goods from the west and goods 
from the east that explains the Arab name Malabar (Landing place) which the 
Arabs gave to the South Indian coast extending from Q uilon to Nellore accord- 
ing to Wassaf. It is just about this time of the rising of the Arab agencies 
on the Indian coast there w'ere founded a numlier of settlements of these Arabs 
along the Ceylon coast as well. It is to this age -again that is ascribed the 
gaining of sufficient influence by the Arabs on the noith coast of Java, where- 
from by a few important conversions to Muhammadanism they began to 
exercise that influence that ultimately led to Java and the islands adjoining 
adopting the Muhammadan faith. It is this convcision to Muhammadanism 
of the East Indian Archipelago, that is responsible for the cessation of the 
Hindu maritime enterprise in the east. It does not appear however to have 
ceased entirely. The famous charter to oversea traders granted by the 
Kakatiya king, Ganapati, and which is recorded in the pillar at Mottupalli 
near the mouth of the riv^er Krishna seems to have rcv'ivcd a, little of the 
Hindu enterprise in this particular region about the same' time that the 
trade of the Pandyan coast W'as passing into the hands of the Aiabs. The 
Telugu poet Srinatha in the dedication of his peom Haravihisam to one 
Avachi Tippaya Setty of Nellore says that lippay^-a Setty had the monoploy 
of supplying all valuable articles to the great Devaraya 1 1 of Vi jayanagar, to 
the Sultan Muhammad of the Idahmani kingdom and to the Keddi chief, 
Kumaragiri Reddi of Kondavidu. He is said to hav'e impciited camphor- 
plants from the Punjab, gold from Jalanogi, elephants fiom Ceylon, good 
horses from Hurirnanji (Ormux), musk from Croa, pearls fiom Apaga, musk 
from Chotangi and fine silks from China. 

Whether w;e should take it tha‘t he got them all through the agency of 
the Muhammadan overseas merchants may be doubted. I here is how^ever the 
patent fact that, in the two and a half centuries of the ascendency- of the 
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Vijayanagar Empire in Southern India something like 300 ports were open 
to trade along the coast. There is no reference to any effort oh the part of 
this empire to build up or maintain a navy unless the “ Lordship of the 
Southern Ocean” held by Lakkanna under Devaraya 11 meant naval control 
of the seas. It is the want of a navy on the part of Vijayanagar and its 
failure to provide one that opened the way for the enterprise of foreigners, 
European foreigners in this period in India. 

Conclusion . 

This somewhat cursory survey of the maritime enterprise of the Hindus 
of South India makes it clear that the South Indian Hindus exhibited com- 
mendable enterprise oversea, and carried their civilization and religion across 
the Bay of Bengal to the East Indian Achipelago in the centuries, perhaps 
anterior to the Christian era. With the dawn of the Christian era, this 
enterprise takes form and shape and we begin to see therefore communities 
of South Indian inhabitants along the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal. 
These communities began to grow and flourish to such an extent that they 
cease to be merely temporary trade settlements, but permanent colonies of 
the Hindus, necessitating even a considerable amount of Brahman emigration 
as essential to the life of the Hindu community as a whole. The whole turn 
that was given to the civilization of the East Indian archipelago is in the form 
that religious and cultural development exhibited in South India. Vaishnavism 
and Saivism or subsequently southern or Hinayanist Buddhism spread over from 
South India and Ceylon to the east and gave rise to those magnificent monu- 
ments, some of which even excel those of the mother country. The character 
of these monuments as far as thev could be studied from their ruinous condi- 
tion and the few inscriptions that have been discovered indicate unmistak- 
ably that the ins})iration came from South India. The culture was South 
Indian undoubtedly. The cause of prosperity of these might be regarded as 
due to South India as it is .South Indian enterprise that built up the trade of 
the Archipelago and the Malay Peninsuki with wTich it maintained a conti- 
nuous trade in commodities of rare value, and gained from her the practical 
monopoly for several of them. In the develof)ment of a commerce from out 
of this exuberance of nature. South Indian Hindus played a prominent part. 
At one time, it looked as though it had succeeded in establishing a Greater 
India, but the want of sustamed enterprise combined with efficient rivalries 
stopped them short in this enterprise, as soon as it was well on the w'ay to its 
full development. This failure proved a vital defect in the imperial career of 
Vijayanagar and made a permanent Hindu Empire even in South India 
impossible. 



MALNAD CHIEFS. 

{Extract from Chronicles compiled about 1820 A. D.) 

Translated b_v R. Shama, Shastry, Esg., b.a,, m.r.a.s. 

History of Sagar. 

Ikkeri Sagara was once a forest and belonged to the Kadambas whose capital 
was Chandragutti. Then it came under the Ballalas. Then this country was 
divided into Kundanadu and Tadanadu and was ruled over by Palyagar Bom- 
marasa and his family, as feudal chiefs of the Ballalas. Viraballala ruled in 
1140 (Saka=:1218 A.D.). Then Balenavangadiyar constructed Kali Somes- 
vara temple. Hence this place came to be known as Keladi samsthanam. 
There are a number of stones containing inscriptions of Ballalaraya. Copies 
of those inscriptions have been taken (by me, author of the Chronicle). After, 
the Ballalas, the Narapatis of Anegundi, belonging to the family of Harihara, 
took this country under their power. They ruled over it for sometime in the 
beginning and then let it over on hire-system. There was at the time in 
Hallibayalu near Keladi one Basappa as a gauda of that place. He had two 
brothers called Chavudagauda and Bhadragauda. To graze their cows these 
men employed under them two Parayas called Vadaya and Murari. One of 
his cows was one day found to be milking over an ant-hill. On being informed 
of this, the two brothers removed the ant-hill and found under it a Linga. 
Then Chavudagauda worshipped it and set it up in a temple. A few days 
after a cobra spread its hood over his head when he \\"as asleep under a tree 
and went on its way without biting him. An astrologer also told him that he 
would be a king. He made the astrologer a Sanubhoga or collector of taxes 
in his village. At the same time a box containing treasure-trove was unearthed 
by Murari’ while ploughing Chavuda’s fields. In memory of Murari, Chavuda 
called the fort which he built there (Edava Murari kot6), the fort of tumbling 
Murari. Meanwhile Sadasiva and Achyuta were ruling over Vijayanagar. 
Under their command Chavuda sent Bhadra to Sadasivaraya in saka 1467, 
Visvavasu. Sadasivaraya heard what Bhadra had to say of his property and 
giving him the name of .Sadasiva Nayaka empowered him to be the Viceroy 
of Sagar and the neighbouring country and commanded him to put down all 
the Palyagars molesting that part of the country at that time. 

After his return Sadasivanayak raised an army and invading the adjoining 
country put down one after another the followung Palyagars : — (1) Ikkeri 
Mallanagauda, (2) NcHura Puttegauda, (3) ^urguppe Puttegauda, (4) Malati 
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Puttegauda, (5) Vriddhi Muppina Gauda, (6) Manchala Pattegauda, and (7) 
Yelagalli Puttegauda. Likewise he also reduced some minor Palyagars, such as 
the Palyagar of (1) Sirvanti, (2) Viranna of Angadi, (3) Puttanna of Kanale, 
and (4) Putte Gauda of Valura. Thereafter he consolidated the whole territory 
as Keladi and began to rule over it in Saka 1483, Durmati, Sam. 

Once on this occasion Chavuda’s Gurukar was chasing a hare. It 
littacked the hound and bit it. On learning this, he considered it as a land 
of heroes and erected a fort there and called it Ikkeri. Then consulting his 
Sama jikas, he constructed a bazaar street to the town in the midst of the villages 
of Ikkeri, Siravanti, Yelagalli, and Keladi. , Then in order to make the bazaar 
populous, he reduced Nilakantaraya of Keladi and transferred the merchants of' 
Keladi to occupy the bazaar street under the stipulation : — -The king of this 
place will have no right to punish even such offences as murder of father, 
rnother, cheating, etc., committed by them or levy fines, taxes, or tolls upon 
them or compel from them free labour for thirty years. Under this agreement 
a number of merchants, such as Dhulappa, Nagappa, Santaya and others came 
and set up -their trade in the bazaar street. Chavuda provided them also 
with necessary capital to start with. Then he called it Sadasivasagara. Pie 
built also on the bank of the Varada river an Agrahar called Visvanathapura 
with 60 houses for Brahmans, with three temples of Rameswara, Amritalin- 
gesvara, and Mallikarjnna and gave it as a grant to Brahmans with sixty 
land-grants. 

The details of Sadasivasagara bazaar are as follows: — 

The streets were square ands traight constructed on level and parallel 
threads. In the east the palace was built with a first floor with a temple of 
Sakti Ganapathi and a tank near. For conducting worship in the temple, he 
endowed it with a garden of 62 cocoaunt trees and 4—4—0 varahas per annum 
contributed from the palace. Pie also set up. a bull in the street stretching east to 
west in front of the palace. Then he constructed 16 divisions : the division 
of Banajigar, with a Talawara Katte or Police Station. Nilakantaraya built 
this station using his own palace materials. The other divisions were (1) the 
divisions of Brahmans, (2) of Potters, (3) of Copper and Bronze Smiths, (4) 
of Merchants, (5) of Gardeners, (6) of Cowherds, (7) of Weavers, (8) of 
Shepherds, (9) of Washermen, (10) of Spinners, (11) of Wrestlers, (12) of 
Vegetable dealers, (13) of Konkanas, (14) of Gavuzas, and (15) of Prostitutes. 

In the same city there was a Lingayet Math built by Hovina Hanipayya 
who was a merchant dealing in merchandise of different sorts brought by 
bullocks one thousand in number for each sort per year. This Math was called 
the Math of Mahant. The endowments of the Math were (1)^ Nandigrama, 
(2) KarablikOppa, (3) Halasina Kottadagrama, (4) Kallukoppa, (5) Hotlala 
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Suragrama, (6) Sogemanegrama yielding one thousand varahas per annum. 
This Math flourished till the day of Hyder when he reduced its income to 30 
varahas. 

Another Math called Virakta was built by Mariappa Chetti ; with an 
endowment of one village granted by the Ursus. Later Chcnnammaji built 
another Math and endowed it with 36 varahas. 

In the Math “ food for the hungry, butter for the bab)’, fodder for cqws ” 
constituted a proverbial charity of Keladi Appajayya. 

This Sadasiva Nayak ruled from Saka 1467 (Visvavasu) to Saka 1483 
(Dufmati), total number of years=16. Then followed his son Hire Sankanna 
i483 to 1494 (Angirasa), total number of years 11. This Urs found a strange 
sword in the house of Murari, his father’s Faria slave. The sword was called 
the child of Cobra (Nagaramari). The sword was kept together with a dried 
piece of flesh. When any crow approached to carry off the flesh, the sword was 
said to have chased the crow and driven it away. Sankanna took the sword 
by giving a handsome present to the owner. With this sword Sankanna cofi- 
quered a number of enemies and went on pilgrimage to Hardwar where he 
was anointed as king emperor with sixteen swords. After returning to Ikkeri 
he erected a temple and set up'Aghoravirabhadresvar and endowed the temple 
with lands yielding 4000 varahas per annum for conducting special festivities 
in the temple. 

After Sankanna, his son, Rajanayaka, reigned from 1494 Angirasa to 
1504 Chitrabhanu (for ten years). 

He ^^'as followed by his son Vira Vodier from 1504 Vaisakha to the 
Kartika of the same year (only 7 months). Then after his demise, his uncle 
Hire Venkatappa Nayaka began to rule. During the reign of this Nayak, 
the crown piece of the turret of Aghora Virabhadra temple was carried 
off (by wind) and dropped into Gangekere. This was considered inauspi- 
cious by all at the time. To tide over the calamity Venkatappa built other 
temples and set Akhilandesvari. He also expanded the town of Sagar 
and built Bidaruru (Bednore) on the other side of the river. His son 
Virabhadra surpassed his ancestors in bravery and expanded his kingdom 
by conquering Bhairavavodier of Garasoppa. Bhairava was a Jaina king. 
After slaying him, Virabhadra carried off his wife Channammaji and added 
Garasoppa to his own territory. Venkatappa. ruled from 1504 to 1551. 
His son Bhadrappa died before him. During his reign the Moghals under 
Ranadullakhan seized Ikkeri and set up a, viceroy there. Then Virabhadrappa 
Nayaka ascended the Gadi and -retiring to Bidarur ruled over his country 
more peacefully than before.* His rule lasted for 15 years from 1551 to 1566. 
During his reign the rule of Vokkaligas c&me to an end and was replaced 
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by the rule of Banajigas, Sivappanayaka, grandson of Chikkasankanna 
Nayaka, was the head of administration as Yuvaraja under Virabhadra Nayaka, 
He completed the construction of the temple of Aghoresvara and set up another 
crown on the turret of the temple. Meanwhile Ranadullakhan returned to 
Bijapur when Sivappa reconquered his territory on the other side of the river. 

Sivappanayaka is still famous as a systematiser in the valuation of land 
reveiyue. His valuation is called Sivappanayakanasistu or the rule of 
"Sivappanayaka. Taking a piece of land measuring 18 footsteps from east 
to west and north to south enclosed between four pillars set up at its four 
corners, as a unit for one Arecanut tree in gardens, he assessed garden land 
in terms of trees, valuing each tree at a fixed rate of revenue payable to the 
Government. He also measured wet lands in terms of the quantity of the 
seeds sown yielding produce in proportion to the quantity of seeds required. 
He divided the land into four sorts according to its productivity depend- 
ing upon its fertility. This valuation of lands for purposes of revenue 
was all in terms of money, i.c., Ikkeri Varaha equal to about Rs. 5. So 
instead of demanding and collecting revenue in kind, he raised taxes in 
coin. This policy put an end to all kinds of boundary disputes among the 
agricultural people. 

He extended the city of Bidarur and built beautiful palaces in it. His 
conquest was more extensive than that of his predecessors. Slaying Vonte Vodier 
of Bilagi, he added Bilagi to Ikkeri. Likewise he subjugated Ammaji, the 
queen of Sodi, the Jaina king of Chandragutti, and added those places to the 
dominion of Ikkeri. He took the country of Savanuru and let it to Havanu for 
a fixed quantity of revenue in the form of milk and butter. Driving out the 
Mahamadans from Honnali, he added it also to Ikkeri. Reducing the Arasus of 
Belagutti, he made that also a part of his own dominion. He slew Tereguppa 
Nayaka of Tarikere and added it also to his own State. Below the Ghats, he 
carried his conquest as far as Chandragiri. Thus he owned a vast terri- 
tory yielding nine lakhs below the Ghats and nine lakhs of varahas above the 
Ghats, making his total revenue 18 lakhs of varahas. In Mysore also he 
seii^ed Arkalgud, Belur, Vastare, Hebbe and Jagara. He levied house taxes 
in Sagar and gave the right of collecting it to Badami Lingappa Chetty. 
Fo'r this service he granted him an Unibali land yielding 60 varahas with a 
garden and another piece of land requiring 15 bullocks for ploughing. He 
divided arecanut gardens into four sorts for revenue settlement, and made 
also sandalwood plantations, of four kinds. He died in Sarvari of Saka 1566, 
after ruling over the country for fifteen years* and nine months. 

Venkatappa Nayaka succeeded him and ruled only for 11 months. Then 
Bhadrappa Nayaka, son of Sivappa^ ruled for 2 years and was followed by Mad 
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Somasekhara Nayaka, his brother. During this reign Krishnapptiyya oi 
Subanisi replaced the wooden Ganapati temple in Sagar by a stone structiTrb 
and made endowments for the celebration of a car festival. Huchchu (riiad) 
Somasekhara was at last murdered by his Skniajiks or Councillors. His Wife 
assumed the reins of government. She had no issue. After consulting 
Mariyappa Chetty, Bommarasayya of Kalam'tha, and Timinanayaka, who were 
her Councillors, she adopted one of the sOns of Mariyappa. This namelessTman. 
ruled under her direction for 7 years and 10 months. Meanwhile some mis- 
chievous people complained against her to the Bijapur Durbar. Ajimut 
Khan led an army and laid. siege to Bidarur and restored it for a sum of 30 
lakhs of varahas. 

Ale Sivalingappa Nayaka succeeded him and ruled only for 8 months under 
her. He was known as Sivappa Nayaka II. 

Then Chennammaji in consultation with Mariyappa Chetty and other 
councillors and her army adopted Budi Basappa Na}'aka, son of Mariyappa 
Chetty. But the people of Nagara with the help of some Mahamadans from 
Bijapur rebelled against her. Chennammaji took shelter under the fort of 
Kapiledurga and permitted her army to plunder the country except the palace on 
the condition of their putting down the rebels. She also guarded all the roads 
to her territory so that no commercial articles would enter into or' pass' out from 
her territory. The rebels were thus starved and were obliged to come to terms 
with her. Asamanta, the leader of the rebels, was bribed with three lakhs 
of varahas and was made to retire with his army.’ • To replenish the depleted 
treasury, she enhanced the tax at the rate of I 5 *Chavula per varaha. She 
also sent Dodda Guruvappa on an expedition to Saute Bannur which he took 
after slaying Ramanna Na^’aka, the Palyagar chief of that place. Thus she 
ruled for 17 years, 5 months, and 15 day-'S from 1619 — 1636. 

Budibasappa was succeeded by his eldest son Somasekhara. His uncle, 
Nirvanayya by name, built a Math in Sringeri. There arose a dispute between 
the Sringeri Math and this Lingayet Math. The authorities of Sringeri Math 
sent a Srimukha to Baji Rao of Poona for help. Baji Rao went thither 
with his army and made Nirvanayya a captive in Sringeri. Somasekhara 
agreed to remove the new Math and pay three lakhs of Varahas to the Srin- 
geri Math in order to get his uncle released. The authorities of Sringeri 
Math sent Baji Rao with due honoursand levelled the Lingayef Math, remov- 
ing even the traces of its foundation. Somasekhara found money for his 
treasury by increasing the taxes at TJ Chavula per varaha, and built for his 
use a palanquin inlaid with precious stones. Bavich Khan, father of Nijamalli- 
khan of Bijapur, heard of this and led an army as far as Banavasi when 
Somasekhara iT#ade an agreement w'ith him, [mying off live lakhs of varahas and 
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concealed the palanquin. He went to Coorg through Subrahmanya and made 
friendship with Virarajayya, Chief of Coorg. After returning to Shirnoga he 
went to the Mandle Math and closed the door of the goddess Chaudi of 
the Math with a M’all, when he fell ill and breathed his last. Thus his 
reign lasted for 24 years, 4 months, and 4 days, from 1636 to 1661. At 
this time there occurred a great famine called Dogibara. 

Budibasappa, his brother, succeeded him. During his reign Nana Kao 
of Poona invaded Ikkeri territory and Basappa purchased his friendship 
paying 5^- lakhs. Channappayya was his financial adviser (Karanika). In 
consultation with him he enhanced taxes by one honnu per varaha and levied 
kanike at the rate of ten panas (Honnu) per varaha on all Devadaya, Brahma- 
daya, Bhattara Vritti, and Agrahara lands. Three lakhs of people at once 
protested against his order. Basappa was obliged to yield and accordingly he 
reduced the enhancement to one Hana per varaha on all Manya lands uni- 
formly and at Chavula on all taxed lands. Then the Mahrattas . came 
again and in order to find money to get rid of this trouble, he fjnhanced this 
tax again at Hanas per varaha. Again in the year Bhava, Madoje 
Purander of Poona invaded and captured Jade and Ikkeri. Basappa had to 
pay him 12 lakhs to recover the cities. Then fof 15 years and 4J months 
from 1661 to 1676 he ruled peacefully and was succeeded by Viram- 
maji, his wife. She had no issue and therefore adopted her uncle’s 
son and called him Somasekhara Nayaka. He was very reckless and a 
profligate. She ordered ,him to be beheaded; The Samajikas, however, 
kept him under concealment. She gave extensive lands to the Sringeri Math. 
T he people how'ever found her guilty of unchastity and surrendered them 
selves to Hyder Ali who seized the territory -after imprisoning her in the 
Madgiri fort. Thus the Palyagar rule of Keladi came to an end. 


Commerce. 


The cities that w'ere in trading relation with Sagar were. 15; namely 
(1) Valajapet, (2) Kambadapet, (3) Kandamulupet, (4) Tadipatre, (5) Kadapa, 
(6 Kadarabadu, (7) Kandanuru, (8) Nagarageri, (9) Molakalmuru, (10) Raya- 
durga, (11) Vuravakonde, (12) Banagalahalli, (13) Kajepet, (14) Jaramel and 
(15) Bellary. The chief articles were (1) Arecanut, (2) Pepper, (3) Lavan- 
gamoggu (spice), (4) Daluchinni, (5) Rice, (6) Ragi, (7) Sandahvood oil. 


The rate of price was as fallows : — 
80 Varahas weight 
15 Seers 
4 Dhadiyas 
14 Manas ... 


1 Seer. 

1 Dhadiya. 
1 Mana. 

1 Nija. 
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(1) The price of one Nija of Arecanut was=9 Varahas. 

The toll on this as far as Sikaripur was=4 do: 

At Sikaripur it was=13 varahas. 

At this price Arecanut was being exported. 

(2) Twelve inanas of pepper sold at 12 varahas. 

Toll on this was 4 do. 

(3) Lavanga, etc. : — 12 manas of this sold at 4^ Varahas. 

Toll on this ... ... ... ^ do. 

(4) Sandalwood oil sold at 5 varahas per seer— 80 varahas weight. 

Rice and ragi were being exported towards Sirala and Koppa, 
Sandal oil to Kodiala and Bhatkal. 

Pepper to Havery and Bellary and Huhli in the North and Honna- 
var and Bhatkal in the West. 

Cardamoms were not grown here in plenty and so there was no trade 
in it here. 

Sandalwood was the monopoly of the Government. 

The Arasus of Garasoppa. 

Mahamandalesvara, Salva Krishna Deva \\ as one of the rulers of Gara- 
soppa. His country seems to have extended as far as Bhatkal and Gokarna 
in the West. The other three boundaries of his territory are not specified 
in this Chronicle. He is said to have given the village of Lottavalli and the 
fields near it to one Narasakini, son of Satakini, to enable him to conduct the 
worship of Lakshmi Narasimha, set up by him in a temple erected in Bhatkal, 
in Saurnya, Ashadha Bahula, 5, Monday, of Saka 1472=1550 A.D. 

The same Narasikini purchased from Narasimha Pandit the Math of 
Brahmanandabharati near the fort of Gokarna and converted it into a palace 
for his own use. 

After the demise of Krishnadeva, his queen Bhairadevi conducted the 
administration. Narasakini also died..' Bhairadevi was succeeded by Bhairade\ i 
H, her sister, when Timmarasakini, son of Narasak'ni was in the enjoyment 
of the Math and the village Lottavalli. After the death of Bhairadevi H, 
Chikkachanna Bhairavadev'i was looking after Garaso[)[xi ; when one oil-monger 
Chanda Chetty by name, called also Linganna, came-to Garasoppa to carry on 
his trade there in cloth and sadies, Bhairavadevi purchased some of his articles 
and taking a fanc\’ for this youth, kept him in her palace. He took his w ife 
also there from Bankapur, He also married the two daughters of the Arsusof 
Honne Kumli and Kumte. Thus he lived with four wives in Garasoppa. 

Gokarna was a place of * pilgrimage and a huge multitude went thither 
from all places in the neighbourhood ■ on the occasion of Sivaratri festival. 
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When Linganna' was the PalVagar of' Garasoppa, Lingayets from Sri Saila 
went to Gokarna with their Nandikolu, a long pole with a bull hag, together w ith 
Vyasa’s Arm. The traditional story of Vyasa’s Arm is that once upon a time 
Vyasa, a sage, proclaimed the greatness of Vishnu with his arm raised up in 
Benares, and could not bend his arm till he acknow ledged and proclaimed equal 
greatness to Siva. This is what the Vyasa’s Arm carried on by the Lingayats 
signihes. The Linga}'ats wanted to go round the teni[)le with their Nandi pole 
and Vvasa’s Arm. But the Paramahamsa, a Brahman ascetic in charge of the 
temple obstructed them. They appealed to Linganna Nayaka of Garasoppa, 
and, with an army sent by him, they slew the Paramahamsa and went round 
the temple. A few days after Bhairadevi with Linganna came to Gokarna 
where the temple was closed on account of the terrible murder of the ascetic. 
Bhairadevi repented lor it and sent one, Jatigara Basavayya by name, to Venka- 
tappa Nayaka of Keladi, complaining against Linganna and his murder. 
Venkatappa led an army to Siravi where Linganna w'ith his,wi\'es was hiding. 
Linganna beheaded his three waves and committed suicide himself. Venkatappa 
took Bhairadevi to Ikkeri after installing Lakshmidevi in Garasoppa. Who 
this W'Oman was, is not mentioned in the Chronicle. 

The Chronicle narrates the precise boundaries of the village granted by 
Salva Krishhadeva to Narasakini in Bhatkal and Gokarna and specifies the 
various prevailing taxes from which the grant wars declared to be free. The 
taxes are ; — (1) Vosage, (2) Asantaya, (3) Akara, (4) Anyayakanike, (5) 
Bataya, (6) Bitti, (7) Bidara, (8) Asi, (9) Appane, (10) Varfida,' (11) 
Sarada, (12) Betige, (13) Upachara. 

The Chronicle mentions that Krishnadevarasa was ruling over Nagar, 
Tulu, Konkana, Gova, etc., in Sadharana of Saka 1473 and narrates another 
grant made' by Devarasa Vodier of the same family to Narasakini. 

Garasoppa is said to have been the capital of Salva Arasus having a num- 
ber of tow'ns and villages attached to it. Gokarna, Goa, Sivesvara, Keravadi 
and other villages are said to have been under the rule of the Salvas. When 
installing Lakshmidevi in Garasoppa to carry on the administration with the 
advice of Kemparajavodier and others, Venkatappa Nayaka of Keladi took 
aw’ay Bhairadevi to Keladi. Mallik Kaffer under the orders of Ibrahim Adil 
Shah of Bijapur proceeded to Gda and purchasing a large supply of guns 
and gunpowder from the Portuguese in Goa, he attended himself with a num- 
ber of Palyagars, such as Samasi Rama nayaka, Kadire Malloj Nayaka and 
others in view of Conquering Garasoppa and its villages for Bijanur. On 
hearing this news, Lakshmidevi of Garasoppa issued orders to repair the 
fort of Keravadi tind make it invincible. When fhe repair of the fort was 
going on, the Thanedar of Sivesrvar reported the matter toWIallik Kaffer. 
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With a huge army he laid siege to the fort of Keravadi, which did not how- 
ever 3 'ield for six months. In the year Krodi, however, it surrendered and 
Mallik razed it to the ground and kept a regiment of soldiers in a new fort called 
Hosakote constructed him in the tract of land called Hosa Keri. Near 
Gokarna he kept another regiment of two hundred men. A military" station 
near Hiri Gutti, another near Hagebaragi, one near Dodbale, a fourth in 
Kudure Halla, a fifth in Kodakini, and a sixth station near the river Kari. In. 
Sidivare, a fort constructed by one Patangaraj^a he stationed 250 men. He 
also set up communication from place to place in the above area. Then 
passing on to a fort near the streamlet called Mekar Kari, he set fire to the 
fort of Mahabalapura and destroyed not merely the underground granaries 
of ragi and paddy, but also the Darbar building with a number of men in 
the fort. Next he passed to Chandavar and laid siege to a fort there, when 
the people of Honnavar sent him sorhe guns and men, requesting his help 
for themselves against Venkatappa of Keladi. At the same time they got a 
supply of men and big and small guns from Keladi and stationed them all 
in the valleys and hills not far from Honnavar. When relying upon the 
word of the Honnavar people Mallik came there, he was surrounded in 
Asineravu. Then ensued a hand to hand fight between the prepared army of 
Keladi and the unprepared army of Mallik Kaffer. Luckily with one or two 
fugitives Mallik escaped and reaching the fort of Midje he resolved that his army 
should not go to the other bank of the Kari river and requested the people of 
that fort for help. The people of Midje, Kodavani, and Chatrakuru assembled 
together and considered whether Mallik Kafifers business was to sow the seeds 
of dissension among them and conquer them one after another and whether it 
would be proper for them to receive him with help. Then they consulted also 
Rarnachandranayaka of Sode. They all however came to the conclusion that it 
would be better to send some representatives to Mallik and ascertain his purpose. 
Accordingly Rangappa, the Village Accountant, of Gokarna, Devarasa Nayaka 
of the interior Nadu, and Hosabani Gauda of Chatrakuru with someGurukars 
went to the camp of Mallik and were told by him as follows : — 

“ Gentlemen, you are the pillars of the Karnataka country. When 
Venkatappa Nayaka of Keladi took Bhairadevi of Garasoppa captive and placed 
some one else in her place as the head of your Karnataka country, should you 
be indifferent to it ? The Dewan Sahib of Bijaput is on your side. Hearing the 
news of the fate of Garasoppa, the Dewan sent me to you with orders to set 
right matters here. I have already destroyed the old fort (viz., Mahabalapura) 
and have selected a good site to erect a new fort. If you all come and inspect 
the place, we may all proceed with the construction quickly.” 

They all consented to this proposal, and* distribution of pan siipari and 
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fruits among the people assembled was made on a large scale. Then early in 
the year of Plavanga, the foundation of Bale Kille was laid, and pieces of dry 
cocoanut, together with sugar and fried Bengal gram were distributed among 
the spectators. Meanwhile Gaja Bhara Gauda Uppari Kesara Nayaka arrived 
thither from Bijapur. He was presented by Mallik with a horse and an umbrella 
with a gilded top-piece. The construction went on rapidly. The Christians 
of Rimkere were the builders. About 575 Hindus and Musalmans worked 
together day and night. The total cost of construction amounted to about 
9000 varahas- The fort thus constructed consisted of four big doors, one 
street, five palatial buildings, two Mosques, and fourteen Bale Killas, etc. 

Meanwhile the people of Midje claimed that the right of cultivating the 
land in the midst of the river Gajani belonged to themselves. Accordingly 
they did not allow the inhabitants of the other side of the river to cross 
the river and grow crops in the island. If with a basket of seeds on 
their head and plough on their shoulder they crossed the river and sowed 
their seeds in the island, the people of Midje used to take possession of 
the crops. The people of the other bank complained to Venkatappaof Keladi 
against the claim of the people of Midje. He issued orders permitting the 
people of Midje to take half of the produce grown by the people of the other 
side of the river after deducting the quantity of seeds from the total produce. 
Thus Midje seems to have been under the jurisdiction of Venkatappa till the 
Mahamadans of Bijapur occupied it. After the return of Mallik Kaffer from 
the scene, the people of Midje seem to have suffered a good deal at the hands 
of both Hindu and Mahammadan Nayaks. The Chronicle mentions eleven 
chief Hindu Nayaks, eight chief Musalman Nayaks, eight minor Nayaks and 
twenty Lashkaris with 453 soldiers, all amounting to 500 men in charge of the 
fort of Midje and other forts near it costing about 4 varahas per soldier. 
These Nayaks are said to have tyrannised over the people by levying a number 
of taxes (Atikrama balu). The Chronicle narrates the sad tale of the flight of 
people in numbers from the country, of no revenue, and of no salary to 
soldiers even. The government used to collect taxes three times a year; but 
now when the people left the country, it could even raise taxes not twice or 
once a year. Those that remained behind had neither food nor even rags to 
cover their body. They petitioned to the Havaldars of Marnale but to no 
purpose. The Nayaks in charge of the fort, however, gave them two Khandis 
of harka. All the paddy produce went to enrich the granaries of the 
Nayaks. 

Then the people rebelled against the Nayaks and the fight between 
them continued for six months, when at the outbreak of an epide- 
mic in the fort an agreement was entered into by the people with the 
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Nayaks. x\ccordingly the besieged Nayaks were let out from the fort. The 
Nayaks however stationed Mamka Babaji, a Lashkari at the gate of the fort 
to guard it. When the Nayaks went out Itigara Sivanna, a virtuous brave 
leader of the people, murdered the guard and broke open the gates when 
another fight between the people and the Nayaks began more furiously than 
before and continued for a month. The Nayaks captured the children of 
the people and sold them off. Some minor Nayaks, however, were disgusted 
with this suicidal warfare and having got hold of a few big Hindu and Musalman 
Nayaks, carried them off to Mamale and imprisoned them there. Then those 
Nayaks who were left behind surrendered themselves to the minor Na} aks 
w'ho took the people’s side. Order and peace were restored. Old revenue 
accounts were struck off. New accounts on a scale satisfactory to the 
people were opened. Meanwhile the Bijapur Darbar deputed the son-in-law 
of Mallik Kaffer to restore order -in the country. He appointed new 
Nayaks and called the people to report their grievances to him without an}' 
fear. The Sudra women of Chatrakuru and Kodakini produced before him 
their cooking pots in which they prepared their broths and curry and prostrat- 
ing themselves with their hands closed and uplifted said as follow s : — 

’Sir, those who are appointed to rule over us compel us to work for them 
free (bitti and begari) and demand from us regular supply of milk, curds, and 
vegetables twice every day. On our failing to supply this they threaten to kill 
us. Hence w'e wanted to leave the country for good, but were stopped from 
doing so with the assurance that you would come here to hear of our 
grievances and redress them. ” 

Then Jamedar Perigani Saniki tasted the broth and said that the lot of those 
people w^as to eat such insipid ragi w'ater in spite of the rich harvest of crops 
which they turned out year after year, and that they produced gold for the 
Sarkar and rubbish for themselves. Then the daily supply of milk, curds, and 
vegetables to the Nayaks in the fort was at once put a stop to. Mallik’s 
son-in-law' threatened them with dismissal and other serious punishments in 
case of their violating his orders. He said that, if they exacted more than 150 
varahas for their contingent expenses (Sadilwar), they would be seriously dealt 
with. He called for their accounts. Both the Hindu and Mahamadan Na}’aks 
produced their revenue accounts ; and there was a "dispute as to w hose ac- 
counts should be first scrutinised. The Hindus said that their accounts should 
be first examined, while the Mahammadans claimed that right for themselves. 
A compromise was however made and the accounts of a third party were first 
examined. It w'as the accounts of Mahamad Ashfar Nayak. He w'as given 
supari after the examination*and was discharged. Then the accounts of both 
the Hindus and Mu.salmans were examined together. After the examination 
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was over, one Balha Pandit was appointed to be incharge of the accounts of 
Midje fort and its Navapat, i.e., the musical band performing morning, midday 
and evening. The old Nayaks were found guilty and were therefore dismissed. 
One Sira Sundara Vajir was appointed to be in charge of the Midje fort, and 
Savanta Nayaka was sent to Mamale. Among the old Nayaks, Babaji Farid, 
Mahamad Ashrof, Avi Nayak and others appealed to the Darbar at Bijapur. 
On their promise to pay the revenue regularly, old Tumuru Khan Vajir was 
again appointed to the Maha of Midje, to the satisfaction of Farid, Ashrof 
and other Nayaks. Meanwhile Hasain Nayak died and his son, Avi Nayak 
was married to the daughter of Chadami. sister of Ashrof Nayak. Mokadum, 
brother of Ashrof, died. With the suspicion that Avi Nayak might have 
poisoned Mokadum, Ashrof Nayak murdered Avi Nayak in a duel before the 
fort gate. His son, Bab Nayak, succeeded him as a Nayak. He was the 
son-in-law of Babaji barid Nayak. There was some misunderstanding be- 
tween Ashrof and Farid about revenue accounts. Hence Ashrof was afraid 
of him, and his son-in-law having turned out a new enemy to him, Ashrof 
became all the more anxious about his own personal safety. Accordingly he 
left the country and went to a forest near Apur. A rumour spread abroad 
that he was conspiring against P^arid and others. Farid and others hastened 
to the forest and persuaded Ashrof to return to Midje with the assurance 
that he would be married and that all the Nayaks would be responsible for 
his personal safety. On his return, he was married to the daughter of Mir 
Humja Bheg and all appeared to be happy for some time. 

Meanwhile Yekhalas Khan was in charge of Ankole fort and Siddiparasat 
was a Thanedar there. The latter became a convert to Khaji Mahamadanism. 
With the help of Desayi Senubov (a tax-gatherer), he began to forge the 
accounts and misappropriate the revenue of Ankole. But Sankaraji Raghupati 
Pandit who was the Nayak of Ankole refused to give him any money. Then 
he went to Midje and conspiring with Babaji I'arid, Ashrof and other Nayaks 
attempted to remove Raghupati Nayak from Ankole. Accordingly they laid 
siege to Ankole fort. Raghupati feigned head-ache and requested Ashrof and 
others to permit him to leave for Midje to procure medicine. He was gladly- 
permitted to leave Ankole. Soon after his departure, Babaji P'arid, Ashrof, 
and other Nayaks entered into the fort, closed the door, and took possession 
not only of the treasury, but aKo of the entire property of Raghupati Nayak. 
They also made some report of this to Bijapur through Yekhalas Khan and 
succeeded in getting an order from the Darbar appointing Ashrof in. the place 
of Raghupati. Ashrof received also some, presents from the Darbar. He 
became very powerful. He ruled as a Sava Ndyaka of all the forts, for 
sixteen years. Then he put to death not less than fifteen Nayaiis, imprisoned 
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a number of persons, sold off the children of the poor, and compelled a number 
of young girls to become actresses in the theatre (Natyasale). He also 
entered into a secret agreement with Sivappa Nayaka of Bidanuru 
(1645 — 1660 A.D.) and became himself an independent Palegar. After his 
death his son, Mogadum Nayak, succeeded him. Alogadurn was the son-in-law 
of Sogada Malli Khan. Murtij Beg also was the son-in-law of Malli Khan, 
having married his eldest daughter. These two sons-in-law were at logger- 
heads. So Murtij Beg became the Chief Nayak of Midje and other forts 
for 13 years. After his demise, Muhammad Khan Rustum ruled over the same 
country for three years. He was succeeded by a number of Muhammadans 
one after another. 

At this time a European military officer seems to have come to Midje at 
the invitation of the Bijapur Durbar to inspect the forts. His name is not 
correctly spelt in the Chronicle. It however reads “ Mularnkhurum ”. It 
may be the name of a Portuguese military officer from Goa. He is said to 
have come to Midje and to have returned to Europe through the port of 
Sivesvara, after making a report on the condition of the forts with necessary 
instructions. Then came Derves Muhammad and Mir Asilam and others from 
Bijapur to redress the grievances of the people and restore order. When 
Murtij Khan was in charge of the forts and had the assistance of Nagoji 
Pandit, one Hanuma at the head of a number of rebels captured and 
imprisoned them and attempted to restore the forts to the Karnataka Durbar 
{t.e., Keladi). There ensued a war between the Muhammadans and the Hindus 
and lasted for 7 months. Kasaragodi Timmanna and Narana Malla supplied 
the' Hindus with reinforcements. In the year Paridhavi (1663 A.D.) Raghu- 
chandra Konkana Sanyasi came with an army and captured the forts. 

(To be continued.) 



BHASA’S PRATIMANATAKAM. 

By K. Rama Pisharoti, Esq., m.a. (Hons.), 

The College, Ernaktilam. 

{Continued from Vol. XI, p. 366.) 

ACT II. 

(Then enter a Chamberlain). 

Chamberlain — List ye all portresses on duty ! Be vigilant all at } our 
posts. (1). 

(Entering) 

Portress — Sir, what is this ? 

Chamberlain — Our Gracious Majesty, anxious to keep his word, found 
it impossible to keep Rama from going to the forest ; and with his heart 
consumed by the fire of sorrow due to his son’s separation he bewailed for 
long, like a mad man, attd is now lying in the Samudragrha. (2). 

And the King, with his body and mind quite crushed by sorrow, appears 
like the Mount Meru shaking at the approach of the end of a Yuga, like the 
vast unfathomable ocean shrivelled up, and like the sun falling down with 
his disc alone visible. (3). 

Portress — ^Alas ! His Majesty come to such a state ? (4). 

Chamberlain — Madame, go. 

Portress — Sire, so be it. (Exit). 

Chamberlain — (looking around) Alas, indeed, since the day of Rama’s 
departure, this Ayodhya seems to be deserted. Por, 

The lordly elephants, devoid of all desire for barley, have their eyes 
dimmed with tears ; the horses do, no more neigh ; the aged, the ladies, and 
the children, all the citizens have given up their food and their occupation 
and are looking wretched and loudly crying, gazing at the path \\ hich Rama, 
accompanied by his wife and brother, has taken. 

Well, I shall now go and be near His Majesty (walking about and look- 
ing) Ah ! His Majesty is attended upon by the Queen and Sumitra, who 
have controlled themselves by checking the great sorrow due to their child- 
ren’s separation. Sad, indoied, is the state. This His Majesty 

Rising and rising, yet falls down, bewailing aloud, again ard again, 
‘ alas, alas ’; and is gazing at the path which the prince of Raghus took. (5). 

(Exit) 
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Mixed Viskambhaka 

(Then enter the King and Queens as described). (6). 

King — Alas, dear son, Rama, the delight of the world ; alas, dear son, 
Laksmana, O thou of noble features ; alas, virtuous princess of Mithila, thou 
who hast thy mind firmly rooted in thy lord, — ^alas, alas, gone, indeed, are these 
my children to the forest. (7). 

Wonderful, indeed ; Laksmana who gave up his love for his father for the 
sake of his love for his brother, him do I wish to see. Ah, dear daughter Vaidehi, 

Abandoned by Rama and despised by Laksmana, even thou hast aban- 
doned me, the seat of all notoriety in the world. 

O my dear son, Rama, dear Laksmana, sweet Vaidehi, O dear my 
children, give me a word in reply. Why, alas, this silence ? Not one of them 
gives me a word in reply. Where art thou, O son of Kausalya, 

Truthful, the master of anger, devoid of all rivalry, the delight of the 
world, O, thou who art always intent upon service to thy parent, give me a 
word in reply. (8). 

Alas, where is he, Rama, the apple of the eye, and the delight of the heart, 
of all people ? Where is that great obedience to me ? Where is his sympathy 
for the wretched and the suffering ^ Where is he who discarded like a blade 
of grass the sweets of royalty ? Ah, my dear Rama, abandoning thy aged 
parent why dischargest thou this false duty ? Ah ! fie upon it ! Alas ! Alas ! 

Like the sun is Rama gone; and him did Laksmana follow as the day 
does ihe sun. And like the shadow when the sun and the day are gone, has 
Sita disappeared. (9). 

(Looking up) Ah ! accursed Fate ! 

Childless are we made; Rama is made the son of another king; and Kaikeyi 
the tigress in the forest. These three things done, what hast thou not done ? 

Kausalya — (weeping) Enough now, O Majesty, of overtiring yourself by 
sorrowing so much. Her and the two princes, your Majesty shall see at the 
end of the period. (10). 

King — Who art thou, ho ? 

Kausah’a — I am she who gave birth to an unloving son. 

King — What, what, art thou Kausalya, the mother of Rama who is the 
delight of the whole world ? 

Kausalya — ^Your Majesty, I am indeed that unfortunate wretch. 

King — Dear Kausalya, strong, indeed, art thou ; for by thee was Rama 
borne in the womb.* 

Robbed of my senses, Lam, indeed, able neither to suffer nor to check 
this sorrow whk:h is exceedingly insufferable Jike the blazing fire. (11). 
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(Seeing Sumitra) Who may this other be ? 

Kausalya — Your Majesty, this is Laksmana’s (when thus half said). 

King — (suddenly rising up) Where is he, where is Laksmanan ? He is 
not to be seen, Alas ! What a pity ? 

(The Queens hurriedly rise up and support the king). (12). 

Kausalya — Your Majesty, dear Laksmana’s mother Sumitra — thus was 
I about to say. 

King — ^Dear Sumitra ! 

Thine alone is the noble son, by whom is Rama, the best of Raghus, 
followed in the forest both day and night, like his shadow. 

(Entering) 

Chamberlain — Long live your Majesty ! here is come the worthy sire, 
Sumantra. 

King — (quickl}^ rising up and gladly) with Rama ? 

Chamberlain — Not so ; with the chariot. 

King — ^How, how, with the mere chariot ? (13) 

(Falls swooning) 

Queens — Your Majesty, revive, revive. (They rub over his limbs). 
Chamberlain — Alas ! What a pity ! Even such people to suffer such 
misery ! Fate, indeed, cannot be transgressed. Revive, your Majesty, revive. 
King — (reviving a little) Dear Balaka, is Sumantra come all alone ? 
Chamberlain — -Your Majesty, it is even so. 

King — Alas ! What a pity ! 

If the chariot is come empty, crushed is my hope. This, indeed, is the 
chariot sent by Time to carry Dasaratha. (14) 

Dear Balaka, bring him in quickly. 

Chamberlain — As your Majesty orders. (Exit). 

King — Lucky, indeed, are the breezes in the forest blowing round the 
lakes, for these touch, as they please, Rama, wandering in the forest, (15) 

(Then enter Sumantra) 

Sumantra — (looking around and sadly) 

Their duties given up, their eyes bedimmed with rising tears on account 
of their love for Rama, weighed down by sad thoughts, these, the servants, 
with their bodies consumed by sorrow, reproach the bewailing King. (16) 

(Approaching) 

Long live your Majesty ! 

King — Brother, Sumantra, 

Where is my eldest Rama ? 

No, indeed, no, I have not put right ; 

Where is thy eldest son, ^the dear child Rama ; whtere is she, the 
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daughter of the lord of Videhas, . she who has so much devotion for her lord 
and where is the son of Sumitra ? ■. And what, what have they spoken to me, 
their accursed, almost dying, father who has caused an ocean of sorrow for 
all my subjects? (17) 

Sumantra — Your Majesty, No, No, speak not such inauspicious words ; 
before long wilt thou see them. 

King — True, I have not spoken properly. This is not the proper query 
about the sages. Now shall I say it. Do the sages prosper in their 
penance? (18) Wandering about freely in their forests, the daughter of the 
lord of Videhas is not tired, 1 hope ? 

Sumitra — Sumantra, has that dutiful wife, the tender lady, dressed in 
many barks of trees and following a'conduct not fit for tender woman, has 
she any words for us and his Majesty ?' 

Sumantra — To the King did all of them — 

King — Nay, navy repeat their names which form nectar to the ear and 
medicine to the sore heart. 

Sumantra — As your Majesty orders. Rama of long life. 

King— Do you say, Rama? This, is Rama. By merely hearing his 
name, I seem as if to have felt him. Then, then. 

Sumantra — Laksmana of long life. 

King— This is Laksmana. Then, then. 

Sumantra — Sita, daughter of King Janaka, of long life. 

King — -This is the princess of Videha. Rama, Laksmana, and Vaidehi, 
is this the order ? 

Sumantra — What, then, may the order be ? 

King— Say Rama, Vaidehi and Laksmana. 

Let the princess of Mithila stand even there between Rama and Laksmana. 
Numerous are the dangers of the forest and she will thus be well protected. 

Sumantra — As your Majesty, orders. Rama of long life. 

King — -This is Rama. 

Sumantra — The daughter of King Janaka, may she live long. 

King— This is Vaidehi. 

Sumantra: — Lak.smana, may lie live long. 

King — This is Laksmana, Rama, Vaidehi, Laksmana, dear children, all 
embrace me. 

Once again shall I touch Rama and ‘once again shall I see him. On 
this nectar-like hope does my dying self, as I think, live. 

Sumantra — These got down* from their chariot at Snigiverapura and 
stood facing Ayodhya. (Then) to the King did all of them bow down their 
heads and beg^n to speak. 
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Long they stood contemplating something, and their lips did quiver 
desirous of speaking ; but their throats choked and they went away without 
speaking. (19). 

King — ^Went they, indeed, without speaking ? (Falls into a deep swoon.) 

Sumantra — (confusedly) Balaka, inform the ministers that his Majesty 
is in an irrecoverable state. 

Chamberlain — Yes. (Exit.) 

Queens— -Revive, your Majesty, revive. 

King — (slightly reviving) 

Touch my body, O Kausalya; I cannot see you with my eyes. My 
mind that has run after Rama has not returned even now. 

Alas, dear Rama, what has indeed been my constant thought 
has been by that Kaikeyi made otherwise in a moment by saying that 
you must go from here to the forest, — -you who was ordered to give thy brothers 
a prosperity equal to that of yours- by me who desired to fulfil the wishes of 
the people by giving them a good king by crowning you. 

Sumantra, tell Kaikeyi, 

‘ Rama is gone, may you be pleased ; my soul has fled ; quickly bring back 
thy son and may thy sin be fruitful.’ 

Sumantra — As your Majesty orders- 

King — (looking up) Ah, my fathers are come to console me whose 
heart has been consumed by listening to the story of Rama. Who is there ?(20) 

(Entering) 

Chamberlain— Long live, your Majesty ! 

King — Water, ho ! 

Chamberlain — -As your Majesty orders, (going out and entering) Long 
live, your Majesty, here is water. 

King— (offering water and looking) 

This is Dillpa, the friend of the Lord of the Devas ; this is Raghu and 
this is Aja, my worthy father. What may be the reason of your coming ? Is 
it time for me also to (come and) live there with you ? (21). 

O Rama, O Vaidehi, and O Laksmana, I am going hence to the pre- 
sence of my fathers. Ah fathers, I, I am come. (Falls into a dead swoon). 

(The Chamberlain covers it with a sheet) 

All — Alas, alas, your Majesty ; Alas, alas, your Majesty. 

(Exeunt all). 

Critical Notes on Act II. 

The second act portrays in very vivid colours the tense anxiety that sits 
on the fair face of Ayodhya consequent upon the unlooked for and tragic 
course the events had taken. It depicts also in truly drarhatic style the 
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passing away of Dasaratha. This act supplies the only purely tragic picture in 
the whole range of Sanskrit dramatic literature. We have, indeed, tragic ele- 
ments introduced elsewhere, but none that paints a pure tragedy ; and 
hence the great interest and importance that attaches to this scene. It is im- 
portant in that this scene removes, once and for all, the charge that is often, 
and that with some show of justice, levelled at Sanskrit dramatists that they 
are incapable of producing a tragedy. Even a casual reading of this acj will 
convince the. adverse critic that one at least of our dramatists can enter fully 
into the spirit, can feel himself quite at home, in painting a tragic picture. It 
needs scarcely be said that this act is, from a, dramatic and artistic point of 
view, one glorious success. But w'hat appears to us as more interesting than 
even this is the poet’s keen insight of human psychology that has been 
brought to bear upon the various stages which depict the 'march to the grave'. 
And, indeed, it becomes a matter of doubt whether the psychological or the 
dramatic interest makes the greatest appeal. 

The scene is so picturesquely vivid, its interest so all absorbing, its beau- 
ties so all appealing, that no elaborate notes seem to be necessary. We shall 
therefore confine ourselves to elucidate the text and to draw the reader’s 
attention to some of the more salient points in the scene. 

The introductory scene briefly touches upon the state of the King and 
the Kingdom after the departure of the princes to the forest and thus pre- 
pares the way for the tragedy that follows. 

1. The speech of the Chamberlain suggests that a very serious situation 
has arisen at Court. Hence the strict injunction that everybody must be vigi- 
lant at his or her post of duty. 

2. Samudragrha. This seems to be very favourite with Bhasa. These 
are summer houses built in the centre of a lake or any large area of water, to 
which Kings and Queens retire when the heat becomes intense. From Bhasa 
we find that such are also utilized in times of sickness (Cf. Svapna Vasava- 
datta) or of sorrow as in the present case. 

3. This is a very significant verse and it aptly describes the state to 
which the King has been reduced. By the three similitudes it is suggested 
that the King has become deprived of his stability and depth of mind and the 
vigour and lustre of body. These show, in other words, that all his greatness 
and glory have departed and that he has beconve a w'reck. 

4. This is suggestive of the great love that the immediate servants of 
the King have for him. The verse following beautifully sums up how 
Rama’s departure has told upon the wEole of the animate Ayodhya. The 
concluding speech of the chamberlain reveals the intense attachment of the 
Courtiers to t*iie person of the King. For,' it is strong enough to make them 
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due to the state of the King. 

5. This verse reveals the sad state of the King. The rising and falling 
and the bewailing tones of the King are the unmistakable symptoms of his 
ihtense grief. 

6. Here begins the main scene. The scene falls into three well-defined 
sections; each of these sections has been so constructed that it reaches a cli- 
tnax in a swoon. The succession of these swoons leads, but none too quick- 
ly, to the final mortal catastrophe. The gradual and natural working up of 
the way through these various scenes to the crisis exhibits the i)oet’s great 
powers of dramatic construction. To begin with, the King, in his dust-soiled 
dress, opens the scene, paying a 'befitting tribute to the trio who have gone to 
the wdlds. This takes, him to his own cruel,, buthinavoidable share in shaping 
the course of destiny, then to the censure of Kaikeyi, and then a review of his 
own miserable state. Thus he works himself to a climax and he is about to 
sw’oon ; but is happily prevented by Kausalya. Her interference has been 
useful only to delay it for a moment and, as ill-luckwould have it, she herself 
becomes the unconscious cause of it. Note the irony of the situation. iVgain 
he revives and begins to comment upon the righteous conduct of Laksmana. 
Before, however, this develops into a climax, Sumantra is announced, which by 
the way is the prelude to another stronger sw'oon ; for he returns without his 
dear children. Till that moment the King fully, but foolishly, believed that 
the exiles might return, at least out of consideration for the piteous state of 
himself and his kingdom. But now that the last hope is shattered, he falls 
into a deep sw'Oon. This is not yet enough ; he revives in the hope that his 
beloved children may probably have sent him some message of consolation 
and the consequent disappointment prepares the way for the final mortal 
sw’oon. But after reviving, he assumes a new. aspect ; there is a noticeable 
change in the mental equilibrium of the King, a change for the wmrse, and 
towards the close he is almost raving. This, briefly gives a glimpse of the bare 
skeleton of the Act, but even this we hold is sufficient to show' that the vari- 
ous stages are so marshalled that . the succeeding effects become more and 
more intense, till at last in their cumulative effect, they naturally lead to the 
final tragedy — death. 

7. In the King’s himself opening the scene the tragic picture gets the 
necessary finishing touch ; in calling upon his children he lays great stress upon 
their outstanding characteristics, the w'ay best suited to enhance his own grief 
by bringing out in greater relief the greatness of the sorrow' he has sustained. 
Note the undercurrent of self-condemnation in his beautiful appreciation of 
Laksmana’s character, a condercnation that is almost crushing in its effects. 
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8. Here he dwells upon the innate nobility and greatness of Rama. 
The plaintive cry for a -word in reply strikes us exceedingly pathetic. Note! 
in the speech following, his view of Rama’s going to the forest. He says he 
is carried away by a false sense of duty. Indeed, when we bear in mind all 
the circumstances, there seems to be much truth in the view put forth. It is 
the more so when we remember them as set forth in the drama. For Rama 
is making this great sacrifice to satisfy the letter of an order. We ^shall 
take up this point for consideration on a subsequent occasion when Queen 
Kaikeyi explains to her son the main motive of her action. 

9. Here is a pathetic picture drawn of the Kingdom after the departure 
of the trio to the forest. This further helps to bring out clearly the relation 
between the trio. Rama and Sita and Laksmana are as closely related as the 
sun, the shadow and the sunlight. In the following verse the King briefly 
sums up the causes of his sorrow : the loss of his children, the exile of his 
beloved Rama, and the conversion of his most loved wife into a tigress, — 
enough indeed to overwhelm any living creature. 

10. The course of development of the scene has reached the last limits 
of tension and Queen Kausalya is now w'isely made to interfere to give the 
King a momentary relief. But as it is, it only hastens to lead him to a lit. 

11. In the preceding verse the King has described the sources of his 
sorrow and here he proceeds to describe the effects of his sorrow. His sorrow 
which is like blazing fire is consuming him. He could neither control it nor 
suffer it, and as a result he is being robbed of his senses. 

12. The stage direction clearly shows that the King falls down on 
account of the cruel disappointment which is the outcome of the explanation 
by Kausalya. 

13. This suggests ho\v the King has been nursing the hope of his child- 
ren’s return. Cruel is the King’s disappointment, the more so since he has 
till now' been playing with the fire of the names of the exiles. The shock now- 
upsets him completely and he falls into a dead swoon. 

14. This is a pathetic statement and it suggests that the moments of 
his life yet remaining are numbered. Note the King orders Surnantra to be 
quickly brought in ; for he seems to be afraid that he cannot long hold out 
after this piece of crushing news. 

15. This is a very piteous and tender statement. The under-current of 
self-rebuke gives it the finishing touch. 

16. Here is another section of the Court re[)resented. The loss of 
Rama has so completely upset them that they have become incapable of real- 
izing the sad position to which the King has been reduced, and so they have 
only blame and censure for the King. This ireminds us that the King is him- 

9 
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self chiefly instrumental for his sorrows and this to some extent relieves the 
tension of the situation for it shows that his sufferings are but his deservings. 

17. Here is another statement piteous enough to draw forth our tears. 
Note the change of my child into thy son. The poor King feels that he has no 
right to call Rama his son, so great is the injury he has done him. He expects 
from the trio only one thing, namely a message of hope and consolation. But 
alas, he is to tje disappointed even here. The same bitterness of heart the 
King reveals in the statement. 18. Rightly does the chamberlain say that 
fate cannot be transgressed even by such a one as Dasaratha. These, his 
statements, show that he is past all mortal help. What follows shows that, 
though he is conscious, he is but a raving maniac. 

19. The trio go without sending any message. This was something 
quite unlooked for ; the King is taken by surprise and he falls into a dead 
swoon. And why indeed did they not send him any message ? Surely, it 
cannot be because they were angry with the King. We hold they must have 
been unmanned by great sorrow, sorrow consequent upon their tender concern 
for the King, their father, and the Kingdom. 

Highly dramatic, indeed, have been the various stages leading to the 
climax and it attests to the poet’s great powers of construction. The King 
revives once again but it is_ only to con amore the severity of his loss, his own 
share in the shaping of the cruel destiny and lastly to send to his once beloved 
Kaikeyi a message brimful of irony and sarcasm, a message which is sublime 
in its tragic pathos. This review' only crowms his misery and ere long he 
succumbs. 

20. The King gradually changes his plane of existence, and we are 
being prepared for the final tragedy. He frees himself of the mortal coil, 
begins to converse with the departed manes, his glorious ancestors, who have 
come down to console him in his sorrows ; half-conscious and half-unconscious 
he offers a welcome in the usual form ; and with the names of his beloved 
exiles on his tongue falls down into the mortal swoon ; and the tragic scene 
closes with the woeful w'ail of ail. 

This scene, we confidently believe, will produce the greatest stage effect. 
The dramatic interest is so well-sustained, the human element is so powerfully 
strong, the blending of the conflicting emotions of love and sorrow and apger 
is so consistently harmonious, that this scene is decidedly one of supreme 


success. 



SOLAR SIGNS IN INDIAN LITERATURE." 

(By B. \^ Kamesvara Aiyar, Esq., m.a.). 


I propose now to examine a few passages from Sanskrit and Tamil litera- 
ture in the light of what I have said about the solar signs. The first author 
I shall take up for examination is Vishnugupta, referred to by Varahamihira 
both in Brihat-Samhita (II-4) and Brihat-jataka. In Brihat-jataka (¥11-7) 
Varaha writes : 

^TIzfcrSRRET II 

“ Vishnugupta, Devasvamin, and Siddhasena have (in forecasting the life 
of an individual) adopted this method of Ayurdaya (called Pindayitraaya) ; 
but the defect of this method is that, excepting the age of eight, the period 
of balarishta or early death it gives, is in no case an\' life-period less than 
twenty (as if no one died between eight and twenty )’ears of age).” In his 
commentary on this stanza Bhattotpala 'writes : 

5% I RTR fwA II 

“ This dyurddya method has been explained not simply by Maya, Yavana 
Manitha and Parasara but it has been so expounded b\' Vishnugu[)ta, whose 

other name is Chanakya” Thus says Vishnuguida — “a person when 

born in Mina lagna, while Mercury is in Taurus, and all other planets occupy 
their exaltation signs lives the full length of man’s life.” This full-blown 
astrology based on the position of the planets in the rasi-chakra cannot, 
according to my theory, be earlier than the fiftli century A.D. But if 
Bhattotpala’s identification of the author of this quotation be correct, the 
Vishnugupta mentioned by Varahamihira must be the same as Kautilya, also 
called Chanakya, who, tradition states, placed Chandragupta Maurya on the 
throne of Magadha in the fourth century B.C. ; and it would follow that the 
solar signs and horary astrology were known in India in the fourth century 
before Christ. 

But it would be evident to any one who has studied the ‘ Artha-Sastra’ 
that Kautilya, the author of the work, cannot possibly be the same as the 
Vishnugupta referred to by Varahamihira. P'or the calendar referred to in 
the Artha-Sastra is the lunr-solar one treated of in the Vedanga-jyotisha, 

* Continued from Vol. XT, No. ,4, page 32G. 
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Stsira beginning from the Winter Solstice with the amanta month of Magha, 
and two adhimasas being inserted in a cycle of five years, one in the middle 
of the third year and the other at the end of the fifth year. There is absolute- 
ly no reference, in a work consisting of six thousand granthas, to the solar 
signs or solar months named after them. The only reference to astrology is 
where a belief in the influence of stars is mentioned in Book IX, Chapter 
IV. ; and what is more to the point, even this pre-yavana astrology is mention- 
ed only to be condemned. For Kautilya says,i “ Wealtli will pass away from 

the foolish man who often consults the stars What can the stars do ? ” 

Such a writer would be the last person to write a treatise on planetary 
astrology. 2 

In another stanza of Brihat-jataka (XXI-3) Varaha refers once again to 
Vishnugupta. It runs ; 

“ Satyacharya says that Kirmbha is not auspicious as a birth-sign. The 
Yavanas (on the other hand) declare that it is not ausi;)icious, only when the 
rising dvddasdinsa is Kumbha. Vishnugupta says that this view is open to 
the fallacy of atiprasanga (over- wide application) as every sign of the 'zodiac 
w^ould contain the dvadasamsa of Kumbha.” 

The correctness of Varaha’s statement is borne out bv the quotation from 
Vishnugupta given by the commentator, wTich runs : 

T'tT5:Ty^^4TT’fT i 

q-iry sqqqf II 

Vishnugupta here refutes the view of Yavana astrologers. Bhattotpala 
calls these Yav'dnus piirdnaycwanas, the older Yavana astrologers as distin- 
guished from the later Yavana writers, like Suchidhvaja.3 Whatever the 
original application of the word Yavana may have been, 4 there can be no 

1 Artha-Sastra, II — 20, 109. 

2 Vide Mr. Sharaa Sastry’s preface to his translation of the Artha-Sastra, p, xvii. A forecast 
of rain by noting the appearance of the sun or the position of Jupiter and Venus referred to in 
the Artha-Sastra (XXIV — 110) is pre-yavana in origin. Cf. Br.- Sam. XXI — 2 and 5, XXIII -4 
and XIV--2. 

3 Cf. Bhattotpala on Brihat-jataka, VII — 9. 

PRTfy'iT aiTifTfvr; I 

II 

This Suchidhvaja, also called Yavanesvara by Bhattotpala is identified with Sieusippus by 
BhauiMaji and with AphrodisciuS by Kern. This Yavaneswara refers to the earlier Yav'ana writers 
as qid'd': {vide Bhattotpala on Bri.-ja. 1-4). 

4 Vide Buhler’s Introduction to Gautama, S. B. E., Vol, II, p. LVI and Prpf. Keith’s Introduc- 
tion to his translation of fait. Sam. (L. H.'S )p. CLX V, etc. 
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doubt that by Hindu astronomers the name was applied to the Alexandrian- 
Greeks who wTote on astronomy and astrology.. Mr. G. R. Kaye mentionsi a 
number of these writers, mostly of the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. and 
rightly says of them, “ the w’^orks of the great Greek mathematicians w'ere 
neglected, the teaching of Geometry had degenerated, the rigorous methodo- 
logy of the earlier winters had almost entirely disappeared and mathematical 
astrology flourished to an extraordinary degree, in spite of numerous edicts 
forbidding its practice.” The Yavanas whose astrological opinion is here 
controverted by Vishnugupta must be these post-Ptolemaic writers, -whose 
writings, either in the original or in translations, appear to have been studied 
by the Hindu astrologers of this period. If so, this Vishnugupta must have 
lived subsequent to these Yavana writers and cannot have been the same as 
the Vishnugupta {alias Chanakya or Kautilya of the fourth century B.C.). As 
pointed out by M. M. Sudhakara Dirvedin,2 there was one Vishnugupta, a 
wniter on post-Yavana astronomy, grandfather of the famous astronomer 
Brahmagupta (born in A.D. 598). He must have lived and written in the 
first or second quarter of the sixth century A.D. and could very well have 
been referred to by Varahamihira who died in A.D. 587. Bhattotpala, 
curiously enough, forgets here what he stated in his commentary on Brihat- 
jataka VII — 7 and makes Vishnugupta and Chanakya, two different writers 3 
Let us now consider another writer quoted by Bhattotpala on Br.-Ja. 1-4— 
Badarayana. From the identity of name one might be inclined to think that 
this writer is the same as the author of the Vedanta Sutras, who is generally 
admitted to have lived some centuries before the Christian era, that is, in the 
Sutra period. Two stanzas are quoted as Badarayana’s, one in Vasantatilaka 
metre — etc., and the other in a variety of Arya metre — 
etc., wherein the several solar signs, Mesha, etc., are identified 
with the several limbs of Kalapuriisha. That these stanzas in the later 
metres of classical Sanskrit are foreign to the succinct style of the Sutra period 
will be conceded by all critical scholars. The Jyotirviddbharana states that 
this Badarayana as well as Satyacharya (also mentioned by Varaha) lived at 
the time of Vikramaditya ; and students of early Indian History will have 
little difficulty in recognizing under this title the great Gupta king Chandra- 
gupta H, whose annexation of Saurashtra and Malwa about A.D. 400 opened 
up free access to Alexandria and w'ho ‘ has a better claim than any other 
sovereign to be regarded as the original of the mythical king of that name 
who figures so largely in Indian legends.”^ 

1 Vide ‘East and West ’ Julj^ 191 S, page 669. 

2 ' Ganaka-Tarangini, page 18. 

3 11 

4 V. Smith’s Early History of India, Third Edition, p. 290. 
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The next writer is Gargi whom Bhattotpala quotes in his commentary on 
Br.-Ja. I — 4. Thus : .... II The 

Grantha edition adds the title Bhagavan, evidently under the impression 
that the writer is the holy Garga of the remote pastd If so, it might be 
granted that the passage would go back to the centuries antecedent to the 
Christian era. Let us see whether this supposition can be based on any 
valid -grounds. 

Now there are three writers who are known more or less by the name 
Garga. The earliest of them is Vriddha Garga, whose views on an alleged 
motion of the Saptamhis (Ursa major) are summarised by Varaha in Br.- 
Sam. (CLXIII).In the Sarasvati-akhyana of the Maha-bharata,- it is stated 
that Vriddha Garga performed tapas on the banks of the Sarasvati and 
learned the science of the motions of the stars. He is there spoken of as 
having lived earlier than the Bharata War. But he must have lived after the 
war, since the era of Yudhishthira, which commenced with his installation 
after the war, is mentioned by Vriddha Garga, from whom Varaharnihira 
has derived his information about the epoch.3 This epoch running from 
B.C. 2448 appears to have been once widel)'^ current. Vriddha Garga’s work 
must have been available to Varaha ; it is now lost. 

The next is Garga (simply so called, to distinguish him from the earlier 
author). His work is known as Garga-Samhita or Gargi-Samhita. This w’ork 
is not now found complete. Extracts, however, from his work by commen- 
tators like Somakara on the Vedanga and Bhattotpala on Varaha are 
numerous. One quotation by Somakara which runs : 

^fqFrfvr: ii 

shows that at Garga’s time it was the Vedanga calendar that was in vogue. 
It would appear, however, that it was getting out of date and that it was ap- 
prehended that the winter solstice was likely to occur before the sun reached 
Sravishtha and when it so happened something terrible would happen. This 
is shown by Utpala’s quotation'^ which runs : 

Garga does not appear to have been aware of (or at any rate, does not notice) 
the attempt to start the ecliptic from Sravana at the W. S. A quotation by 
Somakara states : 

1 The title is not found in Max Muller’s quotation jn ‘ India,’ 1883 edition, p. 325. 

2 Gada Parva — cha. 35. 

3 Br.-Sam. XIII— 2 and 3. 

4 Br.-Sam. (Ill— I). 
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^R^T^fT^^TT^TT; (? ^) ’jq'WfrT^TTWT^^TcTT^rt I|1 
As Garga does not here include Sravana as a third alternative like the 
Karmanta sutras, it would not be quite incorrect to conclude that Garga 
must have lived before the sixth century B.C. Prof. Max Muller notes about 
the Garga-sarnhita : “ Prof. Kern assigns it to about 50 B.C. Bat as it pro- 
phesies the destruction of the Sakas it can hardly be earlier than about 
200 A.D. Probably it is later.2 ” The reference to the end of Saka r^ile is 
said to be found in a chapter of Garga-samhita, which is called yiigapttrana 
and it might well be that this chapter is a later edition. Similarly the quo- 
tation by Varaha Mihira in his Br.-Sam., chapter II, beginning with 

(II— -7 to 24) must be a later addition to the original Garga-samhita — added 
not earlier than the 5th century A.D. as it mentions the hora sastra (the 
Alexandrian horary astrology) by name and as it eulogises the Yavanas (st. 15) 
for their skill in jyotisha. Until the entire Garga-samhita is recovered and 
subjected to a critical examination, it will not be possible to determine defi- 
nitely which portions form the original samhita and which, the later additions. 

The 27 asterisms lying along or near the ecliptic are not of equal dis- 
tance from one another. P'or instance, the longitude of the asterism Pushya 
is given as 106®, that of /\slesha3 as 107''’, 108" or 109® and that of Magha 
as 129i". To suit these unequal distances, Garga is said to have assigned 
13® 20' each to fifteen of the asterismal segments, 20® each to six and 6? 40' to 
the remaining six.4 The Vedanga, on the other hand, adopted what is 
known as the ‘ equal space ’ system, according to which all the 27 segments 
are each of a uniform length of 138 20'. 

That Gargi quoted by Bhattotpala is different from Garga is seen from 
the fact that unlike the latter he follows the equal space system and assigns 
nine nakshatra-padas to each rasi beginning from mesha. This Gargi, as 
the extract itself shows, was one of the post-Yavana Indian astronomers who 
adjusted the older asterismal segments to the meshadi. 

Another passage mentioning the solar signs is attributed to Baudhayana, 
the earliest sutrakara of the Taittiriya Sakha. I have already shown that he 
uses the Vedanga calendar, the W. S. coinciding with the sun in Sravishtha 

1 It is not clear what is meant by lagna or the six rasis in this passage. According to post- 
Yavana usage it is not an asterisni that is related to a lagna nor are there only six rasis. 

2 ‘India — what can it teach us' 1883 Edn., p. 297 foot-note. 

3 The identification of this asterism is not beyond dispute. T here is reason to surmise that 
the post-Yavana astronomers recognized under the name ASlesha an asterism which was con- 
siderably to the west of that which was known by that name in Brahmana literature. 

4 Yidc R. Sewell’s Indian Chronography, p. 41. I have not been able to verify the original 
authority. 
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in the month of Magha* and his mention of the equinoctial colure passing 
between Chit t a and Svati, might suit any period between the 11th' century 
B.C. and the third century A.D. Prof. Keith assigns him to the fifth century 
B.C. on linguistic grounds and Prof. Caland, to the sixth century B.C. 

Professor Max Muller wrote i: “In the Baudhayana sutras (see Sayana’s 
commentary in MS., India Office Library, p. 13-a) we read : ‘Meshavrishabhau 

sauro vasantah minameshau va’. This. unless it belonged originally to an 

old commentary would certainly prove a knowledge not only of the twelve 
divisions but of their Greek names at the time when the Baudhayana- 
kalpa-sutras were finally settled. This point, however, requires further 
elucidation.” 

Max Muller has expressed himself here with his usual caution. But the 
great Indian scholar Madhava has written more positively in his Kala- 
Madhava (‘ritu-prakarana’)- 

Now, if these observations are correct it would follow that the solar 
signs were known in India five or six centuries before the Christian Era. 
Max Muller has quoted the passage in full in the foot-note, to which the reader 
may refer for the full text. I quote below the portion which is immediately 
connected with the subject of our enquiry ; 

3. 11 

4. 11 

5 . 1 ifTJTTr^RT ii 

6 . w (%fr) etc., etc. 

The third sentence here cannot be part of Baudha 3 ^ana-sutras as 
Apastamba lived one or two centuries later; it must therefore belong to 
some old commentary on Baudhayana. This should be enough to make 
us suspect that the passage quoted by Max Muller is a jumble of text and 
commentary. In his commentary on the corresponding passage of Apastamba 
Rudradatta quotes from Bandhaj'ana and with his help we ma}' separate 
the text from the commentary. Thus: — Apastamba text - 

V- — 3 — 20. 

* Sr : S. etc. 

t ‘ India ’ 1883 Edn., pp. 322 and 323, 
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Com, 3-JT^TKirTq?^T%3Mi;%: i ... 

^f^3;5fTVTT?T%JT52rT?5Zfr^ i .... ^’‘■TTW^^f^l'l^Tir^iTTS-^iT'lcT ^T^^frag^if^T-^TT^^s ^5;^5;T^wrT%#^ 

?ffr 

From this we see that Baudhayana (]uotes a V'edic text ^nd 

explains it as applicable to one into whom faith has entered. It would be 
thus clear that what I have marked as (3) above belongs to the commentary, 
that (4) is a quotation from a lirahmana, that the next sutra should be 
and that what follows etc.) is commentarv 

dealing with rituklipfi. Since Max Muller wrote in 1883 some of the Srauta- 
sutras have been critically edited in Europe In' Prof. Caland and the passage 
m question occurs in the first volume of Baudhayana [)ublished by him. 
It runs thus ; — 

1 . ii 

4 . i etc. 

There is no mention at all here of the solar signs Meslia or Vrishabha. 

Meshavrishabhau sauro vasantah ’ etc., is tlms part of some old cornmentarx’ 
which that encyclopediac scholar of Mediaeval India, Madhaxa, has mistaken 
for part of the text of Baudhayana for want of a critical test like the one 
I have tried to establish. The commentary cannot be Sax ana's, as the India 
Office Library MS. xvould hax^e it. ICm- if it xxere, Madhava, .Sayana’s brother, 
could not have been so misled. 

The mention of the zodiacal signs in the Ramaxana (Bal. XVIII 8 to 
15 and Ayo. XV— 3) is often urged by orthodox pandits as showing that the 
solar signs were known in India long before the Christian Era. They strongly 
hold the viexv that the 24,000 verses of xx hich the extant Dravida editions 
consist were composed, as they noxv stand, by Valmiki, a contemporary of 
Rama, xxdio afforded the asylum of his hermitage to the banished Sita. Modern 
critical methods arc not likely to appeal to them. Still the folloxving con- 
siderations* may be xvorthy of their attention. 

( 1 ) Kataka, one of the best commentators on the Rarnayana, has noticed 
wholesale sargas, not to speak of isolated passages, as pnikshipta (interpolated). 

(2) There are other sat'gas xvhich have been omitted by him. The 
presumption is that they were added subsecjuentlx’ to his commentarx'. 

(3) At the time of Bhavabhiiti, the Rilmayana does not appear to have 

* Vide Mr. C. V. Vaidya's “ Kiddle' of the Rarnayana,” for these and other sugge-stivc 
observations. 

10 
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developed into the sarga-bandha kavya that it now is. In Act VI of his 
Uttara rama-charita ’ we read : 

?:TiT:-3<R2r5q:c^.: 

Jn most editions this Rainayana Sloka is replaced by another, which is 
even more poetical : 

3T?:c%^f5rsn’'4r^T etc. (2) ■cf^5qT:R:RmTqT;5frn‘'f4Tnw i 

qRR II 

This sloka not found in the Rarnayana aj)pea,rs to be tlie i)oet’s render- 
ing of the origin:),]. ... ....srmrrafR-lfR) Another sloka ^.ait into 

the mouth of Kusa, a little later down, as if from the Rarn:lyana, 
etc., is not found in the corresponding pass:ige of the 
Ratnaya.na (Ayo. 94 and 95). The jiresumption is th:.it Bhavabhuti has 
preferred his own rendering to those in the Rfunayana. But there can be no 
reason whatever, [poetical or otherwise, for his calling the last chapter of 
Balakanda as the last adhyay;!, if in his time the Rarnayana had been 
divided into saigas. After the fashion set up by Kalidilsa, and Bhilravi, the 
sarga-handha form, in which each canto closed with stanzas in long metre, 
had become the defining mark of a maha-kavya and the redactors of the 
Rarnayana who came after Bhavabhiiti must have transformed the work into 
a sarga-bandha-Viiwy'd. If this surmise be correct it would follow that 
the closing stanzas of the cantos of the Rarnayana must be even later than 
the time of Bhavabhuti. 

(4) When J aba li preached heretical doctrines to Rama at Chitrakuta 
Rama censures him wrathfully and observes : 

Ayo. CIX — J4. 

How could Rama have referred to Buddha, a far-later avatara, by 
all accounts ? How' could he speak of his own future re-incarnation, Tatha- 
gata, as a thief or condemn his teaching as atheistical ? This stanza is not 
to be found in the Gauda recension. 

(5) Now, the first passage in which the solar signs are mentioned 
describes the nativity of Rama and his brothers : 

Thus: i ii 

ii ’ etc. 

The evident intention of this passage is to provide Rama with a horo- 
scope that would ht in with his divine essence. 

For according to post-Yavarai astrology a person born wlren live planets 



occupy their exaltation signs is divine or god-like, 4=^?^ as the 

maxim goes. This passage is not found in the Gauda recension. Once 
again when speaking of the proposed installation of Rama as Yuvaraja, 
his birth-lagna, Karkataka is referred to. In a work now consisting 
of 24,000 verses there are the only two places where there is a refer- 
ence to the solar signs. In all other places, wherever necessar\-, it is 
the older nakshatra-ecliptic that is employed. How can we accept, aS* any 
evidence w'orth the name, these two isolated passages in a work which has 
undergone repeated additions, revisions, interpolations and even transforma- 
tions even after the time of Bhavabhilti who lived in the beginning of the 
*nghth century A. I) ? Prof, Jacobi in his monograph on the Ramayana (189J) 
has tried to prove that excepting the first and the seventh Kandas, the main 
bod)' of the work may be assigned to the period between the 8th and the 6th 
century B.C. Prof. A. B. Keith is of opinion that the second century B.C. 
saw most of the work complete.! But this does not mean that the work has 
not been added, revised or even transformed later. We may conjecture that 
whatever is common to the southern and the Gauda recensions must be ear- 
lier than the rest and even the common portion ma\' have been last redacted 
several centuries after the Christian era. In these circumstances it will be 
more logical to deduce the date of stra)- passages in the Rama)'ana from other 
and inde[)en(lent evidence than to base on such jxissages any conclusions 
with regard to the date of Buddha, the advent of the Yavarias, and the 
Pahlavas2 into India or the age of the solar signs in Indian literature. 

If now the reader should be disposed to accept m)- contentions as proved, 
the tests I have laid d(.)wn ma)- enable us to fix the earliest terminus of a 
considerable numl)er of authors or })articular literar\' passages. Thus for 
instance, till of late, many Indian scholars, including the late S. P. Pandit 
were of opinion that Krdidasa lived in the first century B.C. The late V. S. 
Apte has written : ‘ There is one point, which, if definitely settled, would give 
the poet’s precise date. It is the mention by Kalidasa of his patron Vikrama. 
Who this Vikrama is has not )'et been tlefinitel)- settled. Popular tradition 
identifies him with the founder of the Samvat Ivra which is said to have 
commenced 56 B.C. If this view be correct, Kalidasa must be consider- 
ed as belonging to the first century before Christ. ”3 Max Muller wrote, 4 
‘ That Kcilidasa both in his Raghuvamsa and Kumarasambhava shows a 
familiarity with Greek astronomy was clear!)- shown by Dr. Jacobi, who 

1 J. R. A. S. 1915, pages 318—328. 

2 e.g.. Bal. K.. I.V— 13 ; 24, etc. 

3 Vide also t^je preface to Mr. Nanclargikar’s edition of the Raghuvamsa. 

4 ‘India — -Nvliat can it tsach us?’ 1883 Edn., pp. 32() and 327. 
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dwelt strongly on the word Jamitm used by Kalidasa in the Kumara- 
sambhava (VII— 1.) as one of the many words borrowed by Sanskrit 
astronomers from Greek.” Shankar P, Pandit in his preface to the Raghii- 
varasa has tried to invalidate the conclusions to be drawn from such 
evidence, but without effect. .Shankar Pandurang Pandit himself points 
out several passages clearl}’ proving the poet’s acquaintance ‘ with the 
judidal astrology based on the Zodiac,’ but he declines to discuss the very 
large question of how much the Indians borrowed or lent and suggests 
that even if the Indians borrowed from the Greeks, ‘they might have 
done so two or three centuries before the Christian era.’ 

The word Jamitra occurs in the verse (Kumara S 

VII-1). Though the term is strictly applicable to the seventh house from 
lagna ( ) it is here extended to a fithi and Malliiiatha justifies 
it on the ground .Some would 

explain the word as a contraction of -^RTTiTsr, as the seventh house from lagna, 
according to post-}avana astrolog)-, determines the fortunes of the wife ; but 
philologists would condemn the derivation as unscientific. It is obviously 
the Sanskritised form of the corresponding Greek term diametron and ac- 
cording to my showing, could not have come into use in Sanskrit earlier than 
400 A.D. Again, the following from Raghuvamsa (III-13) 

which says of Raghu that he was born when fi\’e 
planets were occupying their exaltation signs — a horary indication of his future 
greatness — is based on post-vavana astrology. Kalidasa omits the conjunc- 
tion in the case of Rama and the Ramayana supplies the omission. Perhaps 
the former has given the hint to the later redactors of the latter. It will bo 
thus seen that Kalidasa cannot have lived earlier than the beginning of the 
fifth century A.D. ; and if we couple with this the fact that both Kalidasa 
and Bharavi are mentioned as famous poets in an inscription dated .Saka 
556 — 634 A.D., we can safely conclude that the date of Kalidasa must be 
somewhere between 400 and 60\) A.D. As the late Mr. V. A. Smith writes 
in his “ Oxford History of India ” ‘ something like general consent has been 
won to the proposition that the literary uork of the most renowned of Indian 
poets (Kalidasa) was accomplished in the fifth century under the patronage 
of the Gupta kings.’ His yikrama-urvasi reminds one of Chandragupta II, 
better known by his title Vikramaditya ; and his Kumfirasambhava is sug- 
gestive of the birth of Vukramaditya’s son, Kurnara-Gupta who ruled from 
413 to 454 A.D. 

Amara Sirnha’s line from his Kosa, would show 

that he cannot be placed -earfier than the fifth century A.D.; and if we 
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consider this along with the fact that .Stanislas Julien* quotes a Chinese 
translation of Amara Kosa by a native of Ujjain who lived under the Chinese 
emperor Wou-te (561 — 566 A.D.), vve can safely fix the limits of his date 
between 450 and 550 A.D. 

In several of the Smritis and the Puranas, we meet with references to the 
solar signs. All such passages can hardly be earlier than 450 A.D. It must, 
however, be remembered that the Puranas, even more so than the Smtitis, 
contain also elements relating to a much remoter past, though all these works 
have been revised and recast in the Gupta period and subsequently added to 
from time to time. A few passages may be cited here : — 

F or solar sif^ns, 

(/) Atrl-Samhita ; etc. Anandasraina series, Vol 48, p. 25. 

(2) Galava-Smriti : 5rf^nTT?tiT JRrit etc. 

(J) BriJtaspati Smriti : i 

(4) BJmvishyottara purana : etc. 

(5) Vridha-Gargya-Smriti : TO 4Tf?T ’■ffiTO: I 

These have been quoted by Vaidyanatha Dikshita in his Smriti-rnukta- 
phala. Let us hope he has not quoted from memory. Critical students of 
Sanskrit Literature need not be told that a considerable number of these 
works have been fathered on ancient and revered names like Atri, Vyasa, etc. 

For •week-days, 

{}) The Matsya-purdna {ona oi t\ie earliest) devotes a whole adhyaya 
(97th) to the worship of the sun on the first day of the week and 

to the last on the previous day 

(2) Vydsa-Smriti ; etc. 

(3) The Garuda-purdna, enumerating the virtues of each week-day 
beginning from Sunday. 

. Everywhere,* in Sanskrit Literature, so far as I have been able to trace, 
it is Sunday that heads the list of week-days. Till we find any list which 
starts with Saturday or any passage showing precedence to Saturday as the 
first of the week-days, we have to fall back upon the only explanation 
possible, viz., that we adopted the week from the Alexandrians, as they had 
it after the edict of Constantine the Great about.325 A.D. had transferred the 
precedence from the astronomically correct Saturday to the ecclesiastically 
appropriate Sunday ; and the intellectual intercourse of the Northern Indians 
with Alexandria was set up only *after Chandra-Gupta II had opened up 
free access thereto. The Rfivati ecliptic would bring us down to the last 

Max Muller’s “India”, page 326, 
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decades of the fifth century and implies keen discussion of the Yavana 
methods for several decades previous to their adoption. 

So far, I have confined m 5 'self to Northern India and Sanskrit. I shall 
now examine whether the application of the test of solar signs u ill yield any 
valuable results with regard to Tamil literature. The Tamils are seen to 
have had commercial intercourse with the West several centuries before the 
Christian era. The following is a brief summary of the late Mr. J. Kennedy’s 
observations* on this question. Among the business tablets found in Nippur 
in llabsionia, have been found records of tlie dealings of a banking house 
with certain Indian merchants who are presumed to be Tamils. Articles of 
Indian merchandise like rice are mentioned under names similar to 

the Tamil word by Sophocles, Aristophanes ;ind otliers of the fifth century 
1).C. In the Roman j)eriod extending from the annexation of Eg}'[)t b\' 
Augustus (R.C. .)()) to the death of Caracalla (A.l). 217), there was a brisk com- 
merce by sea between Alexandria and the Dravidians as there was between 
the former and Rome. After Hyp{)alus had steered a direct course across 
the Indian Ocean to the Dravidian coast (A.D. 50), a small Dravidian colony 
took up its abode in Alexandria. After Caracalla’s massacre of the Alexan- 
drians in A.D. 216, the Indian colony remcn’cd to Adule (Massowah), the 
great harbour near the entrance of the Red Sea, which henceforward be- 
came the clearing house for the Indian goods. This intercourse is also evi- 
denced by the unearthing, in several [)arts of Pandyan Kingdom, of the coins 
of the Roman emperors from Augustas (B.C. 44 — ^1 4) to Zeno (A.D. 471 — 
491). It will be thus evident that many centuries before the Christian era, 
the Tamils were a commercial, sea-faring, cultured people with a developed 
language and a distinct civili;?ation of their own. In these circumstances, it 
will be legitimate to presume that if a borrowal has to be admitted, the Tamils 
could have derived the solar signs, the week and similar conceptions from the 
Babylonians or the Greeks several centuries before Christ. 

It is unfortunate that there is hardly left any specimen of Tamil litera- 
ture antecedent to the Christian era. Tradition! says that the Pandyan 
rulers ihaintained three Academies of poets, that the first academy 
lasted for four thousand and odd \'ears, that it was held at old Madura, since 
submerged under the sea, that it was presided over by Muruga, Agastja, Adi- 
sesha incarnated as Murinjjalr Mudinagarayar, etc. Agastya’s grammar was 

* J. R. A. S. 1917. Tlie evidence about peacocks (CJs/t,;®* fuhe, in ‘ The Kings’ and 

The Chronicles’) Ixdng taken to the West in Solomon’s sliips in the 1 0th century B.C. has been 
often discussed. 

t Vide the introduction to Nakkirar’s commentary on fiUJ,mP'<'-f-uG'urr^nj'iiV and an (dd 
J 2 l»‘iPdJUurr quoted by M. M, S\v.aminatha Aiyar in his iL6'n.!JuumL9!I//i to his edition of 4'atj 
U^S(Tr/u\ 
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the authority for the poets of this period. This account will l>e unhesitating' 
ly voted ‘ mythological Extracts from Agastya’s grammar {(i^uus^^liuLD) are 
found quoted in modern works — for instance, ® eh foi/9OT(M^ffi06\)63!>rCo)i3sari.i^(j3/a)%v, 
etc., which look dreadfully modern. Another work, an abridged one, is 
known as Both, if they existed, are now lost. I have known 

Tamil pandits to father their extempore sutras on AgasU’a in defence oi their 
poetical licenses ! A stanza ascribed to Mudinagarayar is included in q/o 
tBii^jru. It*' addresses a Chera King (Serai Adan), praises him as having 
supplied provisions to the contending armies in the Bharata war and wishes 
him long life and prosperity. This feat is also alluded to in Silappadigaram 
' (&jiTi^p^ssiTGo\'S-—m:u:,reo 62 jrfl). This .stanza cannot, however, be as early as it 
professes to be. It looks even more modern than the other stanzas included 
in this anthology. It speaks of the live elements {^thQu^LOj^pi})) and the 
four Vedas which were not recognised till the period of the 

Upanishads. Tradition may have ascribed the feat to an ancestor of the 
Chera rulers and this poet, perhaps, transferred the traditional fame to a 
contemporary Chera. .Silappadigaram, (2d-. L 55) ascribes it to a Chola king 
alst). It would appear to be a boastful tradition of Chera and Chola rulers. 
We may safely conclude that no credible vestige now remains of tlic literature 
that tradition has ascribed to the first sangam {QppvBnmfT , Qp,i)JC5(3(5^ ^smifiiuir 
iS/uDj/r, etc.). 

The second sangam is said to have lasted for .lOOO and odd years, 
and to have been held at Kapata-puraC It was presided over by 
Agastya, who as a Chira-J ivin is believed to be still residing in the Podiya 
hills, Tolgappiar, Mosi and others. The grammars of Agastya and 
Tolgiippiar w-ere the authorities for this period. Mapuranam, Isainunakkam, 
etc., some of which are referred to by later commentators _ were composed in 
this period. Kapatapuram has also been submerged and the only work of 
this sangam that has survived to-day is the grammar of Tolgappiar. This 
grammarian is said to have been a Brahman, Trina-dhuma-agni by name 
and called Tolgappiar from his gotra, Kappiya.l 

All that we can infer from these traditions is that the earliest Brahman 

'1' SajG'orrOj iPajear @ 

i-r- LD^njLbGuiT^f^^sgf] n ijpiviJ 

GU( 50 (?a^rrfb^j euiVOfiiuiT/^i -stc, 

t ’ (Kfimtiyana, Kisli, K,. -11-19) refers, I tliink, to this capital of the 

Pandyas, though the Sanskrit commentators, ignorant of this tradition, have not noticed it. 
Similarly the expression in Saundaryalahari, which plainly refers to Jn.ana-Samban- 

dha, is misinterpreted by Laksbmidhara anef other commentators unaware of Tamil traditions. 

$ Kflvya or Bhargava in Sanskrit. It is noted as an ancient family of Brahman settlers in 
South India— in Silap.. 30~A 83. 
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settlers in the Tamil land were represented by Agastya and his follo\\ ers, that 
Agastya, probably a descendant and name-sake of the Vedic Rishi, acquainted, 
as he was, with the grammatical doctrines of North India, analysed the 
elements of the Tamil language and provided it with a grammatical frame- 
work. Tolgappiam must have been composed man\' centuries later, since 
it presupposes a vast body of Tamil literature since extinct and a store- 
house of poetical conventions and literary usages })eculiar to the Tamil land. 
His being said to be the disciple of Agastya probably means nothing more 
than a recognition of his indebtedness to the pioneer work of the latter, h'or, 
as I shall try to show later, Tolgappiam can hardly be earlier than the third 
centur\- i\.D. 

We come to historic ground with the third sangam It is 

said to have lasted a thousand and odd years and presided over Iw forty-nine 
poets, such as NakkJrar, Marudan Ilanaganar, Nallandavamir, etc. It was 
held at the later Madura. The works of the poets of this sangam have been 
preserved in the collections known as (Ten Idylls) and srLJi\i 

Q^csrTGSis (Eight Anthologies), which appear to have been compiled and [)ut 
together at a later date. Nakkirar also wrote a commentary on a work known 
as ^is>'>fDLU(^!is,LjGurT(r^b^\ This is a small treatise on erotics, said to have been 
found, engraved on copper-[dates, on the pedestal of tlie image of Siva 
in the tem[>le at Madura, that all the forty-nine poets were asked 
by the Pandyan King to write commentaries on the same, that Nakkirar’s 
was found to be the best, and Ilanaganar’s was the second best. Nakkirar’s 
alone has survived. The Introduction to this commentary mentions eight 
generations of scholars through whom the work was handed down. 

Tradition states that the Kural of Tiruvalluvar was the last work to 
receive the imprimatur of this Sangam, that the forty-nine poets of the Board 

conijjosed, each, a eulogistic stanza on the merits of this poem, that 

the acceptance of the poem led to the extinction of the Sangam, 
as Tiruvalluvar, the author, was a low-caste man. This tradition, 
like a great many others, is a liction. The word Valluvar 
originally meant ‘ an officer under a king,’ ‘ a king’s herald ’ and is so 
used by Kamban. Its modern meaning of ‘ a low caste soothsayer ’ of a 
much later origin, must have given rise to this legend. Sittalai Sattanar, 

considered to be one of the forty-nine poets of this Sangam, refers to 

Tiruvalluvar in terms'' which would show that the well-known couplet in 
Kural about the chaste wife had even then become as familiar as it is at 
present. The expression used by Sattanar. sjuQuiriLuSlG Lj&)Qjsar Qun-^r^mbr, 

-'1' ii365atlGLD«sia) 22-11. 59-61. The vehba in T's'iuu^^ffifT'TLD (23, 
is an allusion to and an echo of the same couplet. 
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‘ the wise saying of that truthful poet ’ imply that the fame of Tiruvalluvar 
had become established by the time of Sattanar, so well indeed established 
that the authorship of the couplet had no need to be expressly mentioned by 
name. It would not be unreasonable to allow a margin of a century for the 
establishment of such wide-spread renown. As for the 49 eulogistic stan;jas, 
which are still repeated in the legendary accounts of Tiruvalluvar, they can 
claim no better authenticity than the fabricated verses in llhoja-prabandha. 

Talking of Sittalai Sattanar and his epic, Manimekalai, I would draw 
the attention of the reader to a passage in the poem, to which my test will 
apply with effect. It runs : 

Q^nQ^u ^Qs^(irpi3<^ 

“ In the month of Vrishabha, under the nakshatra, which, after thirteen 
nakshatras have passed, occurs as the central one among the (27) asterisms 
(of the ecliptic.)” This, as meant here, is Visakha, the fourteenth or central, 
counting from Krittika. It is the traditional birth-date of Buddha, the full- 
moon under Visakha in the month of Vaisiikha, to w hich corresponds the 
solar month of Vrishabha. , 

M. M. Swaminatha Aiyar, the learned editor of the poem, to whom the 
Tamil world should ever be indebted for the invaluable service he has 
rendered in resuscitating the ancient Tamil literature, observes that this pass- 
age shows that the author of the poem should have lived in the period when 
the asterismal series was reckoned from Krittika. This view is not tenable. 
Buddhist traditions reckoned from Krittik s and the author, a Buddhist 
poet, has simply followed the traditions of his religion. Vedic texts counted 
from Krittika and this usage continued to a far later period, as shown b\- 
Garga and the Karma nta Sutras. Yajnavalkya Smriti (about A.D. 300) begins 
wdth Krittikii and ends wdth Bharani.t Jnana-Sambandhar, a youn/,^er con- 
temporary of Appar, wdio, for good reasons, is found to have lived in the reign 
of the Pallava King Mahendra-Varman (A.D. 600 — 625) refers to Krittika as the 
first (asterism).t Even at the present day, e.g., for Salyoddhara purposes, the 
astrological diagram commences with Krittika and the sixty nadikas of a 
nyethemeron are apportioned among the 28 asterisiTfS (including Abhijit) at 

* Gfithii icsrrang?) 11, 11.40-42; repeatedin canto 15, 11.23-^5. jj/snsewaiuPoAr is another reading. 

;}; Qa,rren pju^su), ‘£pb-wuQff,iTQi_rr6srG‘pGL^^^ etc’ : 

epetrpiJ here evidenth- refers to Krittika, ephs.usj to Pnrva-Phalguni, to Aslesha and so on, 

as these are tlio asterisms considered as inauspicious for undertaking journeys as stated in the 
well-known Sloka 
11 
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2| nadikas to each of the asterisms beginning with Krittika at sun-rise.* 
As observed by Max Muller, ‘all works in which the lists of nakshatras begin 
with Asvini must be later than the first 3 'ear in which the equinox touched 
Asvini..,but it does by no means follow that works in which the Krittikas are 
mentioned as the first nakshatra are therefore prior even to Varaha mihira.’ 
If Krittika has retained its first place even to-day in regard to certain astrolo- 
gical and other rites it would only mean that its Vedic precedence has still 
survived, as in the case of several other usages long out of date b^' lapse of 
time — not that the works which refer to Krittika, directly or indirectly, as 
the first nakshatra are earlier than the epoch of the Vedanga, when for pur- 
poses of calculation Krittika was replaced by' Sravishtha. 

I fkrwT^TTr^r^^Rrr: ii 

Now, in the passage under examination, the mention of a solar month 
(@i_LJLb, Tamilised from Vrishabha) will definitely give us the earliest limit for 
the date of the poem. Solar months, designated by the corresponding solar 
signs, did not come into use in North India till about the middle of the 
fifth century A. I). The Sanskrit names for these solar months should have 
reached South India and secured usage in Tamil works only about the close 
of the fifth centurv. If instead of the Tamilised Sanskrit word ^i—uih 
Sattanar had used a word like ® it would be possible to maintain that Sat- 
tanar might have been indebted to the Babylonians or the Greeks and not 
to the post-yavana astronomers of Northern India. 

The date of Manimekalai naturally leads to that of its sister poem, 
Silappadigaram. I'or Manimekalai, the introductory Padigam] tells us, 
was published under the auspices of llango-adigal, the author of Silap- 
padigaram, which was, after a little while, brought out under the presi- 
dency of Sattanar |. Prof. J. Vinson of Paris doubts this tradition, which 
is recorded in the padigams which are probably later supplements. But 
apart from characteristic individual differences and those due to the ten- 
dency and subject matter of each, one being a historical romance with an 
ethical aim and the other being mainly' intended to expound the later Bud- 
dhistic dharina and philosophy, there is nothing to justify this view. On 
the other hand, the parallelisms of thought and expression, so frequently 
pointed out by M. M. Swaminatha Aiyar in his commentary on Manime- 
kalai, would strongly support the evidence of the padigams. Mr. L. D. 

* ^(SeGnhfS^rftnrrQjsv 5 — 7 . 

t 1. 95 ‘@wTfT®CJ<5fr(5ajffi^6OT(56TP<5<3a£lu^ 

f iPsDuu, Introductory u^aih 

11 . 88 - 89 . 
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Swamikkannu Pillay, considering the astronomical data furnished by the 
text along with others conjectured by the commentator Adiarkkunallar in 
the course of his commentary, is of opinion that all these, put together, would 
point to A.D. 756. Linguistic criteria would, however, support a much 
earlier date ; nor would it be correct to press into evidence the surmises of the 
commentator, which might be evidence only of the extent of his astronomical 
knowledge or of what was true at the time he wrote. 

The following lines from Silappadigaram would, in my opinion, furnish 
i\\Q terminus a qua oi the poem. 

^i^^^tEJSLLQuifl0mudss^ 

Qeu(^(affl<Siirr etc.* 

The w'ord vara in the expression Oenmbifloja n (Friday) acquired, 
as already shown, the technical sense of ‘week day’ only about the 
fifth century A.D. If instead of Osui^eiflsuirirw the poet had used an expression 
like Qeu(^<offlsQifi<scoLD, a purely Tamil term, we may maintain that the week- 
days might have been imported into South India oven before the Christian 
era. This is not the only Sanskrit word in this passage of three lines. Adi 
(.=gif-) is the Tamil form of ashadhi^ Pakka {usjt£>) is the Sanskrit paksha; 
and attami is the Sanskrit ashtami. The poem can hardly be earlier 

than, say, the middle of the fifth century A.D. 

This conclusion, it is needless to add, would clash with the general 
opinion that the poem belongs to the second century A.D., which is mainly 
based bn the evidence furnished by the two references to a Ceylon ruler 
named Kayavahu (Skt. Gajahdhu). It is stated in the poem that Kayavahu 
of Ceylon {^eomjma) was present when the Chera King Senguttuvan who had 
installed and defied a statue of Kannagi, the heroine of Silappadigaram, had 
a vision of her divine form in the temple dedicated to her and that after 
returning to Ceylon he instituted in his country a festival in her honour. 
The ‘Mahawamso’, a Ceylonese Chronicle, mentions two kings of the name 
of Kayavahu, the first, placed by Prof. Geiger between A.D. 173--191 and the 
second, assigned to the twelfth century. As the latter date is certainly 
out of the question, Kayavahu mentioned in the poem must be the one who 
ruled in the second century A.D. and the poem which professes to record a 
contemporary event must also belong to the same period. 

* ffiC.®a»fr<s6fr6i»s, 11. 138-135. 

t The names of the Tamil months are, as well-known, derived from the Sanskrit lunar 
months, mostly from the names of the corresponding full-moons. The word used for the 

month would also show that the Tamil months were originally lunar, as in North India. When 
the meshiidi months came to be adopted in South India, the lunar names came to denote the 
corresponding solar months. Probably by tlie time of Silappadigaram the change in application 
had been effected. This conjecture must, however, await-further evidence. 
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Let us see how far this evidence is reliable. Tested by modern critical 
methods, Silappadigaram will hardly be accepted as sober history. It 
would not be easy to separate fact from fiction, to ascertain what pertains to 
historical events and what is due to poetic embellishments. Again, the intro- 
ductory u^auD and QugiisiUSi(ss)iT and the last canto would 

appear to be late additions. The former carries its own evidence ; the poem 
shoi'ild, properly speaking, end with the canto of benediction A further 

canto appears to be added to bring up the number of cantos to that of its 
sister epic. It is, to say the least, curious that the two references to Kaya- 
vahu in the poem, as it now stands, occur in these two apparent supple- 
ments. Nor are the references quite consistent wath each other. In the former,* 
Kayavahu is simply somebody named Kayavahu of the island of Ceylon; in 
the latter !' he is called a In the former Kayavahu simpl}' hears 

of the marvellous occurrences connected with the hikory or story of 
Kannagi and of the timely rains and prosperity that dawmed on the 
Pandya and the Kongu country when the rulers thereof had instituted pro- 
pitiatory ceremonies and festivities in her honour and thereupon he also built 
a shrine for her image and held festivals in her honour several times and 
then timely rains fell, the land became fertile and prosperous. In the latter, 
he was the guest of the Chera King, when the vision of the translated heroine 
visibly appeared before them all in the temple dedicated to her and he, along 
with the Arya princes released by the Chera King, the rulers of Kongu and 
Malwah, prayed to her to bless them also with her presence when they after 
returning should hold festivals in her honour in their country. The latter 
passage is the earlier as it is included in the list of cantos given in the former. 

‘Mahawamso’ is not a safe guide to rely upon. It is not history but a 
medley of ecclesiastical legends. Its value for historic purposes has been more 
than once questioned by the late Mr. V. A. Smith. Prof. Rhys David’s praise 
of the work would appear to be biassed and one-sided. Again, it is said that 
this work exists in several recensions. Have all these been collated and com- 
pared, as has been done by Mr. P'. 'E. Pargiter wath regard to the Puranas ? 

Is there in this work or in Dipavamsa or Buddhaghosha on which 
M aha warn so is said to be based any reference to the visit of Kayavahu of 
the second century to tbc Chera King or his dedication of a shrine to Kannagi 
and the institution of a festival in her honour ? Yet these are events which 
no historian would pass over. 

Again how' are w’c to explain the omission in Silappadigaram of the in- 
vasion of the Chola Kingdom by this Kayavahu, of w'hich so much is made in 

f (30./, ] 60). 



the Ceylon chronicles and which, if it referred to the Kayavahn mentioned 
in the poem must have been too fresh in the inind of the poet to escape men- 
tion, the poet being the brother of the Chera King whose guest the Ceylon 
nobleman w'as and a fellow-visitor to the shrine ? In one of the Chronicles, 
called Rajavali, the invader of the Chola country is called Rajabahu*. If 
further researches should hnd this to be the correct name, Kayavahu of the 
second century would disappear. 

Mahawamso is stated by competent critics to be less trustworthy ■* than 
the Puranas. Yet w'C know' that the latter, while professing to give the ge- 
nealogies of Magadha Kings, pass over a great man)- names — names of short- 
lived or otherwise unimportant kings. Asoka, the greatest of the Magadha 
Kings, one of the greatest rulers of the world, is barely mentioned ; for 
in the eyes of the Puranic redactors, the founder of a heretfc Church deserved 
no better notice ! Could not the Ceylon chronicles have similarly passed over, 
even without mention of name, another Kayavahu who might have ruled in 
the fifth century A.D. and defied the traditions of his country by bringing in 
an outlandish deity like Kannagi. Perhaps, as hinted in the 
<®/A®(srog), this Kayavahu might have been a mere nobleman belonging to the 
ruling house of Ceylon. If so he could have found no mention even in a 
regular history. As justly observed by Mr. L. D. Swarnikkannu Pillay 
‘between the hypothesis that the criterion of a w-eek-day in Southern India 
was possible in the second century A.D. and the hypothesis that there may 
have been a Gajabahu in Ceylon intermediate between Gajabahu I of the 
second century A.D. and Gajabahu II of the twelfth centur\' A.D. we are 
certainly compelled to adopt the latter as being the less improbable supposi- 
tion ? I 

Let us now examine a passage from Paripadal, an anthology of the third 
Sangam. It occurs in the eleventh song and its author is Nallanduvanar. It 
runs thus ; 

eS^.iflsfiirLD^iuQLDrrQaSujeOsSIrafihL^ L^amiruu 

Q£nrft-3=mi-.Qtuj^eoQ£iJ^iB^.slisvQijjmrdS^0iBsij 

Q^0(sSlmi—UU®^^Qp(^Q(^^U^jh^0<S<oS)<SLLj 

( 4 ) (^(i^Qs(i£iQsu<^eifl£UisQ^p/iSujeoQs^rr 

(oi](7^L:^(5t»IJ-IUUL^LD,S<sk'SiJinUUULjQutr0Q-c—rfl 
l-iib^lSI ^eonhQuiTQ^iB^^uL^eoireSL^iJu 

( 2 ) (oUiaSiifiuirSpu €ij IS ^6aari^ufa(^eS 

( 5 ) ia!rfl0i)ffO^^2smd(guurrQeOLU^<sS(StDpiuLD6Si' 

* Prof. S. K. Aiyangar’s ‘Ancient India’, p. 364. 
t Vide ‘ Thti*system of Chronology in early TamiLLiterature’ , p. 17. 
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( 6 ) eSls\)'^I pssmi IMS uQLDlSJUUn'LDQufTeO'^ 

( 7 ) '-1^ ^lULoes) piuen^sireifleoetimhisp 

Qun^uSifk QpseflmmL^mssiJ&aiT^fS 

( 3 ) ^ ^(DsnD<ss)i LueStfls^iTQeuesfl 

(1) Q&}^iT&jffiSifu:)irffluS<oS)tLiQs<^<sSi£jsun'p0‘ii 
p(o!DffQsQpS!OSUJl}lQun 

The several expressions in this passage are numbered in the order of my 
observations in the light of uiflQLDeoyysir's commentary. 

(1) The season of hot summer {(y^^Qs^esflev) had passed and the rainy 
season («/r/f) had set in. 

Note. — In Tamil literature, from the earliest times so far as extant liter-, 
ature goes, the year is divided into six seasons {Qu^wQ-ifrQp^'):, commencing 
with ■s'T/f which comprises and l\ a-LLi—rr ^ , as explained by Nachchinark- 

kinyar in his commentary on Porul-adhikaram : 6 10). The expres- 

sion thus means ‘the month of ^euessfl was commencing’: 

(2) ‘At day-dawn Krittika was in the zenith. 

Note. — That is to say, the sun was in Magha at sunrise. uifiQineci^siT ex- 
plains ^^fippssr&ojpsiapujisai—iij '' — ‘when the sun entered Simha’. Simha begins 
with the first pada of Magha and ends with the first pada of Uttarashiidha. 
With sunrise in the first pada of Magha in the month of ^snesafl (Simha) as 
noted in (1), the vernal equinox should have coincided w'ith the sun in the 
first pada of Asvini. This would take us to the fifth century A.D. 

(3) ‘ When Canopus (Agastya) was right against Mithuna.’ 

Note. — The longitude of Canopus is variously given by the post-yavana 
astronomers— ranging from SO'" to 908 from Revati. Mithuna ra^i covers 61° 
16° to 90o from Revati. 

(4) Venus was in Vrishabha-vidhi, Mars in Mesha-vidhi and Mercury 
in Mithuna-vidhi. 

Note. — The ecliptic is here divided into three vidhis (paths), as 
explained in the lexicon Pingalandai : 

^l—u(^Sisisl 61 ^esriasu-s 

uS2mujisfTi^(^QLDL-^^, etc. 

For other views on t|ie vidhis, the reader may consult Varaha’s Br.-Sam. 
(IX— 1 to 7). It may be incidentally mentioned here that the two (earliest) 
lexicons of the Tamil language, (osmpm-'s ^euirsinD and iSimiseoihmp, which 
mention the rasis beginning with mesha and the asterisms with Asvini 
heading the list cannot be earlier than the fifth century A.D. 

(5) Jupiter was in Mina, which is next to . Makara and Kumbha, the 
houses of Saturn. 
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(6) Saturn occupied Makara. 

(7) The moon was eclipsed by the serpent (Rfihu). 

Note. — The moon and Rahu (its ascending node) were in Makara and 
Ketu in Karkata. 

The drift of the passage is that it was the full-moon of when 

the several planets occupied the several rasis as above-mentioned and the 
moon was eclipsed. 

It should be possible for experts to calculate the exact date correspond- 
ing to these positions. Meanwhile it is obvious that all this is the full- 
blowm astronom}'^ of the post-yavana period. The passage mentions some of 
the rasis by their technical Sanskrit names, (Mithuna, Makara). It is thus 
evident that the post-yavana system of Northern India had filtered dowm to 
the South when this poem was written. A margin will have to be allow'ed 
for this filtration ; a few decades will be enough for this, as w e learn from 
Silappadigaram and other sangam works that at this period the intercourse 
betw^een North and South India was frequent and uninterrupted. Nallandu- 
vanar, it may be safely concluded, belongs to the close of the fifth and ' the 
beginning of the sixth century A.D. 

Now, this poet was the author of one whole canto (Qi^uj^pasSI) of 
one of the Sangam anthologies and compiler of the w'hole work. 
He is mentioned by name by another poet of the third Sangam, Marudan 
Ilanaganar, contemporary of Nakkirar, both of whom wrote commentaries 
on Agapporul and have also addressed stanzas to the same Pandya King 

— st. 55 and 56 of gv). Nakkirar’s 

mention of the zodiac commencing with Mesha {LO(^uLSt^(Bp'^iufTi£, 
eorrmi— I, 160) must, in these circumstances, be referred to the Meshadi 
ecliptic commencing with Revati. 

One other passage from a stanza by a Sangam poet {^-jpfsfr^gu^ st. 229 
by Qt^mr) may be briefly noticed here. 

^L^uje\)tpjr>(gLLL-.p 
pmPQ^m'€6>!TUiS a<sS(^, 

The commentator paraphrases the first line : Qu^i—eS rrnQQun-Q^i^^iu sirirp^etss 
mrr&flick Qfippsrt &)* — the first pada of Krittika comprised in Mesha. As Mesha 
contains the four padas of Asvini, four of Bharani and the first pada of 
Krittika the passage refers to the Meshadi ecliptic beginning from the first 
point of Asvini. 

From all this w'e may conclude that the third Sangam lasted till the close 
of the fifth and the early part of tlfe sixth century A.D. 

* A similar expression ‘ JYypA)Gff/T^LLt_(i) ’ in '^evu . 23, f. 134, is explained in gij^ihu^eiigsia 
as utrsscB. 
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Tolgappiam according to tradition, goes back to the second Sangam. It 
is probably the earliest existing work in Tamil and may be safely accepted as 
the earliest of Sangam works noxv extant. A sutra of this work runs : 

i£es}/r)iB^Q<S!jrr(i^sss^QsiKsarnJLjisiT(^ih 

^pih^Qoj'TQP'isiEiSyiQsiiiTpSlik'^eo 135). 

Nachchinarkkiniyar renders it as meaning that clandestine lovers need 
not tlvoid inauspicious hora or nakshatra for their union, though the obvious 
meaning would be that they should be consulted — an interpretation which 
would not clash with sutra 92, which recognises Gandharva union as lawful. 
Nachchinarkkiniyar renders the word as (an inauspicious) ra si.* Now 

the word as no unbiassed scholar will doubt, is the Greek word 

(na or ham, which first acquired the meaning of part of a nyethemeron 
at the time of Hipparchus and which acquired the astrological signihcance 
of ‘ a lagna, auspicious or malevolent according to the position of the planets, ’ 
only in post-Ptolemaic astrology about the third century A.D. Though we 
may grant that this technical word might have come to the Tamils direct 
from Alexandria, the sutra in question can hardly be earlier than the third 
century A.D. 

If the validity of the solar tests be accepted, it would follow that the 
termini of the earliest period of existing Tamil literature would have to be 
placed approximately between the third and the sixth century A. I)., that some 
of the poets w'ho are described as the members of the third Sangam lived in the 
century covering the latter half of the fifth and the first half of the sixth century 
and that w'ith the further help of linguistic criteria w'e may conclude that 
Silappadigaram and Manim^kalai belong to the close of this period. 
We have thus a margin of three and a half centuries left to account for the 
growdh and development of the last Sangam and for the differences of style, 
matter and linguistic characteristics betw^een the earliest and the latest speci- 
mens of this period. 

These differences become w'ell-marked if we compare, the extant sangam 
works with Tamil hymnal poetry w'hich comes into evidence from about the 
middle of the seventh century A.D., in the songs of Appar and Sambandhar. 
A few of these differences may be briefly referred to here. 

I Gkammaticat. Forms. 

(a) pjLD, and /^sar-are the only forms recognized in Tolgappiam; 

ifsis&r, a.gar, and came into use later and find recognition in Nannul.f 

{h) sm is mentioned in Tolgappiam only as a plural neuter sign and 

* Cf. also LOEissouOu^/aaeoffPob'^a'^Gufrann'LurreOT {,#oVffi^/BffiTLD6eaP st. 24) 

* the auspicious lagna fixed l)y the will-boding asti'ologer,’ 

t Cf. G'ffrrJt). st. 326; Q&^rri'O 196 and 170—192 ; and fBbergjjio) QuiUifliUbV st. 30. 
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Nachchinarkkiniyar is therefore obliged to ex{daiti the (rational) termi- 
nation of later times as an expletive. " 

(c) The present tense- sign iSswji/ is rarely found in Sangarn works. It 
becomes more frequent in Silappadigaram and Manimekalai and is quite com- 
mon in later literature. * 

1 1 VoC.VlUI LAHY. 

[a) Words of Sanskrit origin are of rare occurrence, in tlie earhest 
specimens, and Tolgappiam feels no necessity like the Nannfil t to enunciate 
rules for the transformations which they undergo in Tamil. 

(h) Words beginning with and arc not recognised by 

Tolgappiar and Nachchinarkkiniyar notes that words like s:su-lo, and 

crept into Tamil at a later titne.§ 

III Matter. 

Sangarn works, as a rule, treat of the themes known as divided 

into (erotics) and i-j/sth (war-like exploits). Time and tract are classed, 

each under several heads and to each are assigned particular poetic situations 
known as and which arc all dealt with in detail in Tolgappiam 

chapters on G)uiT0<sir and to which most of the early s[)ecimens of literature 
conform. 

IV Metre. 

and often in one continuous course running through 

several lines or even hundreds of lines, with necessarily involved and long- 
drawn s\ ntax, form the chief feature of the early w orks. Silappadigaram 
introduces several varieties of short and lovely songs. From the period of 
Hymnal poetry after the manner of Sanskrit (juatrains, becomes 

the most usual form. 

Already in Silappadigaram we can trace the transition period, the songs 
in praise of wirQiurrm in the dance-songs of shepherd-maids 
having almost the flavour and fervour of the early H} mnal period. But the 
heart-stirring strains of the early Saiva and Vaishnava saints, simple yet 
fervid, and attuned to the popular ear and understanding, may by themselves 
be considered adequate enough to sound the death-knell of the Sangarn 
vogue and usher in a literary style and form w'hich appealed directly to the 
heart and the head of the people. 


* Cf. ; ©ffiT'oT St. 171- and Commentary ; and ihbir GtJiU, st. 21. 

•f V/clc; ' Tlie tense-signs' in Dravidian literature by Mr. K. Swaminatha Aiyar of Mad- 
ras, in ‘ The summary of paper.s ’ pujrlisbed by the Poona I'irst Oriental Conference, 
j /Bbfr : ; 20—22. 

GsTfroT : st. 02 and commentary. 
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THE LEGENDS OF KERALA. 

(K. Kama PiSfiAKO'i'i, Issq., m.a., The College, Hniakuhim.) 


{Continued from VoL XI, p. 3T2.) 

XI 

There is another version about the Legend of the Gem. According to 
this, there used to shine on the body of the idol what appeared to be a gem. 
There was a controvers}- as to ^^■hat kind of gem it was, some holding it was 
the Manikka-kkallu and others only a diamond. The Maharaja of Travancore 
had with him a jewel of tlie former kind and it was decided to bi'ing it for tlic 
purpose of comparing it N\ ith the one on the idol and thus settling the dispute. 
The. same course of incidents followed and His Highness came to exercise the 
right he now has. 

XII 

We have in the preceding sections inade mention of Tachudax a-Kaimal. 
He is accepted to be the Temporal representative of God and in all matters 
pertaining to the management of the temple he is, at least was, the highest 
authority. His position more or less corresponds to that of Jagat Gurus of 
the various mutts. He is to lead a Brahraachari life, devoting himself to 
doing penance and looking after the temple property. He seldom goes out and, 
if at all he does, he will go through his own land only, and that in triumphal 
inarch. The following is a legend connected with one such march. 

The Temporal Lord was on one occasion marching through his own land 
in a palanquin surrounded by all the paraphernalia of his spiritual and tempor- 
al position. When he was proceeding in one direction, the Zamorin of 
Calicut, who was then residing at Trichur was coming from the same direc- 
tion. Who, now, was to make way for the other? The Deputy of God 
could not indeed make way for a mere man, even though he was a king and 
conqueror. The Zamorin did not know' who the other was, and he thought it 
beneath his dignity to make way for a mere plebeian, though he appeared to 
be a spiritual head. Hence he urged his palanquin bearers to proceed on- 
wards, asking his staff to clear the w'ay, if need be. The latter w'ere in a li.x, 
tossed about by their sense of religion and of duty. While they were doubt- 
ing and hesitating, the palanquins were approaching nearer and nearer. 
Impatient at the insubordination of his ' officers and angry with the inso- 
lence of a priest, the Zamorin sat up and first looked at his officers and then 
at the occupant in the other palanquin, when lo ! he found not a man but the 
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veritable God Vishnu Himself, reclining there in all His divine glor}-. Rudely 
shaken and quickly brought to liis senses, he jumped out of his conveyance 
and humbly fell prostrate on the ground. Then to expiate for his insolent 
attitude he made a gift to the temple of all the lands around as far as the 
eye could reach, and then with the blessings of the Tachiithiya-Kainuil, he 
retreated to his camp. Thus at one stroke was got for the temple a vast 
stretch of land N\hic'l) has henceforth come to be called Hlaxmnadtf, ^ i.e, 
h'ree land. 

XIII 

In the month ol Thiilam, i.e. either in the latter half of October or the 
earlier half of No\’ember there is in the temple a. particular ceremony known 
as Miikkitili-o^'eriii}* **' which comes the day after Tri-Ptifhiri. ^ The origin 
of this runs thus : 

Tri-Piifhiri is a day of feasting after the new liarvest. On one occasion 
Vilva-Mangalath-Swamiyar happened to visit the temple the day after Tri- 
Puthiri. When His Holiness entered the Sanctum Sanctoriini to offer his Puja, 
he:! was astounded ; for the Lord was not there ! Great was his anxiety 
and he ran about here and there but could not see the Divine ITesence any- 
where in the temple precincts. He instituted iiKpiiries and then heard of the 
festive celebrations of the previous day. He ran lo the fields lying to the 
south of the Temple, and lo 1 there he found the I.oial easing Himself. The 
Lord evidently was suffering from diarrhoea, for too much was offered Him 
the previous da)’. His Holiness supported the Lord back to the temple and 
then with all the anxiet\- and solicitude of a. lo\'ing father, he prepared a 
medical potion and offered it to the Lord. After this he watched over the 
Lord for sometime and, when he was satisfietl, announced to the eager 
spectators that the Lord was all right. Alas for us, those bhssful days are 
irrevocably lost, and wh)’ ? We are devoid of faith and devotion. 

Well, His Holiness, then, ordered that the same medical j)Otion must 
be administered to the Lord in the form ol a S ivedya on the da)’ following 

* Mukkudi is ;i ivKxlieal preparation j'enerally ]')rescribc{! hy Indian pisysicians lor dysentery. 

t Tri-!'uthiri . 't'lie term is composed of three words Tri mni PuHuiuixwdAri. Tfi is 
symboWc o{ Sacred ness. The .second term means new and a //, ricf. It tlierefore, sipnilics the 
offering of new rice, i.e., the first offering in the year of the rice prepared Irom the; new crop 
after the monsoon harvest. On the day previous to tliis, tlu'je is l>roiight in tire; temple the new 
prbdiice from all the temple lands. The Ni-vediurins, i.e., idee oflerings from the next day 
forwards are prepared from the new liar\’est yield. Tlte Tri-]mi liiri is ;i day lield sacred by the 
people of the locality. 

+ His Holiness Vih'a Mangalath Swaifiiyar was one of the greatest ol ifhaktas. As a 
result of his prayer and devotion he wits able to see God face to face, as we see ourselves. Bless- 
ed be his name ! I-f^ has left his name connected with every big temple in Kerala. We shall 
take lip his stories later on, 
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Tri-Piithiri. The secret of the medicine was entrusted to Trippanani Kot Musad, 
one of the eight traditional families of physicians in Kerala. The physician 
arrives at the temple on the day of Tri-Pufhiri. When the night offerings are 
over and the gates about to be closed, he will put a few seeds in a small 
opening, one foot square, in the granite pnved Tirumif tain — sacred court- 
yard, and cover it with a big vessel. Early the next morning he comes before 
all others, collects the tender sprouts that miraculoush' shoots up in the 
night and makes the medicine oi*.t of this. This is offered to the God, the 
first offering of the da}-. 

This system continued for a long time. Then came the age of degene- 
rate faith. One of the temple servants, a MutJiaP became curious to know 
how the seeds planted one night would shoot up the next morning. Accord- 
ingly he hid himself in the temple and no sooner had the gate closed upon all 
of them there came some divine agents and planted the sprouts. The fellow 
became terror-struck and he had not long to live. In the meanwhile the 
physician had a vision in which he was told that the miraculous shooting up 
of the plants w'ould no more take place — the reason w-as that the faithless age 
has begun— and that he should himself therefore get the requisite herbs for 
the preparation of the medicine. This is how it is prepared now. 

To partake of this medical offering is very efficacious and many of the 
members of the Cochin Ro}’al I'amily fast far into noon so that the.}’ may 
take this. Very early in the morning the Mukkudi Nivhtyarn is over and 
then it is despatched post-haste to Tripponithura, where the princes reside. 
It may in passing he noted that this Mukkudi is heard to be efficacious in 
curing dysenter}-. It may also be remarked that the produce of the fields 
w'here the Divine Lord was seen to ease himself is not allowed to be utilized 
for the Nivedyams in the temple. 

XIV 

Another interesting legend connected with this God runs thus : One 
rich pious de\ otce made a costly offering to the God in a shape of a garland 
of lotus flowxirs made of gold, with the direction that it must always be left 
on the idol. Accordingly it was not removed from the divine idol when the 
people retired at night. When the priest came the next morning, the gar- 
land w'as nowhere to b6 seen. They were in great fear and tremblingly ai>- 
proached the Tackudaya Katinal. He set their fears at rest, for he liad a 
vision at night when he was told that the God did not like to use garlands 
once used and so had given it to the Goddess enshrined in the temple at 
Urakam, a village six miles to the north of Irinjalakuda. In the meanwhile 

* The Muthat is the Senior sect among Ambalavasis. While Moosad is only a special title 
given to the Namboocliris belonging to ffie families of traditional phvsicians, 
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the temple authorities at Urakain were struck dumb with surjmise to behold 
a golden lotus wreath adorning the idol that morning. Before long the in- 
formation about the garland was exchanged and the faithful in l)oth the 
localities saw in this the manifestation of the Divine Presence once more. 

Tradition hath it that this Goddess is the wife of God Bharatha en- 
shrined at Irinjalakuda. This might be the result of His partialit\- towards her. 
The full name of the Goddess at Urakam is Urothammathiridi. This may bo 
interpreted thus : f. c., Urakam Ammai.e., Goddess ; ixndthiridi i.c., 

stole ; or in other words '' the Goddess at Urakain who stole ” \h\s \s the 
meaning of the term — and we cannot see anything else in it — then this title 
is a happy corroboration oi Xhe. J ncident of the Golden lotus wreath, 

- XV 

It is held that Sri Rama who is established at Tripara\’ar and who is tlm 
brother of Ifharatha has a right to all the excess propert\' of this temple. 
This right exists especially as regards the number of elephants. Bharatha 
is not allowed to keep more than ten elephants. If it ever happens that he 
has more than this number, the excess number has to be given o\ er as a 
present to Sri Rama. In case these are not given, it is held that tlicse will 
die. Curiously enough this traditional convention has been verified very 
recently. Gifts from various devotees raised the number of elephants above 
ten ; but the authorities refused to hand over the excess number to the 
temple at Triparayar. In a couple of years the elephants quickly died out 
one bv one and now there are left but three or four. 

XVI 

Even this temple did not escape the ruthless hands of Tippu. He en- 
cainped about two miles off from the town at the village, named Mdprdnam. 
He made an inroad into the temple and set fire to it, using straw and 
sulphur to hasten and complete the work of destruction. The conqueror’s 
hatred of the Maharaja of Travancore was an incentive to complete the 
devastation, for he knew His Highness was one of the temple owners. This, 
however, was a blessing in disguise, for this led to the rising up of the ma jestic 
edifice that now adorns the temple precincts. 

XVII 

There is another firmly believed tradition N\ hich-says that Sri Bharatha 
does not tolerate any other divine presence within the sacred precincts. Con- 
sistent with this belief is the rather curious absence of the shrine of Ganapathy 
anywhere in the temple, a deity who is invariably present in all temples 
almost everywhere. Still more curjous it is that nowhere within the bound- 
aries does the Tulasl plant grow, even though any number of garlands made 
of its leaves, aria thro\^•n out into the Mathilakam, i.e. the temple yard. 
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It is further supposed that the God is so intently wrapt in Samadhi that 
he does not like to be disturbed by any kind of noise. And wonder of w onders, 
there has not been found any frog in the sacred TJiirtha ; nor is ever heard nu}- 
croaking of a frog. A large ))ool of water and still no frog, is it not curious ? 

XVI 1 1 

1 shall now close this series with the mention of some of the conventions 
of tbe temple. 

(1) As in the case of His temporal Deputy, the procession of the; God 
w ill nc^'er i)ass througli grounds other than His own. 

(2) Whenever the sacred idol is taken out, and this is done onl}’ during 
the time of the annual festival, there must at least be three elephants, one to 
carry the idol, and the two to stand on cither side : and in front of the elephant 
that carries the idols there wall be held twelve big lamps, each one by a 
male member representative of the twelve Ambalavasi families in the localitw 

(3) All the sacred vessels and . utensils arc of silver or gold. It is a 
rule that gilt things are not to be used there ; whv even the trappings lor 
the elephants during festivals have to be made of gold or silver. 

(4) All and every kind of flower cannot be used in the tein})lc. Only 
two kinds of llow’ers, the w-ell-known lotus and the chettl and the leaves of 
the Tulasi plant are used in the temple. 

(5) Mlechchas, or non-Hindus, are not allowed to witness the sacred 
shrine even when it is taken out. Such people arc generally kept out of the 
path of the procession. Divine punishments are, it is said, meted out to such 
as violate this rule, and maiw stories are told of such visitations of divine 
displeasure. 



NOTES. 


Ko Chen Kannan Chola. 

Bv K. G. Sksha Aiyar, i;.a., m.k.a.s. 


Among the ancient Chola kings, of whom history hoes not speak with authentic 
\-oice, but W'hose praises are sung by Tamil bards of antiquity, Ko Chen Kannan 
is one of the most famous. According to tradition, the eyes of this king were 
found at his birth to have a reddish hue, and, to that circumstance, it is said, he 
owed Ins name. Another explanation for the name is that tlie expression Chen 
Kanitan is eliidical, and in its expanded form it means ‘ he whose eyes are like the; 
red lotus.’ The expression Chen Kan Mai, which literally means ‘ the red-eyed 
Vishnu,’ is not unknown in 'ramil literature ; and there can be no doubt that in rela- 
tion to Vishnu, Chen Kan denotes really Chentamarai Kan, eye resembling the red 
lotus. Whatever may be the origin of the name of this Chola king, it is the only 
name by which he is known in 'I'amil literature ; and it is said that his royal mother, 
who died immediately after slie had gi'\'en him birth, predicted that he would be- 
come an emperor among kings. There is ample warrant afforded by the writings 
of the ancient Tamil poets for holding that this alleged prophecy ^vas fulfilled ; for 
we find it stated that he w-as the victor in several battle-fields and he succeeded in 
subjugating the Chera and the Pandya, besides rulers of lesser note in South India. 
Thus Sundaramurti Nayanar, one of the Devararn hymnists, refers to him as 
Tennavandi Ulakanda Chen Kannan ; and Tirumangai Mannan, one of the 
Vaishnava Azhwars also refers to him in similar terms {Ulakanda tennadan Knda 
Kongan Chozhan). He won a signal victory over the Kuramba Vilantai VC-1 ; and 
at Azhuntai he defeated the united armies of the Pandya and other kings wdio had 
allied themselves to resist him {Periya Tirn Mozhi VI, 6). He won a great victory 
at Kazhuraalam (Shiyali) ; and there is reason to believe that it was in that battle 
t,hat he took the Chera King Kanai-Kal-Irumporai, prisoner {Kalavazhi Narpatu). 
The victory over this Cliera called forth from Poigaiyar the well-knowm poem called 
Kalavazhi Narpatu. in praise of Chen Kannan. Poigaiyar appears to have been the 
court-poet of the Cheras, wdio ruled at Tondi, the Tyndis of the Greek geographers, 
as is seen from his two lyrics in the Para Nanuni. Seeing that the Chera, who 
was himself a great poet besides being also a patron of literature, had been taken 
captive by Chen Kannan, Poigaiyar earnestly pleaded for his release by singing 
Kalavazhi in honor of the victorious Chola ; and the latter in appreciation of the 
poet’s pleading, at once ordered the release of his foe. The Chera, however, so 
keenly felt his defeat, that he thought that to live thereafter was to lead a life more 
ignominious and^ contemptible than that of a dog ; and he, therefore, committed 
suicide, by declining to quench a consuming thirst with rvater which the charity of 
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his eiieDiy alone could supply. This fact is recorded in a lyric of the highest pathos, 
which the proud Chera wrote just before his death, and which forms No. 74 of the 
Fiira Nannru collection. 

Ko Chen Kannan was not only a monarch of high prowess who coiuiuered 
kingdoms, but lie was also a patron of arts and literature, hfe won undying glory 
by building and endowing temples ; and that he was no narrow sectarian is con- 
clusively proved by the fact that his devotion is praised by both Saiva and Vaishnava 
hymnists. He is one of the 63 Saiva saints that Sundaramurti mentions by 
name in hi.s Tiru-Tonda-Togai. Tirumangai Azhwar tells us that he built seventy 
temples in honor of Siva, and ultimately became an ardent devotee of Vishnu, whom 
he constantly worshipped at the terafile at Tiru Naraiyur. iPeriya Tiru Mozhi, 
VI, 6.) Obviously this great Chola who did not think* that all honour lay only in 
the field of battle, but found the glory of his life in walking humbly with God, 
exercised considerable influence on contemporary life and history, and was regarded 
by the people of the land, which during his reign seems to have flowed with milk 
and honey, as a model monarch. 

When did Ko Chen Kannan live ? Dr. Hultsch, whose contribution to the elucida- 
tion of the problems of South Indian history cannot be too highly valued, thinks 
that Ko Chen Kannan must have lived long before the dynastic Cholas that epi- 
graphy has brouglit to light. He thinks that even at the time of the earliest of the 
Cholas known to the epigraphist, Chen Kannan must have been only a name, and 
it is not possible to ascertain his date even approximately. If, however, from the 
materials that are available we cannot say with certainty when he lived, we can 
with their hell) state when he could not have lived. From the literary references 
already made, it may be concluded that he lived anterior to the days of Sundara 
and Tirumangai Azhwar. Sundara is now assigned to the 8th or 9th century of the 
Christian era; and though I have doubted the Vairamegha theory of the date of 
Tirumangai, yet even according to Vaishnava tradition the Azhwar was not ante- 
rior to the Saiva saint, Tirugnana Sambhandar, who is held to have lived in the 7th 
century after Christ. Now, both Appar and Guana Sambandhar make references 
to Ko Chen Kannan and the latter even by name in his Amhar-perum-tiru-koil- 
padigam (3rd Tiru-murai) and his Arisil-Kami-tiru-pHttiir padigani[{2nA Tiru- 
murai). By their time, a hoary legend had been woven about the name of the 
Chola monarch ; and the very character of the legend suggests the long antecedency 
in time of Chen Kannan to the Devaram hymnists (Vide Arisil-Karai-tini-puttiir 
padigam in 2nd Tirumurai and Tim Alavai and Tim Chaikkad padigaiiis in 4th 
Tiru Murai). The legend that had become so consecrated in the land as to deserve 
being enshrined in the Devaram hymns of the Saiva saints is that Chen Kannan 
was born a king as the reward for meritorious acts of extreme piety which in a 
previous birth as a spider he had done in the glorification of Siva. An ancient 
halo of sanctity had gathered round his name in the days of Appar and Gnana 
Sambandhar ; and it will not, therefore, be amiss to separate by a few centurie.s 
those hymnists from the Chola king whose legendary story they relate with such 
reverential devotion in their lyrics. It is noteworthy that, in hxs Tim -Chaikkad 
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Padigam, Appar groups him with Markandcya, Arjuna, Chandesvvara, Bhagirata 
and Kannappa, devotees of the dim, misty, pre- historic past, whom the Puranas 
say the Lord blessed with His supreme gift of grace ; and perhaps this will indi- 
cate the long distance of time that may be taken to intervene between Chen 
Kannan and Appar, who is an elder contemporary of Gnana Sambandhar. 

1 here are other references in Tamil literature which help us somewhat in 
tackling this problem. The well-known Kalin gattu- Par ani of Jayam-kondan has a 
canto which attempts to give the genealogy of the Cholas. After dealing in the 
opening verses of canto VIII, with the mythological ancestors of the Cholas, the 
poet mentions a Chola who helped the Pandavas in the Mahabharata war, after 
whom is mentioned the Chola who ventured into the country of the Nagas and 
married their princess. Next is mentioiied Chen Kannan, and then the well-known 
ICarikala Chola. If this account be accepted as authentic or even as of some 
historic value, then Chen Kannan was an ancestor of Karikala. Karikala, the 
great Chola monarch who had his capital at Puhar, shortly preceded Sen-Kuttuvan, 
the Chera King, whose greatness is sung by Elan-Ko-Adiga) in S ilappadigaram . 
I have elsewhere attempted to show that Sen-Kuttuvan lived in the 2nd century of 
the Christian era. We should then seek for Karikala about the close of the first 
or the beginning of the 2nd century ; {vide also the age of Paranar in Prof. 
Krishnaswami Iyengar’s Beginnings of South Indian History) and if so Chen 
Kannan must be sought in or before the first century. The father of Karikala was 
Ilam Chey Chenni (vide Porunar Arrupadai) and his immediate predecessor was 
Peruviralkilli, between whom and the Chera N edumcheraladan a fierce battle appears 
to have been fought, at which, it is recorded, both kings fell (vide Pnra Naniini 
Nos. 62, 63, 368). Between Sen-Kuttuvan and Nedumcheraladan a century 
intervenes, as can be seen from Padirrn-pattii \ and so if Chen Kannan was really 
an ancestor of Karikala, he must have ruled even before the days of Peruviralkilli, 
and his contemporary, Nedumcheraladan, and this may point to a date antecedent to 
even the Christian era as the time when Chen Kannan flourished. However, there 
is room for doubt whether Jayamkondan has not wrongly placed before Karikala, 
the Chola who is said to have married a Naga Princess. It is clear from Mani- 
Hiekhalai that it was Nedumudikilli, the son of Karikala, that effected the alliance 
with the Naga princess; and, if soi, Chen Kannan who is mentioned after that 
Chola must have succeeded Karikala at some distance of time. In that view, 
Chen Kannan may, perhaps, be placed in the third century. 

* This surmise of Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar is corroborated by the genealogy of the Chola 
monarchs given in the Tirux'alangadu Plates of Rajendra Chola I. {vide Director-General’s 
Archaeological Survey Report of India for 1903-04. pp. 233—5, Madras Epigraphical Report for 
1916, Part II, paragraphs 11 to 20 and South Indian Ins-Criptions, Vol. Ill, Part III (1920), 
pp. 383 to 438). 

The relevant verse is translated as follows by Kao Saheb H, Krishna Sastry : ~ 

V. 43. In the family of that (king Karikala Chola, who is referred to in v. 42) of extensive 
glory, was born the Emperor Kochchenganhan who bore on his arrir the earth (extending) as far 
as the Lokalokii mountain, whose tretiiulous eyes were as blue as the petal of the blue lily (and) 
the bondage of (whose) spider body w’as cut off by (his) devotion to Sambhu (f.c., Siva) the 
conqueror of (the d6mon) Tripura,” (Ed. Q.J.M.S.) 

13 
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It has already been stated that Poigaiyar composed Kalavazhi in honor of Chen 
Kannan and secured the release of the Chera Kanai-kal-Irumporai. Poigaiyar is 
one of the earliest of the Vaishnava Azhwars. In a learned paper which Pandit 
M. Raghava Aiyangar contributed to Sen Tamil some years ago {Sen Tamil, I 264) 
he has shown that Poigaiyar and Karaikalammai were contemporaries. There^are, 
however, no data from which we can gather the date of the devout Lady of Karai- 
kal. Kamikalpey, (the demoness of Karaikal) which is another name by which 
she is known, and the legendary lore that the Saivas cherish in connection with her, 
would suggest that she was, like Kannappar, a Dravidian devotee of antiquity whose 
time was probably in the early days of the Aryanization of South Indian religion, 
When the pre-aryan demon worship of the South was attempted to be reconciled 
with the Aryan Saiva worship. The learned Pandit has also shown that Poigaiyar 
refers to Tiraiyan and Nedumantcr-killi ; and this reference may, perhaps, prove 
useful hereafter in deciding the approximate date of Chen Kannan* With our 
present knowledge, and from the materials now available, we may, it seems to 
me, place Ko Chen Kannan somewhere in or about the early centuries of the 
Christian era, perhaps not later than the 3rd century, and possibly much earlier. 


A Buddhist Image from Nepal. 

In February last an inscribed metallic image in the possession of Monsieur 
Clemenceau, who was then in Mysore, was sent to me by direction of His 
Highness the Maharaja for examination and decipherment of the inscription. I 
give below a short note on the image and its inscription which, I hope, will be 
of some interest to the readers of this Journal. 

The Image. 

The image is rather curious : it consists of two figures, a male and a female, 
seated opposite to, and embracing and kissing, each other. Both the figures are 
seated on a pedestal and encircled by a prabhavali or glory. The male figure is 
about eight inches high and the female a little shorter. Both appear to hold a 
flower in one hand and what looks like a thunderbolt or a half thunderbolt in the 
other. 

The Inscription. 

The back of the pedestal bears an inscription in four lines in old.Nagari cha- 
racters. 'JTe language of the inscription is Newfiri, a monosyllabic language spoken 
by the original inhabitants of Nepal, as distinguished from the present Pahari, a 
Sanskritic language used by the Gurkha conquerors of Nepal. The inscription 
runs thus ; — 
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Sam 637 Haguna vacii I. 

Om Sri 3 Vajrasatva-pratima Vajracharya Sri Talaghrikradhana Mayajuni 
snutya-namana dayakajulo. 

It states that on the first lunar day of the dark fortnight (vadi) of Phalguna 
(Haguna) of the year 637 this image of Vajrasatva was presented by Tala- 
ghrikradhana, who was a Vajracharya. 

Notes. 

I shall add a few notes to make the meaning of the inscription clear. 

Sri 3 means that Sri is to be repeated thrice, as an indication of the great honour 
in which the personage to whose name it is prefixed is held,. Dayakajulo means 
that the gift is completed. The name of the donor, Talaghrikradhana, is in the 
-third case-ending. The remaining two expressions, Mayajuni snutya-nainana, 
appear to be epithets of the donor. 

The date. — The date 637 is given in the Nepalese era whidi began in A.L), 
880. It therefore corresponds to A. D; 1517. The image is thus a little over 400 
years old, 

Vajrasatva. — We are told that the image represents Vajrasatva. In the 
Vajrayana School of Buddhism which came immediately after the Mahayana 
School, Vajrasatva is the Buddha. He is regarded as the sixth Dhyani Buddha, the 
priest of the five Dhyani-Buddhas, viz., Vajra-Vairochana, Akshobhya, Katna- 
sambhava, Amitabha and Amoghasiddha. He very often bears a thunderbolt or 
a half thunderbolt. When not alone, he is in the company of the Dhyani-Buddhas, 
and is often identified with the first of them, namely, Vajra-Vairochana. When 
alone, he is generally represented with his Sakti whose name in Tibet is Over- 
powering the Thunder ”, perhaps a translation of Vajra-Vairochani. In Nepal, 
however, she is called Vajrasatvatrnika, and the two are represented in union, as in 
the present case. The two in union are often called Sambara and are worshipped 
in secret where the uninitiated are not alloived to enter. 

Vajrdchdrya.- — The inscription tells us that the donor of the image was a 
Vajracharya. In Nepal the son of a Buddhist priest gets his initiation as a Bhikshu 
in the fith j^ear of his age ; but at the age of seventeen, if he is not married, he is 
given a second initiation and is called a Vajracharya. On this initiation he gets the 
privilege of worshipping and pouring ghee in a homa and of holding a vajra or 
thunderbolt.* R* A. N. 


*I have to express my indebtedness to Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Sastri, m.a., of 
Calcutta for kind h^lp in the decipherment of tliis inscription. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


To 

THE EDITOR, The Quarterly Journat. of the Mythic Society. 


Sati 3 'aputras of Asoka’s Edict No. 2. 

Dear Sir, 

Among the several countries for which Buddhist missionaries were sent, Asoka 
mentions Chdlas, Pandyas, Satiyaputras and Kerajaputras. We all know that 
Cholas, Pandyas and Keralaputras are the three ancient kingdoms of the Tamil 
land and the Satiyaputras is not yet identified finally, 'I'he several theories relating 
to the identifications have been discussed by K. G. Shankara in this Journal and he 
finally identifies them Avith the Pallavas; but with no basis. 

This hopeless difference of opinion is due to the fact that much of what goes 
for the early history of India is an almost inextricable tangle of proved facts and 
wild guesses. 

Since Satiyaputras is mentioned among the kingdoms of the Tamil land it should 
be one of them. Asoka mentions them in order from North to South — on the east 
coast Cholas and Pandyas and on the west coast Satiyaputras and Keralaputras. We 
know that the Cholas and Pandyas occupied the districts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
with Uraiyur and Kaveripinnpattinam as capitals and the districts of Madura 
and Tinnevelly with Madura as capital respectively. But as for the capital of the 
Cheras there are two different opinions — one headed by R. Raghavaiyangar says 
that it is Karur of the present Trichinopoly district and the other headed by K. S. 
Srinivasa Pillay and S. Bharati says that it is Cranganore (Kodungolur). 

We know that the Chera capital is on the banks of the river Porunai.V It 
was also called as river Kafichi, Anporunai and PeriyfiriG and is identified with 

1 Qiht^Q^ 

•^i^GeOasrOu/Tf^eiOfELDessfl^Lb 387) 

2 Kaiichi is described by Paranar as follows: — 

ff?bzriL6iJbVuLS>pfk^ f^\-srsL^6sri£0SSiC6ui 
ID 6\9 L| SOT esf) 4B ^ « (5 fB ^ (f (t 6 i 9 ip 6)9 
QurT^^&j0QsLi66fi^r)- QuOa^eo SLiiT^,iss)i 
QujbVfj^ppQLDirC^emi^esfl^ipiadf/k 
^iDqesTfc'OrrtutDrrO) ® 

aiT0.^)|iJ(DG’U(|5ffiJ/6»ff)llD66Br6v5)p/tDUSDCa/” {u^p,.pi 48) 

Periyaru is described by Paranar and Palai Kauthamanar respectively as follows : 

‘‘@(5Lbu6i&®r^4’D'(E/d6uG’U(5iDGujj'G'cL!fr6tfi(jaa 

6Uf^si9uu rt pOUffjjeij p paireisoiq. 
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the present Periyar.^ Again in Periyapuranam it is said that the Chera capital is 
Koduhgdlur.4 

Thus we see that the Chera kingdom occupied the present states of Travancore, 
Cochin and some portion of Malabar with Koduhgolur (Cranganore) as its Capital. 
The country lying north of this was ruled -by some Velirs (Petty chieftains) and 
a little to the west the land was occupied by Kongus. That the Kongus occupied 
the interior of .the land is justified by Silappadikaram^ and the boundaries of the 
Kongunaduare as follows: — In the north Thalamalai (in the Satyamangalam Taluk 
of the Coimbatore district near the boundary of the Mysore State), in the south 
Vaihav&r (in Palani Plills), in the east KuHtalai (in the Trichinopoly district), and 
in the west the Western Ghats.® The Kongunadu was governed by a line of kings 
named K6sar and they are often mentioned in Tamil Classical Literature. They 
are famous for their Satya. In .Aham they are often mentioned as 
‘ gpssr^j GLDiTi^aQ&fTS'-iT''’ (i96) 

6iJiTdjQLDrT'^9 ffi6LS0@aj 

fiUbrr/HOagjGtSiTfffT U6i»L_g>/7n(?” (205^, etc. 

tD(50G'5^&'OfE)(lu!jrrfr)p!?^.3.5C!n£raj sj i 
^i^GoJir^LLGiFifr irsoibun” — 43i 
“ 6i 9 a c* !J (i) SI) u 6 i9 L_ rr6i£n /fe' an/j uj .i 

Sa/T saiL. /f i_ «(§ 6sr ^ Lcqi'u) 

sUfi^eSii !fi rpQu(^su cd ffi&rreisviLj 

r^6uih^S6a)!iuS^L^^(^fB6srih^6hbVLjQuiTajrr;b/ry^' 

J (5 sa> L. 6iS lU oisT u a) d) p IT Lu u cr liibf g' -u a 

^euQSO^u^ iLi^a^su^LD 6\9itr^ a» 
rfu 

G'fe'iju)6®muj,'fl ai/ffi65rb'OTa:fa3Tn!)fajiSu,Brr.(5i_” {Ibid. 28' 

Porunai is described by Nakiiar as follows : — 

^(^U)[T 6i9uj65r<5>rr 

G^^rssafff^uuifsi&nrT'iigMsiJ^'iu. . 

^ss5i^^eirGLjn^ff)ismi)LD6S6F‘sSI^Lb lufoGgu". i.3j.fhil) 93 ) 

They all bring in the same lakshana that it will be in full floods even in hot 
summer when all the other rivers are dried. 

3 “/finArtflOiSU rfftirsL-iSST i£)€Ssr(Sii" 

(Quoted above -uifih'Drtji — 43) 

4 iDrreS;bf>9(ffit^ Gijfnj^fPy)LJL9m iDm^iOarro-sr^iD 

UlTisS LjS^ITIT Utl96^Ll9dJ-^ L^^Ulfilh U^^lTfalST 

-Qa^eSronf^iffih^iTiT ^(§Qj^6(nfi3€i)^i§soeSe^ G& 

GsacS ^soiG/hn^^nGs.rTCHihiGfRn^h. (ff,iyir& — (n's'- ] ). 

5 ' ‘GjiiTihjSen ihiGaiTfFfr ^iw<%sh /Efril,® (u^’^aih) 

5 ‘•siJL-,ii§^^Q£VLDsiSi)j.jfTii> fiaioi/afTo^/t 

(gL_«^u©ufr(i5UL/ Gsnm now 

S6fP^^6SSrL-.6'2£V GW(T^§jlEl a/ToSffi^ tp/B/TL®.-® 

(g.6Tp/Tffffiocer£_6j*DiufcY!6i,' Gamsj^”. 
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Again Aham 2,b5 has a reference to a story in which a Kosar left excused a man 
who committed a serious crime for speaking the truth. Thus we see that they not 
only speak the truth; but also have a high regard for Satya. The Kosars of 
Kongu are also of sufficient importance in the history of Tamilaham to deserve 
special mention in the inscription of Asoka. Thus I identify the Satiyaputras with 
the Kosars of Kongunadu. 

Yours truly, 

31, Kamakshi Josier Street, [ 

Kumbhakonam. i T. N. Subramaniam. 



REVIEWS. 


Djawa, the quarterly journal of the “ Java-institute 

I have here before me three numbers of the Quarterly Journal of the “ Java- 
institute ”, a society started in Java to promote the development of the ancient 
culture of Java, Madura, and Bali. This, the society is doing, according to the 
statutes, by collecting and publishing the knowledge of Javanese culture from the 
past as well as from the present, by means of congresses, exhibitions, lectures, 
courses, prize-essays and by supporting all attempts of others to do so. 

The magazine is beautifully got up, in clear print, and the text is accompanied 
by fine illustrations. 

One of the numbers deals exclusively with the possibilities of development of 
music in Java, which was the subject of the last congress, held in Bandoeng during 
the month of June 1921. One of the articles, written by a Javanese nobleman, 
deals with the Gamelang, the Javanese orchestra, which consists of 27 different 
instruments, and the origin of which, according to the Javanese tradition, is derived 
from the Deva-Kingdom, Kadewatan”. The tones of those very ancient game- 
langs were in the number of three, “ in accordance ”, to quote the author, “ to the 
Trimoerti oe “to be pronounced as” u. This shows to the reader that there are 
many traces yet to be found in those islands of an ancient Hindu civilization, just 
as well as of a later Buddhist civilization... At present the gamelang consists of 
seven tones, which however are different to those in Western music. 

Many of the instruments of a gamekang are prepared of an alloy of three 
metals and sometimes after 50 years, sometimes after a 30 years and in the lighter 
weights after a 5 or 10 years use of the instrument can one only judge of the purity 
of the sound. It can thus be imagined that only princes are able to possess a 
fully equipped gamelang of pure tone, and that such a gamelang is considered a 
precious heir-loom in those old families. 

It was during the congress fully discussed which steps should be taken in order 
to preserve the wonderful music produced by the gamelang ; the conclusions 
arrived at can be summed up as follows ; — 

I. Schools of music should be established, where the playing of the different 
instruments of the gamelang should be taught by Javanese masters on the respec- 
tive instruments. 

II. In order to preserve the peculiar national character of the music, it was 
considered undesirable to send pupils to the West, as in that way the oriental 
character of the music might get lost. 

III. It was considered to be desirable to lay down in a simple and clear nota- 
tion the music played by w^ll-known and famous players at the courts of the 
Sultans of Djokjakarta, and Soerakarta. 
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IV. Financial support should be given to those people who are able to do this 
and those who have made a beginning of this work should be encouraged. 

Is there no one to start this ball-rolling here in India ? 

The other two numbers contain several interesting articles, each of which 
would deserve the space, occupied by this review. Some deal with customs and 
habits of different parts of Java, others with the remnants of the ancient Hindu 
civilization, in the shape of temples and images, found in the jungle and swamps 
also of the Southern part of the island Sumatra, which at one time was connected 
with Java. 

I will mention here only one, as that is sure to interest Indian readers. In 
the Javanese drama stories from the Mahabharata are enacted, and the- author of one 
of the articles in “ Djawa ” has taken the trouble to compare the story of the Pan- 
dava’s as given by the Mahabharata^ and as it is played at the present day in the 
Javanese “ Wajang This is not the only example of the influence of the old 
Hindu civilization in the Javanese drama, and it must be fascinating to extend a 
similar treatment and study to other dramas there. The same number contains 
a plan for a permanent building for the “ Wajang”. At present such performances 
are often given in the most primitive buildings possible, in fact more often than not 
In sheds. 

I will end this too short review by mentioning that the Committee in the hands 
of which is entrusted the editing of the magazine, consists of two Javanese mem- 
bers, and three Dutchmen, which show that the Javanese race has awakened al- 
ready to the importance of the work which can be achieved by a magazine like this. 
At present the magazine is edited in the Dutch language only, but the intention is 
to change that policy as soon as a sufficient number of Javanese is becoming in- 
terested in the work of the Association. 

E. Loukensz. 


The Origin and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat Designs. 

MltMOIRS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

This forms one of the mefnoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and is by Mr. 
Hornell, Director of Fisheries, Madras Government. It is a very important con- 
tribution to the study of ancient Indian History and Ethnology, and takes high rank 
among studies of a similar cliaracter on account of its thoroughness and comprehen- 
siveness. Mr. Hornell discusses in the first part the boat types now existing in 
various parts of India, indicating in the course of his discussion the designs that are 
indigenous and those that are the products of foreign influence. In this i^iarticular 
section, Mr. Hornell has made full use of his experience which his official position 
enabled him to gain in respect of these boat designs. He takes every one of the 
types that exist now, describes each clearly and indicates the features peculiar to it, 
so as to show how the needs of the locality are met by the peculiarities of boat 
designs current there. This part of his work is excellent and makes the very best 
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contribution to the study oi the (juestion of Indian nautical enterprise from boat 
survivals. 

In part 11 he takes up the question of the knowledge we possess of the ancient 
sea trade with India. It deals respectively with Egypt, the Jews, the Phoenicians, and 
the Persians ; then the Greeks and the Romans, and finally the Chinese. He express- 
es the opinion that in all probability early Egyptian trade was rather with Somali- 
land than with India. He expresses his views in regard to Punt being in India in the 
following sentence of his : ** But the products brought back, gold, ivory, ebony, 

myrrh, dog-headed apes, leopard skins and incense trees, while in the main Indian 
as well as African, in the inclusion of dog-headed apes and incense trees, both dis- 
tinctive of Somaliland and South Arabia, and in the omission of spices, pearls, 
diamonds, teak-wood and pea-cocks, some of which would certainly have been found 
in return cargoes from India, force one reluctantly to the conclusion that South 
Arabia or the neighbouring African coast was the utmost limit of this ancient sea 
traffic. In regard to Phoenicia and places in the West Coast of Asia, Mr. Hornell 
does not believe that the Phoenicians carried on any habitual trade with India 
except on occasions like those of Solomon’s expedition. The exploration conducted 
by Darius through Skylax of Karyanda marks a stage in the progress of systematic 
navigation, and according to Herodotus, Darius made use of the sea in these parts. 
The conquest by Alexander of Persia made a further ad\'ance and his policy of 
exploring the sea for purposes of commerce was carried on further by the Ptolemies 
of Egypt, the second of whom was responsible for opening communications between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. VVhen Rome succeeded to Greece in Egypt, Roman 
commerce with India went up by leaps and bounds in the first two centuries of the 
Christian era. But even so there were no systematic voyages of Indians to the 
West, or for the matter of that even of the Western people to India except along 
the coast and for this commerce Ai'abia formed the exchange mart. The (jreek 
historian, Agatharchides, early in the 2nd century B.C;, ascribes the importance of 
Sabaea to her monopoly of Indian trade; “ Pie states having seen large vessels 
from ‘ Potana ’ (Patala) on thd' Indus and makes mention of the great number of 
Indian merchants who resorted to Sabiaii parts to sell and barter their goods to the 
Sabians who in turn sold th’eiii to the Egyptians and the Greeks.” It seems 
certain also that in the prosecution of their trade the Indian and Arab shipmasters 
made use of the NTonsoon winds to steer directly from and to India, knowledge of 
which, we may be sure, was absolutely guarded as that of the Cape route to India 
by the Portuguese.” 

The advent of Alexander gave a special stimulus to commerce, and Greek 
commerce became dominant. This growth of commerce underwent another ex- 
pansion under the Romans. Mr. Hornell is of ojrinion that the Greek-owned 
argosies of the Greek and Roman period of commerce ^vere manned in great bulk 
by the Arabs, a position which seemsAo find support in what is available by way 
of Indian evidence regarding the Yavanas, particularly South Indian. Chinese 
trade comes intov view only after the close of the period of Roman commerce, i.e. 
about A.D. 300. WhenAve get'to the period of the first Arab narrative regarding 
1.4 



Cliinese trade, we (ind Chinese goods selling in the markets of Basra and Bagdad. 
The trade in these commodities seems to have been carried on in Chinese bottoms, 
particularly during the period from the yth to the 15th century according to 
Mr. Hornell. While this may be true of the latter half of this period supported by 
the information supplied by Marco-Polo, it is difficult to be so positive about the 
earlier half, when there were other sea-going powers who must liave shared the 
trade with the Chinese. I'he ascendency of Sri Bhoja in Sumatra and tlie dominance 
of the Chola power, while either of these prevented Chinese monopoly, Chinese trading 
ships seem to have had a considerable share in that trade. It is the special charac- 
ter of the Coromandel coast as the meeting place between the Arab shipping cn 
the one side and the Chinese on the other that gave the occasion for the Arabic 
name ‘Malabar’ meaning a landing place to that coast among the earlier Aral) 
writers. 

In the latter part of this period in all probability, tlie Chinese shipping provid- 
ed for the carrying trade was getting gradually pushed back, and when the struggle 
for monopoly of this carrying trade betw^een the Arabs and the Chinese w'axed and 
waned, Indian shipping seems to have been elbowed out. In regard to this latter 
period particularly, Mr. Hornell points out that Prof. Mukherji is in error in taking 
ships engaged in Indian trade to he Indian bottoms. He is of opinion that they 
were Chinese bottoms specially constructed for the Indian trade. It is this domin- 
ance of Chinese trade in the 14th and 15th centuries that perhaps was directly res- 
ponsible for the neglect of the navy by the rulers of Vijayanagar, following the 
traditions of their predecessors on the Coromandel coast, the Pandyas. It is this 
neglect of the navy and the mercantile marine by Vijayanagar that left the way 
open for European enterprise which came in at a period when the establishment 
of the Arab dominance for the sea was about being realized. 

In part HI Mr. Hofnell takes up the question of the part played by. Indian 
ships in the sea trade and quotes the well-known Sanskrit and Pali texts for the 
conclusion that the Indian sea-going craft did play a considerable part even in 
western trade, particularly with the Persian Gulf and Babylonia. He ascribes this 
trade to at least the sixth century B.C. and admits that the trade is possibly a good 
deal older. He considers that the trade continued during the Achaenienid times 
as articles of Indian workmanship were found, among them Indian conch, in the 
ruins of Susa. There are possibilities of this trade having been much older than 
the fifth century B.C. to which these excavations would relate. He notes again 
the reference in Agatharchides and quotes for the 2nd century B.C. luidoxes who 
gives the most direct evidence of Indian navigation across the Arabian Sea. From 
references in the Periplus to the trade between India and Arabia Mr. Hornell is in- 
clined to take it that the mariners w'ere chiefly Arabs while Indians figured there as 
merchants only. This seems a likely enough conclusion and perhaps at the time 
was actually the case. But the evidence is hardly enough to make a firm negative 
against the possibility that this mercantile marine was composed of Indians. The 
prevalence of piracy along the we.st coast which continued all the time from 
the commencement of tlie Christian era down to the da vs of Marco-Polo and bevond 



presui)j)Oses trading ships asjutlie words of Mr. Hornell “ i:)ira.tes presupirosed 
trading slops, and ])eople building and operating pirate vessels must be credited 
with at least sufficient skill to build trade ships on the same coast ; hence, we 
may infer apart from other evidence leading to an identical conclusion that from 
the time when the Greek trading fleets appeared in eastern waaters until the present 
day, a great part of the coastwise traffic of India has been carried on in Indian 
bottoms — almost exclusively prior to the seventh century ; since then more or less 
shared by Arab built or owned vessels.” These inferences of Mr. Hornell are-only 
confirmed when, from the side of India we get evidence of a successful naval en- 
gagement against the Yavanas of the west. In regard to the trade of India on the 
eastern seas Mr. Hornell is inclined to take it that Indians had a far greater share 
in this trade — in fact the monopoly of it in the early stages till after the fifth or sixth 
century the Persians and the Arabs began to come in tor a share as well as the 
Chinese someivhat earlier. It is hardly necessary to deal with these in detail in a 
review of Air. Hornell’s valuable paper as in Uie same issue of the Journal of the 
Mythic Society appears a presentation of the saiiie question from the Indian side. 

In tlie last part he discusses the particular classes of vessels employed 
by the Indians in ancient days prior to the advent of the Portuguese. Pie 
seetr.s to be inclined to the view that the first Indian colonists sailed in .Andhra 
sea going ships ” Square-rigged, two-masted, vessels, with raked stem, and 
stern, both sharp, without bowsprit and rudder, and steered by two quarter paddles.” 
It is possible as later development that out-rigger boats such as those figured in 
Poro-Pudur were called into requisition. These ships showed the iieculiar feature 
of compound masts and out-rigger. P'rom this peculiarity Air. PPornell is inclined to 
infer that the sea-going population of India, particularly of the South, may have 
had a Alalay origin. 1 he I'amil word for ship ‘ Kap})al ’ is the same as the ATalay 
‘ Kapal So .Mr. Hornell arrives at the final conclusion ” that till (juite recent 
times all the evidence available points to Polynesian influence being the only outside 
one that affected the Indian sea-cra.ft to any appreciable and ))ermanent extent 
prior to the sixteenth century, excepting always tlie Katamaran, whereof the final 
origin is to be sought in the reed rafts of Pigvpt and Chaldea”. 

We shall close this rather long review by expressing our admiration of the 
thorougli-going way in which Air. Plornell has conducted his enquir\’ ; and the 
convincing manner in which he has couched the results of his investigations in the 
memoir before us. We commend it as a thorough-going study to those that may be 
interested in Indian anti(]uities. It is a very interesting subject and is presented to 
the reader with the finished skill of a master craftsman. 


S.K. 
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Journal of the Department of Letters, Etc., Calcutta University. 


We have received wi.lh pleasure publications of the Calcutta t University among 
which are included fi ve vplunies of the Journal of . the Department of Letters. 
The Department of Post -Craduate teaching of this University, which has recently , 
been coming in for a great deal of adverse eriticisin in certain quarters has, we 
venture to state, done on the; whole commendable active work and has been respon- 
sible for stimulating a v'ery considerable . amount of research work. From the 
very nature of the case, the output of. work is bound to produce a considerable 
division of scholarly opinion, and criticism of the scholarly sort connected therewith 
should certainly be quite welcome^ . , Unfortunately, howe\’er, the criticisms from 
certain quarters have not been of that kind. Research work, it might be remember-" 
ed, may broadly he di\u'ded into two classes, the one following from the other, in 
a natural sequence. It is, (irst of alTa thorough study of questions that may have 
already been studied and worked up by others with regard to the sources of in- 
formation and with a view to any additional light that inighf possibly be thrown upon 
it. It will readily be remembered that the Saddler Committee thought that every 
University teacher ought to be able to do at least as much to make an efficient 
teacher of himself and to create among the ITui versify students that necessary 
intellectual curiosity which is essential to an atmosphere of research. Then 
follows the further stage, the searcli for new' facts and the rehabilitation of old the- 
ories in the light of new facts as a natural consequence of the first, in any organic 
provision for research it w'ould be difficult to separate the one from the other and 
it may be regarded as almost. a necessity that one should follow' the other. Some 
of the criticisms w'e liave noticed of the publications Of the Post-Ciraduate school of 
the Calcutta University seem not, to take note ot this fact. We have in 
mind in saying this the adverse criticisins made against some of the 
publications being translations from foreign languages, such as German and 
I'Tench. We fail to see the justice of the criticism. 'I'he first essential to re- 
search is a thorough knowledge of previous work which, in regard to the great 
majority of Indian students, involves acquaintance with the work of continental 
scholars, chiefly German and French. Having regard to the conditions under 
w'hich research work could be conducted in this country, whether it be in Calcutta 
or elsewhere, the provision of good translations of these foreign works w'ould 
seem to be an essential prerequisite to research work. Seeing particularly 
that worjfs both in German and in French bearing upon Oriental research relating 
to languages and history, are written in such high class German and French 
that it requires great proficiency in those languages before one can presume to read 
them in original. 

In regard to the other section which may be called original research it is of 
the nature of this kind of w'ork, that there should be acute differences of opinion. 
The fact that such criticisms exist is symptomatic of the existence of that intellect- 
ual curiosity, which the educational experts constituting^ the Saddler Committee, 
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consider as essential to the welfare of higher University studies. We welcome the 
publications as a whole and shall notice individual publication as occasion offers. 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherji as the responsible author ot the Post-( Iraduate School of 
Research and all that it involves, deserves the gratitude of his countrymen for 
having created at least one University centre in India where there exist facilities, 
or at least the facilities are in creation, for efficiently conducting research work in 
every branch of Indian culture. 

It gives us the greatest pleasure in this connection to refer to the publication 
of the Sir Ashutosh Silver Jubilee Commemoration Volumes. As far as we have 
heard, these are to be seven volumes in all, five of which would be devoted to arts 
and letters and two to science. 'Jdie whole work being intended to celebrate the 
Silver Jubilee of Sir Ashutosh Mukherji’s connection with the Calcutta University. 
The volume before us contains about thirty contributions made by as many scholars 
engaged in various fields of research all over the country. It gixes a clear indica- 
tion of the work in the department of research that is being done in the different 
parts of the country. The existence of so much intellectual activity of the higher 
kind could hardly be seem except on occasions when a common platform like this 
offers the opportunity for ’Irringiug this work to public notice. We expect the other 
volumes to follow in (luick succe.ssion and commend the enterprise as the most 
suitable method of showing tlie gratitude of the intellectuals of the country to the 
one man who stands out foremost in promoting the advance of the younger genera- 
tion of Indians in fields of nuxlern intellectual work. 

S.K. 

Talamana or Iconometry.- 

P)V 'I', A. UiOniNATlIA Rao, m.a. 

This talented 'fravancore Archmologist whose early death some years back- 
all students of Indian Antiquities so greatly deplore, has left behind him valuable notes 
culled from authoritative works on the Agamas — Prihat Samhita, and Sukraniti, 
concerning the measurements to be observed by sculptors in moulding or carving- 
images of Gods, and goddesses, men, women and children, and other figures. The 
minute calculations, given in the tables of this volume, it is unneces.sary for us to 
repeat here. Put it is worthy of note that the major doctrines laid down in these 
old works tally with the dicta of modern European Art as regards beauty of form 
and delicacy of outline ; for example, “ a well-proportioned male figure is equal to 
eight times the length of the head ; in other words is aahta-tdla in heiglit ; that of 
a female is seven and a half times that of the head, of sardha-sapta-tala. Accord- 
ing to European artists the ear is said to extend from a line drawn across the side 
of the, head in a level with the eyebrow, to another which is drawn on a level with 
the wing of the nose ; or in the languagfe of Indian artists, between the blini-sfltra 
and the iiasa-puta-sntm.” 

* Memoirs of tlie Archmological Survey'of India. No. 3. 



'['he volume is illustrated with images drawn to scale according to the measure- 
ments and with a lambha-phalaka, an instrument employed lor measuring lengths 
along plumb-lines. The description of this instrument and of its use is interesting and 
worth reproduction. “ ft is a plank two aitgii/as (roughly, one inch) in tliickness and 
measuring 68 aiigulas in length and 24 in breadth. A small hole, just a little larger 
than a yavci (oth to ^th of an angula) in diameter, is bored in the centre of the 
margin along the length of the plank ; this hole is meant for the niadhya-sUtra 
(reptesenting an imaginary line drawn vertically through the centre of the face and 
about which the body is bilaterally symmetrical). Other holes are bored (accord- 
ing to the directions given) for the other siltras. Through these are suspended by 
strings which are one yav a in thickness, small plummets of iron or clay.” Elaborate 
rules follow as to the manner of using this p/ialaka in the case of a reclining figure 
and a sitting or standing figure. 

The whole subject is interesting to a degree and is one worthy of more intense 
and comparative study, ft would for example throw a flood of light on the essen- 
tials of excellence of particular schools of Indian Sculpture, if we compare how far 
the images of the superb Hoysalan style, and charming Ajanta frescoes conform 
strictly to the standard measurements and wherein they developed their distinctive 
individuality. How far do Ghandhara sculptures differ from the Cdiola school in 
respect of these measurements and to what extent are the variations accounted for 
by differences in the anthropometry of the respective races ? When did these rules 
get to be codified and what was the effect of such a code on the development of 
Indian art ? We hope these questions wdll be taken u]') by competent scholars at 
no distant date. 

A.V.R. 

Tile Mosaics of the Lahore Fort. 

By J. Ph. Vogel, Ph. d. 


Tilt: sumptuously illustrated volume before us gives a complete set of reproductions 
of the tile mosaics decorating the west and north fronts of the fort wall in Lahore 
abutting the Imperial Palace. While -tesselated bricks are a common mode of 
decoration on Moslem monuments in Northern India, the designs of the tile mosaics 
illustrated and descrilred in this volume are unique in including representations of 
living beings. 'The Imperial Palace at Lahore outshines all other buildings also 
by the truly princely magrtitude.and variety of its colour decoration. The decora- 
tions cover in all a surface of about 8,000 scjuare yards. 

y\s is w'ell known, the reproduction of living beings in art is prohibited by the 
tenets of the Moslem creed, the sacred tradition declaring that those who make 
images shall suffer the heaviest punishment on the day of resurrection ” and that 
“ the angels of grace enter not into a dwelling wherpin there are images. ” In fact 
* Arclurological Survey of India, New Imperial Series, Vol. Xld, witli 86 Siiperin- 

Umclo;n(, Goiernmeiit I’rinting, Calcutta. Price Its. 5f>. 



abhorrence of the making of images or effigies is ordained, as cxjnsti luting the root 
of idolatry. .But in the heyday of their prosperity, the Moghul Kmperors, Akbar, 
Jehangir and Shah Jehan made light of the orthodox point of view. And though 
the bigot Aurangazebe set his face against such a violation of the sacred traditions 
— he is even credited with mutilating some sculptured panels in Fatehpur Sikhri — 
his iconoclastic zeal did not fortunately extend to these mosaics. 

There is little doubt that this art reached India from Persia where it was wide- 
ly prevalent and for long centuries. But the extent to which it was indebted fo or 
influenced by Chinese porcelain art is not equally well ascertained. J'..mperor 
Babar says, for example, in his memoirs “ In this garden (at Samarkand) there is 
another state pavilion, the walls of which are overlaid witli porcelain of China, 
whence it is called the Chinese Plouse. It is said that a i^erson was sent to China 
for the purpose of bringing it. ” A similar tradition existed in Moghul India also, 
and monuments decorated in this manner were not infre(]uently stv led Chinese, e. g. 
“ Chiniwali masjid ” at Agra. The occurrence of dragons .and of the so-called 
Chinese clouds ” in the "mosaics point alike to Chine.se influence. 

The fort and the principal buildings of the Imperial Palace at Lahore were 
constructed during the reign of the Emperors Akbar, Jehangir and Shah jehan. 
Two inscriptions, one of 1617-18 A.D. and the other of 1631-32 A. I), record 
the dates of completion of two important stages of these edifices, 'fheir splendour 
and luxurious effect will be ai)parent from the following extract from. Jehangir’s 
Memoirs : — 

“ I alighted happily and auspiciously at the building recently brought to com- 
pletion and finished handsomely by the exertions of Ma mur Khan. Without 
exaggeration, charming residences and soul-stirring sitting places had been erected 
in great beauty and delicacy, adorned and embellished with paintings by rare artists. 
* * . Altogether, there had been expended on these buildings the sum of 

Rs. 7,00,000. ” 

Along the whole length of the Palace wall there run two cornices at a height of 
19 and 51 feet respectively from its foot. Each cornice is underlined by a broad 
band of uniform geometrical design. In the upper band, the lines are dark blue 
(lapis lazuli) forming a repeat of six-pointed stars, the centre of each being marked 
by a small star of yellow colour. The lower band exhibits a sxvastika design in lines 
of turquoise blue. The two cornices enclose a double row of arched recesses 
adorned with frescoes, which display tulips, poppies, and other flowers. These 
arched recesses are of varying width. In the middle of the lower recesses occur 
miniature balcony windows which add grace and variety *to the decorated surface. 
The beautiful frieze of figured panels which form the, subject matter of the volume 
before us runs between the two rows of arched recesses and is consequently placed 
at about half the height of the wall. Dark blue elephants are most prominent 
among the panels and the action of thesg ponderous animals is expressed with singular 
vigour. The horses in the panels do not display the same vigour and are wanting 
in spirit and in fijmness of design. Camels are reproduced with little success. 
Fighting bulls are drawn Avith more spirit. The spandrels are decorated some with 



winged duagonji, some with winged angels. They produce a general pleasing eflect, 
thougli individually they do not appear of any distinctive beauty. A fan, as well 
as a tly whisk (clututam) both emblems of royalty occur in some spandrels. A 
specially long panel (about 16 feet long) depicts a procession formed as follows : — 
First an elephant carrying two men, a mahout and a standard bearer, then a grouji 
of foot-soldiers with banners and matchlocks, followed by some horsemen and 
finally a melancholy dog closing the train. 

Perhaps the finest and most remarkable scene of the entire series is found not 
far from the panel last mentioned — four horsemen playing polo. The intense 
popularity of polo at the Moghul Court will be evident from the following extract 
from Abul-Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari : — 

“ Superficial observers look upon this game as a mere amusement, and con- 
sider it mere play; but men of more exalted views see in it a means of learning 
promptitude and decision. It tests the value of a man and strengthens the 
bonds of friendship. Strong men learn in playing this game the art of riding ; and 
the animals learn to perform feats of agility and to obey the reins. Hence Flis 
Majesty is very fond of this game. Externally, the game adds to the splendour 
of the Court ; but viewed from a higher point, it reveals concealed talents. 

'The game is [)layed in two ways. The first way is to get hold of the ball 
with the crooked end of the chaufian (polo) stick and to move it slowly from the 
middle to the hal (goal). This manner is called in Hindi rol. 

“The other way consists in taking deliberate aim and forcibly hitting the ball 
with the c/iait^an stick out of the middle ; the player then gallops after it, quicker 
than the others, and throws the ball back. This mode is called bclah and may 
be performed in various ways 

“ His Majesty is unrivalled for the skill which he shows in the various ways 
of hitting the ball ; he often manages to strike the ball while in the air, and 
astonishes all. When a ball is driven to the hal (goal), they beat the naggarah 
(big drum), so that all that are far and near may hear it. In order to increase 
the excitement, betting is allowed. The players win from each other and he who 
brought the ball to the hal wins most. If a ball be caught in the air, and passes, 
oris made to pass, beyond the limit (il7/7) the game is looked upon 'as bill'd 
(drawn). At such times, the players will engage in a regular fight about the 
ball and perform admirable feats of skill. “ His Majesty also plays at chaiigan on 
dark nights, which caused much astonishment even among clever players. The 
balls which are used at ^ night, are set on fire. For this purpose, palas (ficus 
indicns) wood is used which is very light, and burns for a long time. I'or the 
sake of adding splendour to the games, which is necessary in worldly matters, 
His Majesty has knobs of gold and silver fixed to the tops of the chaugan sticks. ” 

Elephant fights, camel fights, wrestling scenes among gladiators, and the like 
interspersed with horsemen and other soldiers, and the figures of courtiers complete 
this remarkable series of encaustic-tiled mosaics. '^Dr. Vogel explains the several 
panels to us as far as ])ossible ip the words of contemporary writers, hire Bernier, 
Abul-Fa/J, limperor Jehangir, Abdu-l-Hamid, Hawkins, Bind Travernier. 
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The volume is extremely interesting, the illustrations charming and the text 
learned and informing. One cannot, however, fail l>eing struck by the vaunted 
personal glories depicted in monuments of the Moghul era, as compared with the 
Puranic and religious friezes in Hindu monuments. 

'I'he best tlianks of all lovers of true art and of Indian Archaeology are due to 
Dr. Vogel and to the Director-General of Archaeology for this precious publication. 

A. V. R. 


Hyderabad Archaeological Report 1918-19. 


The Report before us fully maintains the high level of excellence characterising 
Mr. Yazdani’s productions. Mr. Yazdani was engaged mainly in surveying the 
Qutb Shahi monuments in Hyderabad City and supervising important conservation 
work in Aurangabad during the year. The .survey of the Qutb Shfihi monuments 
given in the Report is very interesting and the combined influence of the Persain 
and North Indian Mussalrnan and the Hindu architectural styles on these buildings 
is sketched with a master-band. The conservation work included the group of Jain 
and Brahminical caves in Oosrnanabad, and the tomb of Ali Barid, and the great 
College of Mahmud Gaivrln at Bidar. "The most important undertakings under this 
head, however, related to the Buddhist caves at Pitalkhora and Ajanta. 'I'he three- 
fold problem of the preservation, reproduction and identification of the Ajanta 
frescoes was fully investigated in consultation with such distinguished experts as Sir 
John Marshall, M. Foucher, and Sir Aurel Stein. The fixing up of the frescoes has 
been commenced under the most expert Italian restorateur, Signor L. Cecconi and 
an Assistant (Count Orsini) selected after much consultation by Sir John Marshall. 
His Exalted Highness’ Government have earned the undying gratitude of all lovers 
of Indian Art and students of Indian culture, by munificently commencing the 
above work and by the earnestness displayed in completing the arrangements for the 
other portions of the threefold task. We are delighted to learn that a “Guide to 
Ajanta” which will contain an authoritative account of the religious scenes depicted 
in the paintings and have a large number of illustrative plates, is being compiled 
by M. Foucher. When this guide and the portfolio of reproductions of the frescoes 
by the three colour photographic process to be prepared by Messrs, Stone & Son, 
London, are ready, all that is possible for human brains and hands to do, would 
have been done for securing “a permanent record of thes^ magnificent and unique 
remains of ancient pictorial art whose value for the student of Eastern Art and of 
Buddhism, it is most unlikely, will ever be surpassed by any discoveries in the 
future”. 

'fhe report contains also a note relating to the prehistoric remains at Janampet 
in the Palancha Taluk, which rjchly merit further and close attention at the hands 
of the Archa^ologij^al Department. The remains extend over a length of several 
miles and is locally known as the burial ground of RaksJiasaH. 

15 
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The report is full of new and interesting matter and contains also a message of 
great satisfaction to all students of Indian culture. Mr. Yazdani deserves our best 
congratulations for his unremitting and enthusiastic labours so full of results. 


A. V. R. 


The Indian Review of Reviews, August 1921. 

(Editor. — Mr. D. V. Gundappa, Basavanagudi Post, Bangalore.) 

We welcome The Indian Review of Reviews into the Journalistic world and wish it 
every success. Its editor is well known as the Editor of the Karnataka and needs 
no introduction at our hands. The number starts with a declaration of the policy 
and objects of the Journal and is followed by an interesting and lucid review of all 
the vital problems affecting India. The Editor has sought to present to the reader 
in a very short compass matter covering a wide range of topics and has ably suc- 
ceeded in the attempt. The issue contains, among other interesting extracts and 
reviews from other periodicals, two original articles, one on the late Mr. W. T. Stead, 
the Editor oi Review of Reviews and the other on Mysore and its Ruler. In the 
latter the editor traces the constitutional development in Mysore and while paying 
well-deserved tribute to the present sovereign for the healthy influence exercised 
by His Highness on the affairs of State and for the progress the State has made 
under his benign care, urges the necessity Jor the initiation by His Plighness of 
measures tending to make the executive administration of the Sbite more responsible 
to the people. 

The value of the Journal is enhanced by the addition of a diary which gives 
chronologically all the important world events of the month. 


T. S. 
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S. Sreekantaiya, Do ... ,, 

Rao Saheb B. Venkatasami Naidu, 

Bangalore ... ... ... ., 

E. S. Krishna.swamy Iyer, Bangalore 

G. R. Joseyer Do ... ,, 

Rev. P. Picot, C. P. Shimoga 

G. T. Hall, Bangalore ... ... ,, 

T. fK. Raju Iyer, 'I'iruppattur ... ... XI 

Doctor M. A. Sampathkumaran, 

Bangalore ... ... ... XII 

Colonel Standage, Bangalore ... ,, 

Aga Abbas All Saheb, Do ... ... ,, 

P. A. Barton, Do ... ... ,, 

C. H. Doveton, Do .. ... ,, 

A. Sundararaja Rao, Munsiff, Hassan ... XI 

Rev. Father Accoutrier, Bangalore ... Xli 

S. Narasimha Rao, Tinnevelly ... ,, including cost 

of Vol.'X, No. 4. 

K. Devanathachariar, Bangalore ... ,, 

Diwan Bahadur K. Ramanujachariar ... ,, 

Rev. J. A. Vanes, Bangalore ... ... ,, 


RS. A. l>. 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
P> 0 0 
5 0 0 
8 4 0 

5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 

3 8 0 

5 0 0 

4 2 0 

5 0 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 



Books and Reports purchased or presented during the 
Quarter ending September 1921. 

The Director-General of Archaeology, Simla— 

Tile Mosaics of the Lahore Fort. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 12, Astronomical 
instruments in the Delhi Museum. 

The Punjab Government- 

Gazetteer of the Mandi State, Punjab, Vol. XII A (1920.) 

The Government of the United Provinces— 

Annual Progress Report of the Hindu and Duddhist monuments. North- 
ern Circle for the year ending 31st March 1920. 

The Government of Burma- 

Amended list of Ancient monuments in Burma. 

Archaeological Report of Burma for the year ending 31st March 1921. 

H.E.H. The Nizam's Government- 

Archaeological Report for the year 1918-19. 

Presented by — 

Mr. D. B. Ramachandra Mudaliar, Superintendent Government Printing, 
Bangalore — 

“ Shivala Bodham.” 

M r. A. V. Ramanathan, Under Secretary to Government, Bangalore — 

Journal of the Mythic Society ; 

Vol. II No. (1). 

„ VII No. (3). 

„ VIII Nos. (3) and (4). 

„ IX" Nos. (1) and (3). 

Dr. E. Hultzsch, Germany — 

Prolegomena Zu Pattanathu Pillaiyars Padal. Inaugural dissertation, by 
Dr. Heinrich Nau. 

Mr. B. V. Kameswara Iyer, Pudukottai — 

“ Sandhyavandanam.” 
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Purchased— 

“ History of British India ” by P. E. Roberts, Parts I and IL 
“ Barhaspathya Artha Sastra ” by F. W. Thomas. 

“ The Oldest Laws in the World.” 

“ Adonis Attis Osiris ” by Frazer. 

“ Myths of Babylonia and Assyria.” 

“ The Fall of the Nibelungs.” 

“ Asiatic Researches.” 

Snavali by Kalyanavarman (An astrological work), edited by V. Subra- 
manya Sastry, B.A. 

The Jataka Pari jata and Sreepathi Paddhati, Part I, with an English 
translation, by V. Subramanya Sastr}^ 

The Jataka Parijata, Part II, with an English translation, 

by V. Subramanya Sastr}', B.A. 


Do 

Part III, 

do 

do 

Do 

Part IV, 

do 

do 

Do 

Part V, 

do 

do 


Notes to Jataka Parijata, Adhyayas (1 — 7) do 

Notes to Sreepathi Paddhati, Adhyayas (1 — 8) by do 
A literal English Translation of the first five acts of Rajasekhara’s 

Balaramayana, by S. Venkatrama Sastry, B.A. 
Do of selections from Bana’s Kadambari 

(Uttarabhaga). 

Do of Dandin’s Dasakumaracharitra 

(Purva Pitika), by S. Venkatrama Sastry, B.A. 


JUST PUBLISHED !! AN JUST PUBLISHED !! 

Altogether new Discovery for Oriental Scholars. 

BARHASPATYA ARTHA SASTRAMI 

OR 

{The Science of Politics according to the school of Brihaspati), Devanagari Text. 

Edited witli an English Translation and Introduction by Dr. F. W. Thomas, M.A., Librarian, 
India Office Library, London, together with full historical Introductory remarks and indexes of 
words and geographical names by Pandit Bhagavaddatta, n.A., Superintendent, Research Depart- 
ment, D. A. V. College,. Lahore. Printed on the best ivory finish paper, cloth bound with gilt 
letters. Price Rs. 2-8-0. A very limited number of copies are printed. Besides this all kinds of 
Sanskrit books printed in India, Eurppe and America can be had from ns at cheaper rates . 

MOTILAL BANARSI DASS, 

Proprietors, The Pdnjab Sanskrit Book Depot, LAHORE. 
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EXCHANGES. 


I. The Editors of : — 

1. “ HINDUSTAxN REVIEW,” 

Bankipore. 

2. “ INDIAN ANTIQUARY,” 

British India Press, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

2. “ CEYLON ANTIQUARY,” 

The “ Times of Ceylon Colombo. 

4. “ MODERN REVIEW, ” Calcutta. 

5. “ THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, ” 

The College, Baroda. 

6. “ THE HINDU MESSAGE, ” Srirangam. 

7. “ WEDNESDAY REVIEW, ” Teppaknlam, Trichinopoly. 

8. “ THE SOUTH INDIAN RESEARCH, ” 

Vepery, Madras. 

9. “ THE ISLAMIC REVIEW ”, MUSLIM INDIA, 

Woking, England. 

.10, “ THE ARARAT, ” 47 a, Redcliffe Square, London. 

11. “ THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW,” Mount Road, Madras. 

12. “THE VEDIC MAGAZINE”, Lahore. 

13. “ ZEITS-CHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGALANDIS- 

CHEN, GESSELLCHAFT,” Halle-Germany. 

14. “THE LOOKER-ON,” Calcutta. 

15. “THE SANSKRIT BHARATHI,” Burdwan, Bengal. 

16. “THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY,” New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A. 

17. “THE KALPAKA,” Tinnevelly. 

18. “ EVERYMAN’S REVIEW,” Madras. 

19. “ ARYA,” Pondicherry. 

20. “THE INDIAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW,” Baroda. 

21. “ MAN ” The Royal Anthropological Institute, London. 

22. “ DJAWA,” Kanarillaan, 13, te W eltevreden, Java. 

23. “MAN IN INDIA,” Ranchi, B.N.Ry. {Indial. 
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24. “THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER,” Bombay. 

25. “PRABUDHA BHARATA, AUWAITA ASRAMA,” 

Mayavati P.O., Almora Dist. 

26. “ THE SHAMAJA,” Aghore Mandir, San Thorne, Madtms. 

27. “THE INDIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” Bangalore City. 

Publications from - 

II. THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Poona. 

III. THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHHiOLOGY, Simla. 

IV. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, BIHAR & ORISSA 

RESEARCH SOCIETY, Patna. 

V. Do “THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY”, 

Bombay Branch, Bombay. 

VI. Do ASIATIC S0CIP:TY OF BENGAL, 

I, Park Street, Calcutta. 

VII. Do THE INDO-FRENCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

Pondicherry. 

VIII. Do MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

IX. THE PUBLISHERS, 

“ Indian Architecture,'" Car Street, TripHcane, Madras. 

X. THE REGISTRAR, Chief Secretariat, Fort St. George, Madras. 

XI. THE REGISTRAR, MYSORE UNIVERSITY, Mysore. 

XIL THE REGISTRAR, MADRAS UNIVERSITY, Madras. 

XIII. THE SECRETARY OP'— 

{a) THE CONNEMARA PUBLIC LIBRARY, Madras. 

{b) THE ARCH^:OLOGICAL S0CIP:TY, Hyderabad {Deccan.) 

(c) THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

74, Grosvenor Street, London, W. I. 

(d) THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, Poona. 

{e) LE BIBLIOTHECAIRE, S0CIP:TE ASIATIQUE, 1. 

RUE DE SEINE, Paris. 

XIV. THE SUPERINTENDENT OF— 

(а) ARCHyliOLOGICAL SURVEY, Southjern Circle, Madras. 

(б) RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, Kashmir State, Srinagar. 

(c) ARCHAEOLOGY, Trivandrum, Travancore. 

XV. THE CURATOR, Oriental Library, Mysore. 

XVI. ASSISTANT ARCHAEOLOGICAL SUPERINTENDENT 

P'OR EPIGRAPHY, Madras. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST FOR ALL READERS 
Messrs, George C. Harrap & Co„ Ltd., London. 

GREAT NATIONS SERIES 
Each containing Maps, Many Illustrations, 

Full Index, Cloth, 15s. net or Rs. 9-6-0. 

The books in this series are prepared with all the care necessary for 
serious reading, but also addressed to the general reader, and are, therefore, 
attractive in matter and get-up. They endeavour to revive the real life of 
'the past and show how great men and women of other ages still deeply 
influence the present by their deeds and thoughts. 

1. Ancient Greece by H. B. Cotterill, 524 pages. 

2. Republican Rome by H. L. Havell, 568 pages. 

3. Mediaeval Italy by H. B. Cotterill, 594 pages. 

4. Wales by Gilbert Stone, 500 pages. 

5. Scotland by R. L. Mackie, 632 pages. 

6. England to the Great Charter by Gilbert Stone, 640 pages. 

7. France bv W. H. Hudson, 656 pages. 

8 . ARYAN RULE IN INDIA by E. B. Havell, 616 pages. 

9. Italy from Dante to Tasso by H. B. Cotterill, 620 pages, 
recently published. 

10. Mediaeval Europe by Professor L. Thorndike, 686 pages, latest 
book. 

THE FAMOUS MYTHS SERIES. 

Each Volume with numerous Plates and Full Index, Cloth 12/6 net 
or Rs. 7-13-0. 

1. The Myths of Greece and Rome, their Stories, Significance and 
Origin. 

2. hTyths of the Norsemen, from the Eddas and Sagas. 

3. Myths and Legends of the Middle Ages. 

4. Hero-Myths and Legends of the British Race. 

5. Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race. 

6. Myths and Legends of Japan. 

7. The Myths of Mexico and Peru. 

8. Myths of the North American Indian. 

9. The Myths of Ancient Egypt. 

10. Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists, by Sister Nivedita and 
Dr. Coomaraswamy. 

11. The Myths of Babylonia and Assyria. 

12. The Piero Tales and Legends of the Serbians. 

Legends and Romances of Spain by Lewis Spence, F.R.A.I. 

21/- net or Rs. 13-2-0. 

Government Handbooks. 

1. Forms and Functions of American Government by 

Thomas Harrison Reed 10/6 or Rs. 6-9-0. 

3. Government and Politics of Switzerland by 

’ Robert C. Brooks, 7/6 net or Rs. 4-1 1-0. 

3. Government and Politics of France by 

Edward M. Sait. 1 0/6 net or Rs. 6-9-0. 
SOLE AGENTS: 

P. T, 1. BOOK DEPOT, Bangalore City, Mysore and Madras. 

N.B . — Special Terms to the Trade and Educational Institutions. 
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THE BANSALOflE ^RESE, 



Congratulatory IVleetmg in Honour of our President. 


A most interesting function took place on the 22nd November 1921 at the Daly 
Memorial Hall in connection with the Gandabherunda title of " Rajasabhabhusljana” 
conferred by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore at the last Dasara on our 
President. 

A large number of invitations had been issued by the Committee of the Society 
and about 300 members and well-wishers, Indian and European, responded to the 
invitation. 

The pretty grounds of the Mythic Society Hall were dotted over with tents 
and tables where all Indians and Europeans partook of tea and light refreshments. 
Lady Miller gracefully discharged the duties of hostess. 

Among those present were Sir W. Pope, Sir H. Hayden, Sir Ashutosh 
Mookerjee and Prof. C. V. Raman, members of the Commission of Inquiry in con- 
nection with the Indian Institute of Science. 

The proceedings were enlivened by a Band which discoursed appropriate 
music during the whole evening and a Group Photograph was taken by Mr. 
C. Doveton, a member of the Society'. 

At 6 p.m., the gathering adjourned to. the Hall, the Dewan Saheb, Rajasev^- 
dhurina Sir M. Kantaraj Urs, taking the chair, with Lady Miller on his right and 
the Rev. Father Tabard on his left. Letters and telegrams regretting inability to 
be present having been referred to, the Secretary, amidst applause, announced d 
donation of Rs. 200 for the Rev. Father Tabard’s Memorial Fund from His 
Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore. 

THE DEWAN’S SPEECH. 

In opening the proceedings of the meeting Sir M. Kantaraj Urs, K.c.i.E.j C.S.I., 
Dewan of Mysore, made the following remarks : — 

It is a great pleasure to me to be here this evening and take part in thesfe 
interesting proceedings. We have met here, as you are all aware, to honour the 
Rev. Father Tabard, our worthy President, on the gracious bestowal of the high title 
of “Rajasabhabhushana” on him by His Highness the l^Iaharaja, during the last 
Dasara Durbar. It is a title which is usually conferred on high officers of State 
who render distinguished service to the State. Among the holders of this title may 
be counted the Members of Council and the Heads of the Departments. This 
title literally means an ornament, a jewel, nay, a gem of His Highness’ Court. 
The title is indeed a happy one fnasmuch as it is not only appropriate but 
thoroughly expressive of the striking personality of the revered recipient. Father 
Tabard is a dis^tinguished alumnus of the Pa'risPUniversity; he is a member of the 
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Royal Asiatic Society; a recipient of the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal and in 
connection with his well-known services during the War, he has been admitted to 
the Membership of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire. Without 
taking up more of your time I now call upon the several gentlemen to kindly read 
the Addresses to be presented on behalf of the members of the Society. 

The following Addresses were presented : — 

English — Sir Leslie C. Miller, Kt., C.b.e. 

"Kannada— Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur M. Shama Rao, Esq., M.A. 

Sanskrit — Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana Rao Bahadur R. A. Narasimha- 
char, Esq., M.A., M.R.A.s. 

Persian and Hindustani — A. K. Syed Taj Peeran Sajjada, Esq., b.a. 

Telugu — C. Hayavadana Rao, Esq., B.A., b.l. 

Tamil — K. Devanathan, Esq., M.A. 

Malayalam — Rao Sahib V. Narayana Menon, Esq., B.A. 

A neat sandal-wood casket, beautifully carved, showing a scene of Sakunthala 
and containing a copy each of the several Addresses was presented by Sir Leslie 
C. Miller on behalf of the members of the Society. 

FATHER TABARD’S REPLY. 

Dewan Saheb, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I hope you do not expect me to thank 
you in as many languages as you have employed to convey to me your congratu- 
lations and good wishes. My linguistic attainments are too limited to enable me to 
do it, but as Sir Leslie Miller has remarked, “Though the addresses presented 
this evening are in different languages and though the form of each is different, the 
spirit of each is the spirit of all” and I desire to be permitted to use in my reply 
only the one which is the most widely understood. 

At the outset may I say that the form of entertainment you have chosen is 
most pleasing to me, as it is also the one which appears to be the most appropriate 
for the occasion ? The concert of languages with which you have just greeted me 
is a symbol of what has been one of the most cherished dreams of my life in India : 
to promote a feeling of unity among all castes and classes. 

The presence here this evening of the representatives of all castes and creeds 
to congratulate me in the principal vernaculars spoken in Southern India together 
with the Lingua Franca of India, and the two languages of the learned, Sanskrit 
and Persian, is a proof that I have not been unsuccessful in my endeavours, and 
that the Mythic Society which was founded with that aim in view has achieved its 
purpose, for it is round its President that so many have gathered here to-night to 
voice their felicitations in theif several tongues. 

By this time all, I feel, know my great interest in and love for Mysore and my 
feeling of respectful devotion to the Mysore Royal Family with whom I have been 
privileged to be associated for so many years. This is, I venture to think, one of 
the reasons which has prompted our revered and beloved Maharaja to select me for 
the unique honour he has been graciously pleased to confer on me; another reason 
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may be that it is considered that though, not so much personally perhaps, as by 
means of the Mythic Society, I have contributed to reveal Mysore s glorious past to 
those who were unfamiliar with it and to spread far and wide the name of our 
“Model” Mysore. 

On the occasion of laying the foundation stone of this Hall on August 30th, 
1916, His Highness was graciously pleased to observe I have read the addresses 
delivered by Father Tabard at the annual meetings of the Society for the last two 
years, and I am struck by his love for Mysore and its traditions and his apprecia- 
tion of the magnificent relies of bygone ages found in this country,” 

These words which have ever since sounded in my ears and urged me on in 
my work for Mysore were, I thought at the time, the most precious encouragement 
His Highness could have given me, and, as such, I treasured them up in my heart 
with respectful gratitude. Little did I know then that a greater reward was in 
store for me and that a day would come when my humble services would be 
recognized in a right royal manner, 

Tou can then imagine my surprise when I was requested to attend the Indian 
Durbar on the 12th October last, and also the thrill of pleasure and pardonable pride 
which I felt when I was told that I was one of those “the King delighteth to honour”. 
This announcement and the whole pageant around me at the Durbar made the deep- 
est impression upon me and it required no great effort of imaginationTo conjure up 
the past and to imagine myself in the Durbar Hall of the Vijayanagar Palace, or at 
the Court of the King Bhoja. Here, as there, was the Maharaja seated on his 
throne, surrounded by his Court heralds proclaiming his greatness, his subjects bow- 
ing before their Ruler in loving loyalty and respectful veneration and I called to 
receive from His Highness the title of “Rajasabhabhushana,” Ornament of the 
King’s Court, 

More than ever did I feel at that moment that three decades and a half spent in 
Mysore had given me the right to call myself a Mysorean, and that the graceful 
recognition by His Highness of the little I may have done, made it a duty for me to 
continue with even greater zeal to work for Mysore and our revered Maharaja. 

It has given me considerable pleasure and it is extremely gratifying to me to 
see that all the people of Mysore are at one with His Gracious Highness in appre- 
ciation of my work for this wonderful country. The innumerable telegrams and let- 
ters I have received from public bodies and private individuals, all over the State, 
have been a proof that such services as I rendered are appreciated and remembered 
and that I have many dear friends in Mysore, who are grateful for what I have been 
able to do for their beloved motherland. 

Another source of intense gratification to me is the thought which has prompted 
you to commemorate this auspicious event by associating my name with the Mysore 
University. As a member of the Senate from its very inception, I have with 
sympathetic interest watched over its initial difficulties and rejoiced over its success- 
ful progress, and -it gives me very great pleasure to know that my connection with the 
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Mysore University should last as long as the University itself. Please then to accept 
my heartiest and very grateful thanks for the honour you have done me in starting 
a fund which will enable us to reward University Students who, by their' research 
work, wil throw new lights on the history of Southern India, and Mysore in particular. 

Before I resume my seat may I be permitted to offer my best thanks to the 
Dewan Saheb for having so kindly consented to preside on this occasion. This is 
a new token of his personal regard for myself and of his abiding interest in the My- 
thic Society, My grateful thanks are also due to Lady Miller who has so gracefully 
acted the part of ‘ hostess’ this afternoon, to the Committee of the Mythic Society 
who have organized this function, to all those who have composed and read the ad- 
dresses and to you all. Ladies and Gentlemen, who by your presence this evening 
have given me a proof of sympathy which 1 shall never forget. 

CoNXLUDiNG R?:marks of the Dewan Saheb. 

I have only to re-echo the fine sentiments so admirably expressed in all the 
Addresses just read to us, in as many as eight languages. I expected that Father 
Tabard would reply in as many languages, if not in his own mother-tongue. 
However, he has elected to reply in English which unlike any other Indian language 
plays no mean part in bringing together the intelligentia of the country so that they 
may understand one another. The distinction conferred upon Rev. Father Talxird 
is a deservedly popular one. His name and fame as the founder of the Mythic 
Society have travelled far beyond the limits of Mysore. The journal of the Society 
is well known both in the East and in the West and has won for itself a name as a 
scholarly contribution to the historical research of Southern India in general, and 
Mysore in particular. Father Tabard has played no small part through the columns 
of this journal in making Mysore and its ancient history known to the outside world. 
He is, as you all know, the life and soul of the Mythic Society and as has been happily 
remarked by Sir Leslie Miller at one of our Annual Meetings, Father Tabard is the 
Mythic Society and vice versa. It is only in the fitness of things that such signal 
public service as is being rendered by Father Tabard should be duly appreciated by 
His Highness the Maharaja. It is no small gratification to the members of the 
Society, which already boasts among its members of several titled gentlemen, that 
their worthy President has also been honoured by a high Mysore title. 

On behalf of you all, let me express a sincere hope that he may be spared long 
to carry on the good and useful work that he has set his heart upon and that still 
higher distinctions are in store for him. 

With your permission, I wish to avail myself of this opportunity of conveying 
our hearty congratulations to Rajamantrapravina P. Raghavendra Rao, one of our 
Vice-Presidents, and Rajadhkrmapravina K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar, both long- 
standing members of the Society, on their well-merited distinctions graciously 
conferred by Plis Highness during the last Dasara. Their services to the State are 
too well-known for me to dwell upon, on tnis occasion. May they long continue 
to render their loyal services to His Highness the Maharaja, which have justly 
earned for them these high distinctions ! 
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Mr. Mir Humza Hussain, B.A., B.L., Third Member of Council, proposed a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, which, needless to say, was accorded with great 
enthusiasm. 

The Mysore Nacional Anthem was played and lusty cheers were called for His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. Immediately afterwards there was a tine fire- 
works display of “ Good Night ”, and to the strains of the National Anthem the 
notable function concluded. 

We may mention that during the proceedings of the evening Father Tabard 
was wearing the insignia of the Gandabherunda Order of ‘Rajasabhabhushana’ and 
also the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. 



TO 

RAJASABHABHUSHANA 


REV. FATHER ANTONY MARY TABARD, 

M.A., M.R.A.S., 

PRESIDENT, MYTHIC SOCIETY. 


As members of the Mythic Society we desire to lender to you who have 
been its President from its inception and were one of those who took a large 
part in its foundation, our very hearty and sincere congratulations on the 
recent bestowal upon you by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore of the 
Honourable title of RAJASABHABHUSHANA. 

To every one who has the privilege of your personal acquaintance your 
selection by His Highness for this distinction cannot but be a matter of real 
gratification but to the members of the Mythic Society it is a special cause of 
pride and of rejoicing. You have as President of the Society for so many 
years, by continuous, untiring, beneficent and enthusiastic effort, succeeded in 
erecting upon the foundations which you helped to lay, a solid, useful and we 
hope and believe, enduring fabric, the Association of which we are th e mem- 
bers. For that we are proud to owe you a great debt of gratitude, a debt which 
we are ever ready to acknowledge and are never likely to repay. More than 
this, the genial and friendly spirit in which you have clothed all your Presi- 
dential acts, the ever ready sympathy and help which you have extended to 
every member among us have won for you from year to year in increasing 
measure the affection and esteem of all. 

It is a pleasure to us to believe that among the reasons which have led to the 
bestowal upon you of this latest distinction, one may, be found in th e services 
you have rendered to Mysore through the medium of our Society, in your con- 
sistent and sympathetic labours, by your own researches, and by enlisting the 
aid of numerous other competent persons, to stimulate and foster in His 
Highness’s subjects, a patriotic interest in the study of the history of their 
country, and in her many monirments of historical, archseological and architectu- 
ral importance. 



It is no wonder then that we view with pride and delight the acquisition 
by you of honour after honour, and that we welcome the opportunity of offering 
you our congratulations and expressing our hope that you may long remain 
among us in the enjoyment of them. 

The addresses to be presented to you this evening are in different langua- 
ges^ but though the form oi each is different, the spirit of each is the spirit of 
all : each speaks for the whole Society, and each may serve, we hope, to con- 
vey to you some measure of the gratification and pleasure we derive from the 
event which has been the occasion of this gathering, and of our earnest hope 
for your future happiness and prosperity. 

We beg to subscribe ourselves. 

Your sincere friends. 
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d,d ^o^o,DnJ^ dcij5?ddds3Dhd : ejdd ds dzpod dddoOn^ddi^? ad^d^s^d 
d^dd^ida^^djs i5dod=dj^ sisdcs^ishd. 

^■s^^drvC) ddd^Oohud^ ds d^pdo do^j-sd^/i efjq^^^o'id dodd^s^A 

S5wd^a|5d ^d^oSood dj^ad ^dii^aod 

SDS^dFi'sh ^cdi, "SoOj^r^d:!^ roouJ^^cji^dsjihOjjjs ^oSjsc'ad'S’oOOjj^Acdoj^ 


^iddoddcd:) i^ipnjs^^dd^ s^d^isd^odo-nd. dj^dd d:)Sod:)d^'sd^ 

?3d^docG);3^d d^d^^idod^ dd^d ddodrd^a ddcin dd^a^^. ^dOodd? 


ddo^ ipod^isdd doraepud^ dci^d o:)odoaMj3 'sdci^^dozoi^)^? ddidl 


*^0i d 0^ OoC) ^5is 0 di oO 6^ oj. ^C^od^O'^r^ (^d^d Oj.^ P d %' 0 doO'^i 

J a ^ ^ ‘Z) ^ ^ —E cr> e, 

dO) 2pi) d ^Qi diod dadiS'3d:)d0d. 


ddo, 0 d,d ddd,^nj3 e5doaondd:), dj30^ da3‘3cdod.jDdd:)ao. 'sios^ 

r^ %0^ ^ 0 -jO^ 0 n u oJ gj (y c-j G*Ii F oj q‘^ F ^cp^cd'oi^ ^^criiFrS 

oO J^ 0^ oO . 


tf-ii i 

VJ 


?5d^i)dr3 353;^ 2^,odddi^0j3cdo ri^ddd^'^ dcii-sDrodddd^ ^di^ 
dodj3(;dd% sisdradcdc) ?j-s^ sp'^adddd ed-? 



sist) 'ad^ ©oqsD n^ddd^v^^^ditiiddos^^ 'add?^odo ^iDd) ^.iSfdd^^d.Q dd^ 
??d.cd^rd!=;. 

li^edordoGiDODKdddo ^ eocdadj^ddd^i ddid djscSdf: ad?^ ??Ddrad^d:) 
^d. 25d)dd0 dooso^ss'sd s^odd^ 3o?^w3o:)joi;Ad. -ds dfdd ?do_^ri"^0 

cdoj^j dig^jdsoDd d^dd^o, a-^ddd?*:^, gdlrd^s^d cS'^do^ 

s:)^^dr\”^0cd.ij3 'a0d ^d^hdod ss^^djsdd) ^dj3?^3dodoi dd:^^ dodds'sd ^od 
;§j3,fq^do^^oi^^'^ ^ e-sojoF^Dih aiadd d3o5^df:)od0j3 d^djsdci d?d^ 
dj^ad sA^dxfsdd} 'aojpi) d'd^'d^d^ dd:)^ do^’so’swd^ dd:)d ij3?o^dod)d^ 
loodi d:)oso^^^d?:9dod:> doww:» ddid wso"^ s5dod sroob'shd. 

4i add ?3Dcd:)o ?■?)?; wdd:) ^u^ddod as^dd d^^d^i sS^de ?3edp ep'sd 
d”T^0d dj^ 23d)'^^^ ssq^Fdp erod pddP ^ode ?5nd. ^.,odJ^ ^ 

cd:)dd 0^d:>ddd\ ^w^'^jscad. -d^-add aiO c3^;^ d?dod)d^ s^^drae^jsdssisd 
adcd^aod d^^^ d-id^d^ ^d^oj^d^j wd^ddd^j^ d^^o-.i 

^radF'd d^o^ d:^r5-3ddj3 d^^dad S5jddo:^d^ ^cdciio'sdjspd^d'^d'i^ ddond^^ 
:^d:)^d'^ ap^F^^ 5-3 53-0 ddod:) cS’^^^d^o ?3;^^Fd3§.pd. 

;^d3^ difs-a^dod^d^d^e:?^ ad&de;^ ep-sdcdo:) wc^Sdoddocd 

^j^ddd^^ toodo do?|j^ §>ra p’^aod dor^so^s’sfN >^%’d3^pd : — 

ddiqs’srfyso -^o djsdo 9:J|^ s5 ^j-s oSo fj's 0 1 

^JSeS^cSpsJS ?J 53 C3tg ?T3 0 ^8 SrfdS ^Oj0 53‘s£b?r3 0 II 

ssodd ddid^o'sddod cdjsdjd^s^dp pp^d; ?r3c|?oad ^od^^dd'-^ dj^d^ddod 
odj3d)d33-3d? dj3d; acTO^doidcraddod ddded-, ^ododoadb:)^ 

dsd cdjsdosijd? “d^d^- 





Ht fTOTl^JT wjm-. 




^ ^F^tq:'^F^ i%^F i%?TiF%^^Fft mji.' 

R. f • : %^l%1:'’^^ JT-^^3'^FI%|'^1^% f 1% %^?^F«r=^^ . ITF% 

■^Fi% ^rf^3[ijfrfrw^g^0Tr coT^r]if;|oT Tf^[^’"-^?r-^^F^F?oT 

“TF^^F^F'^^fTF” ^iTrm?IT%. 30F5FFft<JFF^-^^F^F%?T 

^5i%^ 

F%^F^ ^f^TFOTiTTT^F JTF^l^FWFK W:'^ F'^=^F^f^^F9'T^F^F^ 

5F?Fq^%0T ^'F^’^OT^^on^F^l^^ R^FofF ^FU^^^TF%fFOT^ 

^F^^ ^Wf %^F R3^^[^F^F%%JTF5?^;^^F^F ^F^F^F JTI^^FF'^^F 

^fIjf ’ )%?TF^rwi%^F ^^F l%5WF5*T"^F%^^5F^R«r 

^F^5rJTT^^Fl%^fi ^FIFF'^^I' ^F^f 
’^^f'''t ’TF«rr^^5=rT^ gsrf^fes'r^ft^tF ^?i^F^iw%-i^^FiT F%ri%^sr 


^^i^F m W ^l^Fl^ R'^OTF^Fpr FT^ W& 

;c!^=ErGrF^TFF^ ^^J^^ 

qF%fe ?F% RFTi^^^n^5wr w:. 

|?TW?FF^F^F Er^l-F%^F^|^^lf^F59r-^fJ^r5F^ ^F^T^^fFgEFM iFl%^iT^T 
“ U^^FFFF'^I.^OT ” ^TF^^fTWTf%% ’T^^TT^ ’TFH^^m"^:^'^F W:. 

•■*ii"mF^F% f^mmml ii 





HttAL PiI£6^ &A(4(VA(rOR44<TY 












HILftL PR ESS,BAHGAL(»tCrrY. 





a— ‘ 

olio. D. a., o5o. ao. oi. 0^^., ^^7T-5§. 


” ;>o|x)Sb^:6 -i^s^ l^55b^ j§5^c6^sS-«Tr'af*7V"53 

Zj^o^cs^osk) It Tr“23^'^‘’^s5^c9” d5i>A$3 O&eSb^SD^^elo-u) SX>Mpe; ei)f)c6oao 
"-&-jSo73p^2^s5co. asoafeo^ •^5‘idQoo'^ :;i^|j^ex)7V=,&o 

^8. cSSbcroS^^ Tr'23ro^^^;5iM "Soo 

esoo. -^sJm ciSocn»8^^ -^IcS^wwoaoSS^S^^I?)^ ^«‘^cS5boe)er®^i^2Do-0 
sScr*^^’^^rfc»7V> ^^reo-adGaoTT^^SD. '^55*3 
^s5mc6^ sS-^76a "Soo^ex) c3&-«^^^s5bi>i^ Tr<’g^s5a3SooS'(j-cS^T 

Tr®^^d3oa«Soog’jp-cSfo ?r’c5^^g55c«Afc ^o5oa5;lMc6^ ^oa'^dSosio "^coa 
woTT'K'ej 55 o 3^^?S?:)7V ^§^?:)cS5Sa7G^^5b. «)025bc6sb dsi) e)(jr»o5 

73^9o5i5g55cw?5^ pjo^sSoj ^oScXfoOife |^^o-v5 
7v^cSSc»^5^a. ^sSb e5^s5«^ pSo^^lu 2jpo-Se6a 'Soa^oa 
'Cr'a?»7V»50(^^ ^8 XjTT^j^SoASa^ '^SdCgwoafo ;;^n>^cSi5^?5^ "^^^boe^cssSa 
g\f5|;;>«07r’^73^^;SM. ?S->o3, ^8^c6g ^oJ^SSm 

'^cssxi^osk W(77^^37T°^s5e^2.^ O&ab^^oA 

(T*f^<^fo''goe5s5a-^^JfJ3bL5(^ fOOftc&Siw'e^. C^s5b^*) g'^AcOoaoj^o TT’J^SbSbas^Sb 

^8 XSo^sSx.^S'j^ ;5b8o^ -g^draSfc^a 

TV’S". 


ir’iSa.i il^y'sr‘e^i<bo2i>SSb j^sbbc^55-6TJ^R?*7V^&^oo§'^C)^ 
•sj^B^OOg'j^cCoo S5bj^^ '^^2r»"^ex>7V'^o5, it»^sSm^co ^ jr- Ir-oe^-So^ 

c6s5a3l6 '^cSS>3-t5bc6N 'ST’Sb. ir“'^^c68o -t5ox5ooSSo sS^SoeS 

^ ojCp CL-*-* 

Tia-S^.^S'SbsS-S^ ?o0^s1m e5si) «i^jv'lOFr*^?5C^^55b3^5^ Jb^?f-5an>8 55lM4r^g,;3o 
^^6^Six3f6^ S)0§',^5b. t3o 2^7V^§". ^S5b^ 

T^'^^^8^0oao&^3 0^^23^5503 ^8 0300 gcSSba ^oJfASo 

S^iTTg^bejo ?<e.v5?5b7V’§'"e),t) §^'So^'5o?r*^Si\7. 
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cSoo§'>j- SbosSg'ssoo «555 d& ^^3-®ex3?5ot5 «dCSaDTr®5^X^^55oj;3b, 

^(^000-1^, (^zS'^-jfeTT’g'cSSb^ (ji^8o^n':5oKr*^s5oj. 

?6oe?'^^ ^t«-: 5§'^->7V" ooo-^c^g ;530?(^'^P^^?6 s5oo. 


S'^^T5''C<5b^C3tS 

tr*^^er*;5 -::•• rfr»^^-cr";6 

^8C«fo-s^ Xs^er^ir* 

tr-'^T^oOt^ •^)g'e)X»¥'S) iii er^s'sio 'ar’g. 



TO 

RAJASABHABHUSHANA 

REV. FATHER ANTONY MARY TABARD, 

M.A., M.R.A.S., 

PRESIDENT, MYTHIC SOCIETY. 


y^iurrrrsyr ^luiutr, 

iTQjn L61isQwmun(B&5)i—ii.i j^isja^i^SilesTiTs&rnsm- 

tsni’SJsdr ii’^erriLi^isar^ Qp,€&) J>l^<sw ^^ujiSii^srriiiL eSlL-rT(ipujjh^iL^L-.^Lh 

Quq^im LjSQ^L-^uj sjjSSi^ CDS5f.LC^^&sfi uiFluneS m 0 Lb mn il. 0 eistD fgrL'Quj 

[Bt}i<oG>LD(^nQ^SUJ^^^ U>SiT!Tll ^lT Jij&JITS^ ULLt—uQuaJlfl(^ Qu0(omLDQujbjD “ D nSimjn L^(,lf..SCiN " 
(sidsr^iM Qsm iTSu^mijs li^ ^eifl\s,^^jbsns ^etT'oSlL— Q(SLin'eaiir(^ <gQJ insists, 

ujiss>L-i^jQ0frfTLD. ji;s^^puL-j (jfsj<sir^s(gii) Qs^irihjsQ^m Qj¥n&j&)ei]ih Qsij(sm®QLDn ? 

^lEJseiflm Qu 0 S!DLDa 26 rr iB^(^wriTis^s ^' 2 issrQj 0 d(^m ^4 -Qs--i1j^ ^ivihu 

Qpis^tutTjs s=iiQ <s^ei:^iS< 5 Si^^dQ&iT®d(^ijaQutT^^ ^sks&fli^ Q tsrruifld&tuih eim^isi Qu 0 isj 
undSluu^d<Bs^uu<ss)L-.^d^ (srias(^d/^ ^surR^jih S-QJuLj &.sasrL-.iTS!rLojD(pufT(^QLDfT ? 

gn uuneSlm ^dQ ^nu-L—LO ereisr^im Quiuk Lf^esns^ lS ffg^si-Q<SLU^d^&) -s-luit 
Q^ rrmfS '^im'LDUQ^eiJ^^QeoQiu ^pstj ^ssm®, ^uug^^ssmL^ii^p(^ f^fr 
t 8 ^,iuiTiju^Q^frmjB ggiUj ^iBuumisw'^m'uSm &jbp^i'&np ^adn-ji—^ 

^giriLd^ , ^eneag agthd&jSpI inLmiu^ ^imifUiusmiDijug^^ih i^esiL-eSL^n^^s^iimoiT pmis 
(m,ss)L-UJ_ Qu(r^ih (ipujpQiundv <;76\>gi!/?0/.f.' &.»m(^!}juL^Q'g^u.jjsQu(iTjpA-i9:U<8!iQ(^ j^d-giiiad 
Qtnm unil.L^.lb(^d sh gemirjnuSljb^. u^pg'-rtsBih pdjsf,ifh..^..p^ 8 dy i^®iS.‘bii&ul> 

dieapiE si!SJiS[efjjd.{-§iM f^n ^pg<sm®QsT&}irs birnguth ^)0d(<^Qu)sm\gi; ibihpii®; (puh. pn rii.:avi! 
■gd) p^ffwn' 11 IT xjd&iSl bpijio §8€at^iui &jppQpm(3a sBaipujKiiSbiB^ib ^^jiSU^epdipi 

(SS)UJ HI SIS fog II -SI^) (l^tUUSir pu'iL:..®lM Co g-gLDLj p&StdOeOgLDeiO LJI—'i® P ^iSil^JioV SIlblSHlfltoM Qpp^ 

HDiLOUjiim S?e,vmiuHmuj Ciis®mii<dr sii@p^, ^ppmsiu Gsm nsuisj^em u(,\)a.ip<s»p f%)sar^ili 
GlLDmQijjg^yih ,,pij&!)L-,iS£p j)jpju(aS,uLSirsQ&rmjoi (^opopppaL-fSp^erru S ggfrp,^dQmQ(rpw. 

uin'L.Sisa)LDp:SiSluj iMiBU gir^n <£ 1 ^ '^ipseir ^'^ssksijq^ld ^ds^isjap^Qek Q<3n,^wpjf5iio\) 

I (SSWp^fl^LJLJ^ ^UJeoGu^ (ojQsorSsBsO plSS(^<otDl — ILI ^LJLjUJlTaSle\)ffi)gp H'lflp^li- 

iniri iTiTiud&UJn^^lUj'', pijppissisuu ^pntudffluS'nso wisdir p g g esi isii ■g-ikiiBdpl&s! iw tin p^Q nisi 



irn'^ujmQo^, SiTSuefruDj, Seosuatril)^ (^ipexsen lo , QfiiiLDp^Q^0S(^, 

S?oi)/T<?/T<?'OT/s<®Gfl'^ ueiSLQiu QpQjireiiLuihsek ^ssr^io QppeSluj -sj/bpiiisisr sj iriTen ldit 
iiSl(^uu^Q(^&) &}fr ^e^^QLOiwp^'S(ij^ih . .^^wsmixp^fr - Quq^wld ueOQ^i 

■Y '■ 

QpffliLjQiiBpd}]. ^idsTGpiLD Qu(r^LD (^(sssrikis(^ usO piitdlL^p^i^ (^ipQsrrem p-Q^u 
iSls^Lo QpiQiULDni'u ^uQu(^peSiaswQ(iip iBihiD LDSirjrrrt^n ^iUiSi^eap p!kia(^s(^ 

^^to'ff[gp . <sj(BV)n^aGfT fibo'iLU ismh iulold Lon LLQisaiDpiEjQuj msri /rrr^rr j)jeiJfTS(errjsi(S) Qs^i'uibshr [Shurf 

ei'eiii p5l Qe)Jji)i eoisioLDiT ^gj) amresrQs^iucuQpi^ ii^i-o ? 

^66r,gu p!i2Ji£(6iTjd0 ibnras&T lAlds jijeifls^ih s^ihQ pn&puup^ iisja&T ueo 

uireisep.iiS&SlgpuLS'i^jLD ^smibusetflesr epimQ piutrih. sj€\)eonih pEseiflssr & ppfSJs%v- 

Quj <bj(dppls6)ELJu(8or<s>:inLD, ^smsiisi^ ^(SjQajrridir^LD prrisjs'^ ^iBPS^ibJsp^ssr ^sSt fTiTSF(^ 
p] u p ^ lu pss) p QibQriisrreOLD (pioS!0>a<hff]upL-<si!r&i@p^^ piia’berr (LpmeefliL® ibirQLDb\)Q'B\^-rr 

(rFfih Qu(pes}u:m)uj j)Je6^L^ibjf>i ff.ikiBE&r urrdSlujp^is\) fi-QljlL® aQ @} egs]jG! wm uQ p 

biibism lS / rirpp°S(^;muj aia(pw iSay.pibp au-agefr S&^pQ&jjbpueuQ n&srpjismLjih 

$!SJaibk utf ^ urrpS^ IT unm , 

^jP-s=!Wsp ^ ^isjapbilmii ar^. 



OOI9(rU|S!0((|cfliSilD 


oauo(irtjcu)“ a^o. S3o¥U3ai>‘' 

ciQo. (1^., ag)o. 6VX.l1. SD., (W^Cb. aQ]. a'Q)'T\)"'. 


“2)1(W3)1a9a s)nfX)a6^'S^a\jOOl”cx|JS»s sscdcdo (^asncsh fSTOit^ls^at)':) camltOo 
«8^ofuriomo ajaDn^lRScrno^o (srg) (8cx2;3c/5(3irol6>cYbo (nio3a.jnnQe;1(i3t tawii^ooro^fUtDl^iSDo 
<X(T)ra)Oc£)®a'l®t eareacurYao ®i(Q)C3a; (sroscaigce®" ^foocyls^s sis^acry'^j g)anof0o@3oaj 
rtf)1(08i2)m^s>a9)0sn| soj^aacYYcryjxitQjaoay ‘‘(OaescTosa^osasm” "^cyd orvicomo mrobcajT 
QQ^it»1a56 (2Qe^oc/3(3r®l6>nrbo rsi0oc/365ii3a.3® tsirascsisoioa) o£)a32;rmoj 

na(2aoa1^wd33aa§L(^:>nri) f0Y0gj^oi2d§fTf^* 


!Jo mira 


(gra^Q^gioQQ^I rty)eia1rot aj(0ljuQe/1e9®ojDnrb 6DSaj(no1|g.§_ o^ojoao, aaoa 
(OossoQj (tj)1«82)no^5^<ajosfi| (roflonoaojoggifOYl eJs1o9®ajDafc rsY^^^oi3no^5^®m^rro 

6>Qj^'^ f8T06at36i'32^ (t^lroaeitavof (sioftg^azno CTVCSaaiOaajaajfDiayQ® rsKoajcYvmoQJOdfenrro, 
«^)cmo®aja “alasiraloe© 6>CTX)36YfflnfV)OoV’Qg;s^s cmacnssBchda^ 63f® (o^srmjcSjo 

®Ta>aD°g.oi3'wra)1aao, f^tDe^^)^or)t5ttD^aao c&acDanDaosYoimnfTo (Qja'j^3oj®cs2;ocy2)®3=3^<^- 
g.tSKOSYdBao^cESToaasio'^l aYiulcOo mrafayjoas'ttSYafeo oo1ejQ2;'1«5t gQSojIsooYftJYo^o csYOi^o 
CTKOjfDl^aSraTOYO^o 6)(U3@S!3on(8dJj9?eic9>3od3^$QQ;3§o t5Y0(Tgj(mi30aOaJf0n(^2l®OTra)3§o(^ 

si syjU(^ ^OiSSBch (DialsSYWo (srajfDoeBTrolasb ffirossfiag^sYS rroaO30(2>(B(WJ)3§(c^6YS crunY 
o_j1<j0a6Y2Ji c5YOs1(YOiianr)fairo)1®ni2ifo'i) ^Ogjlajo 6iaJ3@@3(Bof3aojda)afO^Qcgo nax^ao rgro 
(8(t}Y((y<fl)3fDo ro1ejaYlnfYQC8Qj3(®6Y.(?jnno efsi^sach Qj1c/d.jnr\)1o9annr)@o srwssracAi fSi©oC/D6iJ«§.3 
«2Ji®o (aYa)a2^1|a§- >2::^''^'^ ®cE;3c/3a3Qa^ ®«8 eYe&sIso g^sn33o9«ajarrl5 tsvaOTfiScc/SYcOassni 
003031 -pj . -(sraj ta(® n(\)oC/3fOYl5Yda)36n|'t})SYnro (5 k»60i8cA> favosesiQoO®' <aa>S63gj§ 

aifoacdafoo "^mo ei3^2^,. (SKd nfOoC/3(0)1 fronfo^omsoaio croaa^lc^cTnoftDlajt sraasraob 
ooas 63«8d9at55Y50S8ft.1ejo fsrofOYloo'' rgYa®(sa3cea" 63(® jojftDloDeJo fn)(®aj3riffc tm^imcktcm’ 
63fOld06)ejo fro3a3l<e®rm@(Z)^. eQrtnlnoojO®® st®5!s«g,1(oi) (35Yonr)3iPlQ2>3SYf?j) ««gj3 tsYao 
coom^&sa^o ®cT)6Y(D rerofSoeogJoYS a5TQ(ay)c0ai^(^(Siro)1caia1<B^) ^aosIgjItflaorofOYsocy rsrs 
Oiaua>a2JQg)o OfOJe3QJ9D6Vir)QJo d3>C®6rY)31g)o Cr)1l2l1c5l0)o 6Y<fl)3gjo ®OJ3c&®rKn3Q,o ^^OOJ 
(®6YS af^onomloao sqjq£) a3 aYcsTOYlaao (srasstgorto saccfccoasaorf) Q-i3(53)°lsaj1_pj1fo1ce«nn© 
‘MJjnfifOo ag(D6nD°toa3c&(rto. 

g36Sol6YCY5CKy1fo1o90trD cmii1(Wlt0«" raro®6W3cO« c9j1(ara>1ni^j2jca>03CQ/ (joj^aroYl 
<^ck> Qai(d^(ssi(oi pj(3lj2^<fl306noono^ srasssob.W'’ tBYDri^ajno oro®af3)3Qao5if3)1rr>Oo (srosi 
ei3a3(T5Y(j)1fnoo <B>3fOen(3@f03ia3djjonr3rtDlej»., cmssas^w fSTono®ia3a1c«ao-nnfb ssQj(®OTa)1(i2; 
6?3fD (gr0O.ia'O(06Y«5T3) (YO®CTJt)3Qa3rLj(t)^fOo 0Y5YcQiSY(5a3otT| gg'^OJ:®) c9j°l(3iro)1®«2^35YS (BTDUjI 
<a)od333eJo SBlaj'l^lasnnfo dhoammo^ (m3SQ(h (8i0)(0)a0lce<anmfrr)1pjo ea^o (Sy^c/wj^'WsI 
(tYD fO')fOia1^®^3. 
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^S).firK){ao.(Q)ei^, (aaOO(Oosi2oaj(t»1<!8!aa)g^o)fla)36tr^' miocsasBcWaDnocejlsis (o^a^ 
ro) <0>1(sra)1 cY)(ai>(fl>lQ2;fa)1nrag.a (^ajjda50{t)6msM3g.1a5i) eamo “0lssY®'lo9®S)(YO36>6^fa)QQf’ 
Gffljno 6ifflaargfbfD3^c5t®1afT6o (srais1(y®u1 g.sgc/al^'' (sroesgmo 6>jxi^rro 

@o (Sif2)Qa> ^(^c5i®1<Q)g^06i6ronn!0 cQjR8@m5f3)l!:0i) 6«s)Sisi3cA)o0a^ tararcDloo^acsa^ 
ov^ (2:j(^(5iro)1ca>ob offi^Qjlujaosiernnrtoaj^DRsJ), (srossBo^jas 'i0)nTOo Q(®®a_i 35 >e.i rroj 
f0>snru1faoa302» (SYDnoa>afU«Qa'og;^6iS nrvsayo mToo1ojo.jf?Juroc9aOQ2)1 s^ju^rm cYVJrraio 
cgYaiauJ0CY3CSTa)1ajo orueKO^Daaafoaoa' ojej ^fOitossnoasieiLas ojlejSQa^olcE; crcoDo^msio 
asb <2]aO3(00S30QJ(tJ)l0i8l2nO^l5)eJ ^S3cQ>^S)S c^QC3a)C5T3)T't5i 63'T)crD‘12;CYVU3ln3)1CG;1S)GJ(ST33'] 
fg.a oft)jfOa^ju(Ol0o, aj(Oor3)orm!£)oajcD '^g^ogcfljcA), ajlaj1uj(tj)(o«5T®lejs.S. 6)ca)§1 
scYV)Jg3aJo i^ftf)ej3oa) ojIanoa^OTea^cai <n)j(t)0^3g1(2i3mo esrrjlgjlceaarx^lmsajo (Sy?) 
ofticrra. 

^cno fByD®6TO<flR3Qa»T nrvagjlteaor) g)ocog.aj(ra)S!JBcA) no3nr)3gaQajc89g.1ej3CG> 
gD6Yca335r)|^ tsKttO-iQjjffiS (Qj^rtJYo ®eQsigj§1gD6Ysims03leyo (sroajcsj/6YS ra)3gjgejo *^^3001 
ejo 63fYTD(03fflcrDQa)3c93nfra; 633®fD3fYK)o i5^QjcTfc®q2J3cA)(aira)l5Yai)0 ^.'0Ylm1uulQg;sYs mlej 
<12;1eJ36tTr nf\)o(TO3(0l<e«0fY)^'^. 633®(D3(TY3lajo OfVgg^ o9)3(06n(3(§fa)213Qa) (YVogOJCSTO)! 

(oi 6T®6isii3cA3caasns3Qa^1^§.§. (aYaaJ3(oa3cx2; nf\)®cnn3aai®8ST®aj)o (gj1fa)1®cxyQ2)o «®(tn36n§ (gj 
(anosxBQgJSYS gaQj1®^a2;^1nnrao 6Y‘i«c/aj^(aY®1(irroo sfissoBcAj carcj) 
(7aooro1c6®fnD6isfiS(m a^fO'lgjI^I^SYsnaonroo ojIc/dJnrxjIceanfTo. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE 
ON THE WEST. 

A Paper read before the Mythic Society. 

By Dr. Walter Eugene Clark, Ph.D. 

{Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Chicago.) 

I have confined myself in this paper almost entirely to the old Sanskrit 
Literature and have left out of account almost entirely the vernacular literatures 
of the last hundred and forty years. This period deserves careful study from 
the point of view of Comparative Literature. Oriental Literature both old 
and new is claiming constantly increasing interest in the West, but this period 
falls outside my range of detailed study as a Sanskritist. 

I hope that you have not been misled by m}-’ title into thinking that you 
would hear of Tagore and of the present. If so, it is your own fault for 
expecting a Sanskrit Professor to deal with topics of current interest. 

Some western critics of the East quote Kipling’s 

“ Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the Twain shall meet. 
Till earth and sky stand presently at God’s great judgment seat,” 
but omit the qualification of the next two lines, shrug their shoulders, 
and murmur with a sigh of resignation : 
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“ We give thee thanks that we are not as the rest of men.” It seems to 
me, however, that the difference between the average Oriental and the 
average Occidental is really very little greater than that between the tempera- 
mental Platonist and the temperamental Aristotelian, between the conserva- 
tive and the radical, or between the modern mind and the mediasval mind. 
There is undoubtedly, on the average,, a fundamental difference of attitude 
towards life ; but who is to decide- which is absolutely right and which is 
absolutely wrong ? Even in the West t,he;ie are many who possess the 
Oriental attitude, although they are in the minority, while in the Orient 
there is a minority which possesses the Western attitude. The social forms of 
the East differ much from the social forms of the West, but intellectually 
there is no more difference between a good Oriental mind trained in the' 
average Oriental thought and a good Western mind trained in the average 
Western thought than there is in the extremes of Western thought itself. 
When the growing spirit of internationalism leads to a sympathetic effort at 
understanding, and when, on both sides, the spirit of education is broadened 
so that it aims at more than technical training and provincial pride in establish- 
ed systems, it will be seen that East and West are not separated by any 
impossible mental gulf. 

“ There is neither East nor West, nor Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the 
ends of the earth.” 

The average man in the West does not understand the best things in 
Eastern life and thought, but I have found also that the average man in the 
East has just as great a misunderstanding of the best things in Western life 
•and thought. Each clings to a narrow, provincial pride in some one estab- 
lished system which he confidently and unreflectingly believes to be the only 
possible and the only logical one. Both forget that we are only experiment- 
ing with life and have reached no absolute norm. I have no patience with 
narrow dogmatism of belief or practice whether it be Western or Eastern. 

To the Oriental the most of life is an adventure in which the unknown 
plays a very large part. Man is only partially master of his life and of events. 
The powers of nature in the tropical East are too great to be fully controlled 
by him ; his attitude towards them is a very modest one. He feels himself 
an integral part of nature and does not make very persistent efforts towards a 
complete control of his environment. The average Oriental is like a child in 
an enchanted garden where curious things keep happening, where anything 
may happen. He does not meet the unejdpected with complaints, peevish- 
ness, and curses, as something which has no right to happen in his orderly 
universe. He enjoys keenly, more keenly even than the Westerner, but he 
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does not quite understand what is going on around him, and this large ele- 
ment of incomprehensibility preys on his mind ; he wonders what it all 
means. His thoughts are chiefly directed towards this unknown rather than 
towards the process itself. In the modern West the unexpected does some- 
times happen, but the. mind is centred on such parts of the process as are 
normal and expected. The average man lives a very conventional ., life, 
largely shielded from the caprices of natural forces which are rnore regular and 
on a smaller scale in the West than in the East. He seeks persistently to 
control and master his environment. As Matthew Arnold puts it : “ Man 
must begin, know this, W’here nature ends.” Man is not regarded as an 
integral part of nature ; he is a special and privileged creation, “ creation’s 
crowm.” In the West the thought of the supernatural plays a small part in 
life. In the East the thought of the supernatural is constantly present as a 
powerful, potent force in the lives of men. 

One attitude makes for the Romance, the other for the Novel. Since 
there will always remain an element of the unknown in spite of the develop- 
ment of science, so in the West too there will always be room for the Romance 
although that tendency will always be weaker than in the East. Recently 
the weakening of the bonds of an extreme classicism and of a narrow, purita- 
nical theology has been bringing us to a strong reaction towards Eastern 
Romanticism, which has already played a large part in the development of 
EuTopean Romanticism of the early nineteenth century. The thought of the 
East is marked by a strong love for the Universal and Ultimate. Speculation 
is directed towards the ends of life rather than towards the means of life. So 
the present may be treated lightlj^ and fancifully. It is due to no mere 
chance that all of the great religions, without exception, have been O-riental 
in origin. 

Until less than two centuries ago India was as highly developed indus- 
trially as any country in the world, but the development of industry v as never 
as bold and masterful as that of the modern West. The achievements we 
are so proud of are entirely due to the last few generations. The past civili- 
zation of Europe owes much more to the past civilization of Asia than Asia 
has ow'ed to Europe, and in spite of the present superficial current in the 
other direction, I doubt whether the converse is destined to be permanently 
true in the future. The two continents may eventually strike a balance. 
The Japanese with amazing rapidity have been adopting certain Western 
things to their own ends, butctheir basic attitude has not been changed. The 
last fifty years of Japanese history have, perhaps, never been equalled by' fifty 
years in the- history of any nation in thg world. The Chinese, who have 
tremendous racial vitality are slowly and patiently waiting and learning. They 
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will take many Western things but with careful discrimination. In India the 
British are accomplishing little more than the Romans did in Britain. Influ- 
ence of a practical kind, an impetus to a more advanced culture there will be 
as there was from Rome in Britain, but, and I emphasize the but, it will 
surely be turned into different channels and shaped^ into new forms. The 
essential nature of the people has not been fundamentally changed. I doubt 
if it will be in the future. 

Modern Internationalism is not altogether a new conception. Alexander 
the Great, perhaps was the first who had the great dream. After his conquest 
of Persia and his romantic invasion of India in the fourth century B.C. he 
decreed that there should be interchanges betw'een cities, and that people 
should be transferred out of Asia into Europe, and conversely out of Europe 
into Asia to the end that the two great continents, by interchange of good 
offices, might become homogeneous and established in mutual friendship. 
His premature death and the strength of nationalistic forces swept aside his 
efforts. But the thought has continued and the day is slowly approaching 
w'hen, in spite of temporary set-backs, some modification of it must be adopt- 
ed, unless the population of Asia is doomed to vanish before Europeans as 
has the population of many of the south sea islands and as have the American 
Indians ; and this possibility is infinitely remote, for the great Asiatic civiliza- 
tions are too strong, too sure of themselves to be destroyed completely or to 
give up completely and uncompromisingly all of their own ideas and practices. 

India has been the land of fables, of romance, of wonders all through the 
ages from the time of Ktesias the Greek, who lived for many years at the 
Persian court at the end of the fourth and the beginning of the third cer^tury 
B.C:., and -who gave to the West the first lengthy, description of Oriental mar- 
vels, down into modern times — and something of the glamour still continues. 
Europe and Asia have never been completely cut off from each other. There 
has alw'ays been much travel, much commercial intercourse, much inter- 
change of ideas between the two continents. There was much greater 
freedom of motion in the old world than we in the pride of our railroads 
and steamships think possible. The truth must have been much more 
extensive than the slight structure w'e are able to rear on the few' facts 
which chance has spared to us. Yet history in its reconstruction of the 
past must not go far beyond this very fragmentary evidence, for beyond it 
there is nothing to control individual caprice. How'ever, many writers, 
and very reputable ones too, entirely close th«;ir eyes to these larger pos- 
sibilities and argue as though we w'ere in possession of all the facts. 

Indian literature gives us very little which can help to clear^up the prob- 
lem of literary borrowing. ^Ye have in India a literature of tremendous 
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eittent ; but historical works are almost entirely lacking. The chief interest 
of the Brahman priests, and of the Buddhist and Jain monks, was religious, 
and with few exceptions all the preserved early literature was composed by 
these men. Accurate worldly knowledge was useless for the purpose of 
reaching religious goals. But we are beginning to realize that India has had 
much thriving, objective, worldly life as well as world-renouncing religions 
and philosophies. The men who did travel by land or voyage by sea, and 
the number of such men was very great, did not write literature and had no 
thought of posterity. Some of their stories have been preserved, but with the 
addition of many marvellous elements, and with the background of a religious 
moral which minimizes the descriptive element. If the Hindus had had more 
regard for posterity, if they had possessed a historical sense like that of the 
Greeks and Chinese, our whole attitude towards many periods of ancient 
history, and towards the problem of intercourse between East and West 
would have to be changed enormously. 

A few months ago I stood on Borobudur in java. It is one of the 
marvels of the East. Of all the buildings I have, as yet, seen in the East the 
following have made the greatest impression on me: (1) The temples or 
rather the tombs at Nikko in Japan ; -(2) two of thq Buddhist temples in 
Kyoto ; (3) the Altar of Heaven and the Temple of Heaven in Peking ; 

(4) the Borobudur; (5) the Taj Mahal at Agra. 

As I stood on Borobudur my mind went back for a thousand years and I 
saw around me Hindu kings and Hindu people. For a thousand years before 
that, Indian ships, thousands of them, had been sailing to Java and Indo- 
China. The whole design and most of the wonderful workmanship of Boro- 
budur is Indian. Up the Mekong river above Saigon in French Indo-China 
is a still greater monument, with not quite the same delicacy of execution 
and restraint of feeling. This too is Indian in design and execution. 

In Nc'rthern India I stood on the Tope at Sanchi and my mind went 
back to Java. Sanchi was a place almost unknown to r 'temporary fame. It 
must have been overshadowed in size if not in workmans o by hundreds of 
other buildings. Of them hardly a vestige remains to pi. e Indian energy 
and greatness of design and execution. A great cyclone swep over the land ; 
hardly one stone has been left on another of the greatest works of the old 
Indian architecture. In Java I received a much better idea of what Northern 
India must have been in the distant past. But little qf the old Indian great- 
ness remains for the eye, little pf Indian energy and objective daring. Ima- 
gination alone can reconstruct something of it from chance fragments. 

To most people the \^ord India suggests only a depressing, socjal system 
and a negative, pessimistic religion and mysticism.' That was not always so. 
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But a heavy cloud of lethargy and stagnation has settled over the land as 
though the people had sunk into a drowsy half-slumber. 

One of the oldest forms of literature, perhaps the oldest form, is the 
folk- tale or Novelle. Folk-tales are found all over the w'orld. They are not 
the peculiar property of any one race. They are even earlier than myths. 
They are universally human in their scope and application, so that practically 
the same story, w’ith differences of local colour, may be told in a hundred differ- 
ent parts of the world. They are short episodes dealing with some one 
event. They are full of magic and of marvels, for magic and marvels were 
close to the primitive mind, as in later days they were, and still are close to 
the popular mind. At first they lacked a strong morali 2 :ing element. Like 
primitive man they were unmoral, not moral or immoral. Especially import- 
ant among these folk-tales are the animal stories. Primitive man ascribed 
human attributes to animals, and even to inanimate objects. Nowhere in the 
world have such folk-tales, animal stories, fables, apologues, etc., received such 
development as in India. At a comparatively early date, four or five centu- 
ries before the Christian era, Buddhism added to them a strong moralising 
element, and this sententious note continued through all of the later literature, 
Buddhist, Hindu and Jain alike. Such stories or collections of stories were 
handed down for centuries by oral tradition, but in India they received a 
literary development earlier than anywhere else. The preserved literature of 
such folk-tales is enormous, and the critical treatment of it is just beginning. 
In the West the literary development of the folk-tale was relatively feeble, 
and its study was almost entirely neglected until the brothers Grimm (in 
1822) made their collection of Kinder and Hansmarchen. They were scorned 
as being uncouth, as being unworthy of scholarly attention and of the printed 
form. Since then the collection, and printing, and study of folk- tales has 
gone on very rapidly and has become a separate and important branch of 
literary study. The tales and fables of a people give us a delineation of pre- 
valent modes of thinking, a picture of their feelings, tastes, and habits which 
is often not to be obtained in any other way. They have entered into and 
deeply influenced all later forms of literature, and cannot be neglected in any 
serious study of literature. 

The next type of literature to which I would call your attention is the 
Romance. This is close to the folk-tale, is in fact a derivative of it, but with 
the addition of love as the prevailing theme. The folk-tale is short, the 
Romance is a much longer and more, sustaine(J composition, but at first the 
Romance was made up of rags and tatters of episodes, each episode being 
really a separate story. The episodes w«re loosely held togetl]er by the love 
theme. There was no central plot, no orderly evolution or development ; 
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only a string of marvellous adventures full of supernatural elements and of 
tragical and farcical incident. Later the Romance became more orderly in 
structure, and, as society developed, Religion, Chivalry and other social ideals 
came into prominence. Yet fancy, caprice, and freedom from the limitations 
of merely human experience always remained. Such Romances developed in 
India and Greece at approximately the same period, the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and were characteristic of the mediaeval and early modern 
period in Europe. 

The novel was not developed strongly until the eighteenth century. It 
is marked by a close adherence to normal human experience. Imagination 
takes the place of fancy. The narrative is a sustained one, and the parts are 
closely knit together. At first it dealt chiefly with external incident ; later it 
contained itself more and more with the internal psychological development 
of character rather than with external movement. Yet many of our best 
sellers continue to be novels of external movement. The story of the novel 
might very easily be true in normal human life. The romance could not. 
This type of literature is characteristic of modern Europe. It was not deve- 
loped in India. 

The influence of India on Western literature has been almost entirely 
confined to folk-tales and romances or to drama and lyric which is romantic 
in character. In the case of the novel the influence has been from the W^est 
to the East. Novels of the Walter Scott type have been especially influen- 
tial. Romances and Folk-Tales are still popular in the West, but only for 
entertainment and amusement. They do not form the staff of our literary 
life. Literature has developed more serious purposes. India needs a great 
development of the novel and of more serious literature in the vernaculars, 
literature in wLich imagination and intellectual criticism will predominate 
instead of capricious fancy and uncritical tradition. 

In any discussion of the influence of the East upon the West we must 
distinguish carefully between literary tales and romances, and oral stories. In 
the case of the former it is possible to control their spread and influence wuth 
some accuracy, at least so far as the documents have been preserved. The 
latter it is impossible to control. Oral tales may have spread as far and have 
had as gr^eat an influence as literary works, but there is Ao way to control and 
estimate their spread and influence accurately. Stories which agree in almost 
every detail are found all over the world among tribes which, so far as historical 
evidence goes, could never have been^^in communication \yith each other. As 
yet no unanimity of opinion has been-'reached as to just what constitutes the 
cogency of a parallel, just what makes it necessary for us to conclude that a 
particular story has been borrowed by one people^ from another. 
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The first investigators supposed that all folk-tales w^ere relics of a primi- 
tive Aryan mythology, common to all the Aryan peoples before the migrations 
of the various tribes. Anthropology has shown that folk-tales and myths were 
not the peculiar property of the Aryans. However in the first enthusiasm of 
discovery our Indian Rig Veda was hailed as the earliest literary product of 
the human race, as going far back towards the Garden of Eden and a golden 
age of primitive simplicity. It was thought that the old Aryan myths were 
based on various phenomena of nature, such as sunrise, dawn, storm., thunder, 
lightning, etc., that they were created by poets struck with awe at the won- 
ders and goodness of nature. As Max Muller phrased it : “ The dawn was 

to them that unknown land from whose impenetrable depths life ever newly 
flashes forth. The dawn opens to the sun her golden gates, and while her 
gates thus stand ajar, eyes and hearts yearn and struggle to peep beyond the 
limits of this finite world, the thought of the unending, of the undying, of 
the divine awakens in the human soul.” The sponge of anthropology has now 
erased these rosy dawn tints. But it is certain that everything in nature was 
personified, and that stories w^ere made to explain natural phenomena in 
human terms. It was conceived by early investigators that from these poetic 
descriptions of natural phenomena the natural phenomena themselves faded 
aw'ay, that the similes, metaphors and allegories w'ere misunderstood, that 
the epithets were taken literally and became proper names, that the original 
meanings of the words were forgotten, that the myths developed in various 
ways into folk-tales among the different peoples after their separation. Folk- 
tales were all regarded as being the last echoes, or to change the simile, as 
detritus or terminal moraines of the great glacier of mythology. At present, 
however, no one supposes that folk-tales are all based on myths. It is now' 
generally recognized that folk-tales are even older and more primitive than 
myths. Folk-tales are found among peoples which do not possess a well- 
developed mythology. 

Then came the theory that all European folk-tales originated in the 
East, especially in India, and spread from the East to the West in a com- 
paratively recent historical period. They w'ere supposed to have spread first 
to Persia, then from Persia to Syria, Palestine, Bagdad, Damascus, and 
Byzantium. From these places it w'as supposed that they were taken to 
Western Europe chiefly through the mediation of Byzantine culture, of the 
Crusades and of pilgrimages to the Holy Land, and through the mediation 
of Spain when the Jew-s and the Arabs b^d developed a splendid civilization. 
The Arabs and the Jew s were supposed to have played a very prominent part 
in the diffusion of the eastern stories. Also much emphasis was laid on the 
roving character of the* medi&eval monks. Their peregrinations are amazing. 
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This element has never been studied carefully enough. The Indian theory 
of the origin of European folk-tales is still insisted upon in its entirety by 
some scholars. Others deny that it has any validity at except for a few 
groups of literary stories. The truth, as usual, lies somewhere between- the 
two extremes. 

Thirdly, wnth the development of Anthropology came the theory of the 
polygenesis of folk-tales. The assumption that the human mind tends to 
work in precisely the same way under similar conditions led to the conclu- 
sion that stories which coincide even to the most trifling details might have 
originated independently in several different parts of the world. Adherents 
oj this theory tend to disregard all the evidence which proves a close inter- 
course betw'een East and West. The magic word polygenesis becomes an 
Open Sesame which saves the student from all the vexatious labor of hard 
historical investigation. We tend too much to mark off our studies of 
literature and civilization into .separate compartments, and to defend zeal- 
ously each compartment from any taint of outside influence. 

Sorrws stories are doubtless echoes of myths. Many stories were carried 
from the East to the West in w'ritten form or orally. Many stories, even 
though they show a remarkable agreement in details, have independent ori- 
gins. No one theory furnishes the whole explanation. As I shall proceed to 
show in a moment there is absolute proof that several important literary 
collections of stories went from the East to the West in written form. Un- 
doubtedly other collections spread from India to Persia, and thence to the 
West, but the Indian original and the Persian translation or adaptation have; 
been lost. < In a few cases w'e have certain evidence that such a loss has 
taken place, that such arPersian translation or adaptation did actually exist. 
The undoubted.element of truth, in: the theory of polygenesis makes it hazard- 
ous to lay too much emphasis on oral traditioh or to ascribe definite western 
stories to definite lost collections ; but all the historical evidence must be 
exhausted, before we take recour.se to the easy phrase “ independent origin.” 

One of the most important criticisms of the theory that European folk- 
tales are all of Indian origin is that of Bedier, in his book on the French 
P'abliaux. About one hundred and forty-seven French tales in verse have been 
preserved from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. These seem to reflect 
in a literary form popular oral stories. Of these one hundred and forty-seven 
Bedier traces five or six in Greek and Latin literatures, and about eleven in 
Oriental literatures. All the othets seem to be French in origin, to have 
developed independently of the Orient. Bedier’s results may be taken pretty 
much as they are^ for the present, perhaps even to the assumption that ■ ome 
of ^ the eleven which show close parallelism to Oriental stories are to be 
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explained by the theory of polygenesis. But it must be emphasized that his 
conclusions are at present only provisional and that they apply only to this 
particular group of stories. It is not valid to accept it as universally applic- 
able to other groups. Bedier had a very accurate knowledge of the French 
stories', but his knowledge of Oriental literature, especially that of India, is 
very narrow. Moreover his knowledge of the historical background, of the 
rapidly accumulating evidence for commercial and cultural intercourse 
between East and West is narrow and inadequate. He is too prone to give 
the very hazy answer polygenesis to everything that seems to challenge 
French originality. He tends to argue as though we had all the facts con- 
cerning such commercial intercourse and such historical background. 

However, such additional oriental stories as may eventually be found 
among the Fabliaux may not change his general result in any radical way. 
We must admit the polygenesis of folk-tales, yet we must not be contented 
with that as a final answer until we have exhausted the historical evidence for 
intercourse and borrow ing. Any accurate estimate of the magnitude of oral 
tradition may always be beyond our reach. Perhaps at present no more than 
one in ten ' European folk-tales can with plausibility be traced to definite 
oriental sources. But I must emphasize the words at present. The careful 
study- of such tales Western and Eastern has only just begun. Even so much 
influence, one-tenth, is significant and worthy of careful study. 

The same criticism applies to the famous book of Rohde Du grieschische 
Roman which defends the Greek romance and folk-tale, except in a few' 
insignificant details, from any suspicion of contamination from Oriental 
sources. Rohde had a profound knowledge of the Greek romances, but his 
knowledge of Indian literature and its problems is very limited, and he lays 
much too little stress on the accumulating evidence for an extensive and vital 
intercourse betw'een the East and the West. His dating of our Indian stories, 
like that of Bedier, is much too late. There were many early vernacular works 
in Prakrit, collections of tales which have been entirely’ lost. A few of the 
most famous have been preserved in later Jain and Buddhist and Sanskrit 
versions. The study’ of these has hardly begun. In the study of this problem 
there is no room for such utterances as have come from some classicists w'ho 
feel that they must defend the classics from any suspicion of outside taint : 
“the illegitimate pretensions* of Indian philology “ the Greek imagination 
was so rich in itself that there w^as no necessity for borrowing from outside.” 

tf • , 

Classicists and Orientalists must learn to see that their scholarly interests are 
similar, not antagonistic. Each group of scholars can give valuable help to 
the other. In some ways Hellenism may have had important influence on 
the blast. I do not speak of that problem here, because we have at present no 
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certain evidence in the ancient and mediaeval periods that any European 
literar}/ works exerted a deep influence on India. 

To approach more closely to some of the particular problems : — 

We have a collection of animal stories current under the name of yEsop. 
According to tradition fli^sop was a Greek slave in Samos in the sixth century 
B.C. Plato tells us that Socrates occupied himself during the last days of his 
life in prison by turning into verse some of the fables of yliisop. Np old 
collection has been preserved. We have a collection in Greek by Babrius 
(of uncertain date, perhaps of the first, or second century A.D. for he is 
not mentioned by writers until the third century A.D.), and in Latin by 
Phaedrus of the first century A.D. and by y\vianus of about the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. It is significant that Babrius lived in the East, in Syria, where 
the fables first seem to have acquired popularity. Babrius and Phaedrus 
merely give fables which were current in their day under the name of SEsop. 
There is no guarantee at all that the fables given by them go back in their 
entirety to yEsop. Such collections became very popular as school books. 
The most famous and influential collection is that made in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century A.D. by the Byzantine monk Planudes. The yEsop of 
Planudes is strongly impregnated with elements from the eastern Bidpai- 
Panchatantra literature and from Indian books vhich had been translated 
into European languages before the fourteenth century. Some arc to be 
traced back to Babrius and Phaedrus. Some are to be traced in the earlier 
Classical literature. The others may be early and may be Greek or Roman 
or they may not. There is no room for dogmatism on either side. A 
wide field of study is open for the investigation of all these so-called 
fables of yd^soj) and their relation to Indian animal stories. The first 
preserved animal stories in India date from the sixth or seventh century 
B.C,, although they are very slight, and we have a large Buddhist collection 
dating somewhere between the fifth and third centuries B.C., many of them 
represented in sculptures which can be dated with certainty in tire third cen- 
tury B.C. India at the end of the fourth and during the third century B.C. 
was as civilized and possessed as well governed a state as any country in the 
world. Western historians must change their attitude completely towards the 
India>of the fourth and third centuries B.C. 

Secondl}^ we have in Greek a series of Romances extending from early 
in the Christian era until well into the Byzantine period. Are these abso- 
lutely independent of the very sirjiilar Indiara romances? No certain answer 
has yet been given. Again there fis no room for dogmatism. For the period 
from the first cenlur}^ A.D. on there is ample proof of inuch intercourse 
between India'and Greece and Rome, and India and things Indian exerted a 
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powerful influence on Greek and Roman minds. On the testimony of Pliny 
Rome did a yearly business with India of fifty-five million sesterces. The 
rage for oriental luxuries at Rome was tremendous. There were Greek and 
Roman settlements in Southern India, and many thousands of Roman coins 
have been found in India. There were many Indians in Egypt, and perhaps 
farther west. Indian embassies came to Augustus and to several of the later 
emperors. Our oldest known Indian romance dates from about the first cen- 
tury A.D. The original has been lost, but is preserved in three independent 
later adaptations. The Indian type with a frame story and Chinese-box for- 
mation of the somewhat incoherent separate stories is a type of continuous 
development in India. In Greece it crops up in the earliest romances, but is 
soon abandoned for the normal Greek epic narration. It is especially notice- 
able in the earliest one, The Marvels beyond Thule and in the Aetkiopica of 
Heliodorus. The Orient plays a large part in the setting of the early Greek 
romances ; whether it exerted any formative influence is uncertain. 

It has been much debated whether the Indian Buddhist books exerted 
any influence on the early canonical Christian Gospels. Again there is no 
room for dogmatism. At present the answer “ not proven ” must be given. 
But in the case of the many apocryphal Gospels of the second and third cen- 
turies A.D., in the case of the literature of the Gnostics and Neo-Platonists 
and other orientalizing sects the matter is very uncertain and needs a closer 
and more sympathetic investigation. There has been too much theological 
and partisan bias. 

There is also the problem as to whether the later Greek drama exerted 
any influence on the development of the Indian drama. The answer at pre- 
sent is a negative one, but the question is not entirely closed. 

Further, there is the problem of the relation of early Greek philosophy, 
especially that of Pythagoras, to the early Indian philosophy. The problem 
is still an open one, although most scholars are decided against any, large 
Indian influence. 

One of the most famous collections of Indian stories is the Panchatantra. 
This has a moral background, and consists almost entirely of animal stories, 
although it contains some others. In India we have many recensions of this 
work, but the original hras been lost. The original is variously dated between 
the first century B.C. and the fourth century A.D. This was translated or 
adapted into Middle Persian (Pehlevi) in the sixth century A.D. This Peh- 
levi version has l)een‘dost, but it was translated into Syriac in the sixth cen- 
tury and into Arabic in the eighth century: PTom the Arabic it was translated 
into later Syriac in the tenth or eleventh century, into Greek in the eleventh 
century, into Hebrew in the twelfth century, into modern Persian in the twelfth 
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century, and into Old Spanish in the thirteenth century. The Hebrew \yas 
translated into Latin in the thirteenth century, and from Latin into German 
in the fifteenth century. The Latin was also translated into Spanish in the 
fifteenth century, the Spanish into Italian in the sixteenth century, and the 
Italian into English in the sixteenth century by Sir Thomas North, the famous 
translator of Plutarch’ s Lives. This famous book was an English translation of 
an Italian adaptation of a Spanish translation of a Latin version of a Heh/rew 
translation of an Arabic adaptation of a Pehlevi version of an Indian original. 
There were fifteen editions of the German translation between 1485 and 1500 
A.D. The book was probably read in Europe more than any other book except 
the Bible. The Bible itself is an Oriental book. We have westernized the 
person of Christ and his teachings. An inspection of the full genealogical tree 
of the Panchatantra shows that it was translated into practically every Euro- 
pean language from Iceland to Italy, from Spain to Constantinople. It was 
translated into thirty-eight languages, in one hundred and twelve versions, in 
one hundred and eighty different editions. The Indian stories had gone 
through the hands of the Buddhists and had received a decided moralizing 
tone, although something of that may have been in the original. In Europe 
the stories were reworked, often much changed, and the morals turned into 
distinctively Christian morals. Probably the stories owe their remarkable 
spread not so much to the mere story interest in them as to their moral 
philosophy, bor centuries our children in school have been taught as their 
first lessons in worldly wnsdom ideas first expressed by heathen Buddhist or 
Hindu idolaters two thousand years ago in some lonely little village of India. 
Nothing in literary history is as remarkable as this. No other book in the 
world except the Bible has been translated into so many languages and spread 
so widely. All of this is not a matter of mere speculation ; it is a matter 
of history. 

In the eighth century John of Damascus translated into Greek an Indian 
book of stories based on the life of the Buddha. This was eventually trans- 
lated into some sixty different European versions, some of which went through 
several editions. This is the collection which goes under the name of 
Pcirlaam and Josaphat. Barlaam and Josaphat (the latter name is nothing 
but a reflex of the word bodhisattva, one of the designations of the Buddha) 
were made saints in the Christian Church. Sojne scholars still hesitate to 
accept the etymology given above, but the evidence is convincing to me.* 
Again the genealogica l tree carries us back through- Syriac and Arabic 

* Though the legend of St. Josaphat tears a striking resemblance to that of ISuddha it is by 
no means generally admitted that both legends refer to the same Personage-, Vide inter-alia ; 

du Brahmanisme et de ses rapports avce le,^ Judaism^ et le ^Christianisme, ’ ’ par Mgr. Fr. 
Laonenan, vol. I, p. 395. Pondicherry, 1884. [A.M.T.] 
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translations to a Middle Persian version of an Indian original. The motive 
of the caskets in Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice is derived from this book 
through the medium of derivatives from the famous Latin book the Gesta 
Romanorum which contains many Oriental elements. The same is true of the 
fifteenth century English Morality Play called Every Man and of Chaucer’s 
Pardoner' s Tale. 

A very famous collection of Christian allegories is the Physiologus, the 
first of a long series of Bestiaries. Nearly all of the imagery is taken from 
the animal world. It contains forty-nine stories, each one dealing with some 
particular animal, about w’hich the most fabulous tales are told. It originat- 
ed in the early second century A.D. at Alexandria. It exists in Syriac, 
Greek, Aethiopic, Armenian, and Latin, as well as in Old English, Old 
French, Old High German, etc. This collection, though of wide influence, 
has been studied less than any of the others I have mentioned^, but 
it has long been suspected that it contained Indian elements. Within 
the last few' years it has been demonstrated conclusively that several of the 
elements are derived from Eastern animal lore. One recent wTiter goes so 
far as to claim that it was practically all derived from some one lost Indian 
original. This conclusion, it seems to me, goes far beyond the present 
evidence, but Indian elements are contained in the work, and it is one deserv- 
ing of much greater comparative study. When the Indian original and the 
Persian derivatives have been lost criticism is a matter of very great difficulty, 
for in the course of diffusion stories were very much changed and rew’orked. 

It is significant that in the case of all of these collections the course of 
diffusion was the following : — first from Sanskrit or Prakrit into Persian ; 
secondly from Middle Persian into Arabic; thirdly, from Arabic into Syriac 
and Plebrew^ ; fourthly, the Hebrew usually gave rise to Latin and Old 
Spanish versions. Two fields of investigation at once suggest themselves. 
First, a more systematic study of Western Arabic and Syriac literature, 
and of the mediaeval history of Syria and Palestine. Just how much came to 
Western Europe from Syria and Palestine through the agency of the Crusades, 
of Pilgrims, and of wandering monks ? How much was transmitted through 
commerce with Byzantium and the Near East ? Secondly, w^e need a more 
careful investigation of Old Spanish literature and of the Jewush history and 
literature of Spain. Jew'ish civilization reached its maximum in Spain about 
the tenth century A.D., and the Jews exerted great influence abroad. The 
mercantile instinct the Jews brought them into close touch with the great 
Arabic civilization around the Mediterranean Sea. Their religion was closer 
to Islam than- was Christianity and they served as intermediators between 
Christians and Muslims. Tkere was much greater intercourse and inter- 
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change of ideas than we realize. Bagdad in’ the eighth and ninth centuries 
was the great centre of distribution for ideas from the East. The form of the 
digits which we call Arabic numerals are not Arabic at all. The}^ are purely 
Indian. They were adopted by the Arabs from India in the eighth or ninth 
century and transmitted by them to. western Europe. Chess went from India 
to Persia in the sixth century, and was transmitted by the Arabs to Europe, 
where it was w'idely known by the eleventh century. \A/e have considerable 
evidence for a close connection between India and Bagdad during this period. 
Scholars were sent to India to study, and Hindu scholars were engaged to 
come to Bagdad, they were made to translate into Arabic Hindu books on 
medicine, philosophy, astrology, logic, politics, ethics, and mathematics. We 
have a long list of such Hindus in Bagdad and of such translations. 

Early in the eighteenth century a wave of interest in oriental literature 
swept through Europe, especially PTance and England. CTalland’s transla- 
tion of the Arabian Nights into French betw'een 1704 and 1712 created a 
sensation and had a far-reaching influence. Translations of many other 
Persian and Turkish w'orks follow'ed. We have the testimony of trustworthy 
Arab writers, from as early as the tenth century, that the original Arabian 
Nights came to the Arabs from Persia, and in the last analysis from India. 
The last links in the chain are missing as neither the Indian original nor the 
Persian version has been preserved. Our present version was composed in 
Egypt in the fifteenth century, and has been thoroughly Mohammedanized 
and so much contaminated with Arab stories that little of the original Indian 
or the derivative Persian translation or rather adaptation remains. 

Again at the end of the eighteenth century when Sanskrit became directly 
known to the West, when the first translations from the Sanskrit appeared, a 
renewed wave of interest in Oriental literature swept through Europe. The 
translations exerted a powerful influence on the growing Romantic movement, 
especially in Germany. There is need for a deeper study of Oriental influence 
on all of the different literatures of Europe during the nineteenth century. 
Schopenhaver and other philosophers were deeply indebted to Indian philo- 
sophical texts. Even our American Emerson ow-^ed something to them. No 
student of Romanticism in Europe can afford to neglect the influence of 
the East. 

Even Chinese poetry has not been without its influence, especially in 
France. Chinese poetry is exerting considerable influence at the present 
time on some of the newer types of English poetry. Whether this is more 
than a passing fad cannot yet be determined. 

The Classical j:radition, important as it was during the Renaissance and 
the early modern period has now' lost mos’t of its value fis a strong controlling 
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force, vital for the present generation. We have made use of what we needed 
and new crystallizations have taken place. The echo becomes fainter and 
fainter, and more and more scholastic in character. Newer needs have come 
into the foreground. The past can never be entirely restored. I do not 
mean, to under-estimate the very great value of the classical heritage, but the 
future points elsewhere. The next great world movement, the next Renais- 
sance, and another Renaissance w'ill be needed before ver}^ long, will be due, I 
think, to the influence of the East on the West, and of the West on the East, 
each influencing the other more deeply than in the past. The East will 
receive a more practical, a fresher and more virile spirit, will become less 
fanciful and capricious, freer from old traditional forms social and intellectual, 
more interested in life as a process and in the control of environment. The 
West will become less aggressively materialistic, more inward in its culture. 
Much that has been done by the West has permanent value, but by no means 
all. Even if aggressive Western imperialism does ultimately prevail and 
completely dominate Asia, a possibility which I think is infinitely remote, 
still the stud}^ of Oriental tendencies of thought and of literature is a matter 
of present importance and is bound to become increasingly important in the 
future. If the East keeps its identity and takes f)art in the internationalism 
which seems to be drawing closer such a study is still more imperative. 

The East has begun timidly to imitate the novel of the West, but 
Romanticism is too deeply ingrained in the Oriental to be completely 
obliterated. That note will always remain and will alw^ays be influential in 
the prosaic West. There is room for both tendencies of thought. There 
can be no question as to which is absolutely right and which is absolutely 
wrong. Such, a discussion is utterly futile,, such a; question is wrongly posited.- 

Distance makes for simplicity and. merges allcontours into; a flat, picture-: 
We realize the complexity of our problems at home, but tend to think of 
the problems of the East as simple. We think that the East is eagerly and 
thoughtlessly, and as a simple matter of course, giving up all its acquired 
experience and passively accepting ideas developed in an altogether different 
environment, under altogether different conditions. I assure you that such is 
not the case, that the East must be taken seriously. 



PRIMITIVE RELIGION IN MYSORE. 

{A paper read before the Mythic Society.) 

By Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao, b.a., b.l. 

The study of primitive religion is of engrossing interest. Its relation to 
Brahmanism and its later off-shoots is not the only point worthy of study ; 
primitive religion as such of the people who form the vast bulk of the popu- 
lation of the State is in itself deserving of closer attention than it has so far 
received. I do not think that the materials for such study have been brought 
together as yet. No doubt there is something worthy of note in the Census 
Reports of Mysore for the past three decenniums. Mr. Nanjundaiya’s mono- 
graphs on the Castes and Tribes of Mysore also contain valuable information. 
But these sets of publications almost exhaust the sources of our information. 
Mr. Rice’s Gazetteer of Mysore contains some remarks on the subject, but 
even the latest edition of that work dates back to 1897 since when many new 
facts have been brought to light both in this State as well as in the adjoining 
British Districts of Madras and Bombay Presidencies. The subject thus still 
awaits investigation. This almost neglected field of I'esearch should be tackled 
by some of our members. In putting forward the few facts I have been 
able to gather, I have been impelled more by the idea that some one should 
point the way to others than by the desire to exhaust the subject. That is 
an ambition that is hardly possible of realuation. So vast is the subject and 
so few have been the workers that there is enough elbow room to many who 
could command the requisite time and patience. I have at various intervals of 
time travelled through the State and its outlying areas and in what I am go- 
ing to mention I have laid under contribution not only notes gleaned from my 
old MSS. but also from the published writings of other labourers in the field. 
I have attempted to correlate the facts and tried to group them up in an 
intelligible manner which, I trust, will be helpful to those who may desire to 
take up this promising field of research. 

Scarcely any evidence exists of the Religion, if tiny, of Paleolithic Man 
in the State. Of Neolithic Man, however, a nascent fetichism may, as in the 
other parts of the world, be predicated because of the objects found buried 
with his remains. These objects s|iow that at this period men believed in a 
happy future life of eating and drinking w'hen children would need their play- 
things and men their weapons.«and customary implements. Pre-historic stone 
circles may be of religious significance but as suggested by Professor Hopkins^ 

3 
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‘■they ma,}’ he without religious bearing.” No gap in time exists in Southern 
India between the Neolithic and Iron ages, the people of the latter age being 
doubtless direct descendants of the former. How far the people of the Neoli- 
thic Age influenced the religion of their descendants of the Iron Age is not 
yet definitely ascertained. It is possible that the foundation of the religion 
of the people of the Iron Age should be sought for in that of those of the 
NeoJithic Age. Perhaps, Iron Age people continued in the belief of a future 
life as thes' certainly continued the burial usages of their predecessors. P'or 
instance, the burial usages of most of the primitive tribes, including the Irul- 
as, Sholagars, Todas and other castes and tribes strangely resemble those of 
Neolithic Man. Similarly the sculptured cromlechs and other memorial stones 
we find set up throughout the length and breadth of the State, in fact over 
the greater part of the Southern India, is evidence of this perpetuation of the 
old belief. However, we cannot, unless we knew' the exact causes, be too sure 
in matters of this kind. It is best to avoid generalizations of a far reaching 
character in this domain, as the necessary' data for any definite opinion are 
lacking. A genuine pre-historie survey may enable us hereafter to understand 
more clearly the beliefs of primitive man in Southern India. 

The pre-Dravidians, w'hom a large number of writers have identified 
w'ith the jungle tribes and castes, exhibit religious beliefs and tendencies 
w’hich deserve some attention. How' far they^ are indebted for these to their 
alleged ancestors, the people of the Paleolithic times, it is altogether impossible 
to define. The Irulas, for instance, still construct stone circles ; they also 
worship fetiches in the shape of w'ater-worn stones under the shade of trees ; 
and they' re^^ere also their totem animals. On the last of these a w'ord may' 
be usefully added, the more so as totemism is common to most castes and 
tribes in the State. How far w^ere the later Dravidian tribes indebted for 
this to the pre-Dravidians is not clear. It is possible from the wide preva- 
lence of totemistic belief that the tribes forming the Dravidian race had al- 
ready' developed totemistic beliefs before theyycame into contact with the pre- 
Dravidians. However that may be, it is inferable that the reverence the 
pre-Dravidians paid to their totem animals and plants was the result of that 
belief in spirit life common to most primitive races all the w'onld over which 
is thus described by Fra^ser On the principles of his rude philosophy the 
savage who slays an animal^ believes himself exposed to the vengeance of 
either its disembodied spirit or of all the other animals of the same species 
whom he considers as^knit together, like men, by the ties of kin and the obli- 
gations of the blood feud and therefore as '‘bound to resent the injury^ done to 
one of their number. Accordingly the savage nfakes it a rule to spare the life 
of those animals which he has no pressing motive for killinfj. Crocodiles are 
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animals of -this sort. They are only found in hot countries where, as a rule, 
food is abundant, and primitive man has therefore no reason to kill them for 
their rough and unpalatable flesh.” Again, he writes Thus the primitive 
worship of animals assumes two forms, which are in some respects the converse 
of each other. On the one hand, animals are respected, and are therefore 
neither killed nor eaten. Toternism is a form of this worship, if worship it 
can be called, but it is not the only form, for we have seen that dangerous, 
useless animals, like crocodiles, are commonly revered and spared by men 
who do not regard the animal as their totem. In both forms of -worship the 
animal is revered on account of some benefit, positive or negative, -which the 
savage hopes to receive from it. In the former worship, the benefit comes either 
in the positive form of protection, advice, and help which the animal affords 
the man, or in the negative one of abstinence from injuries which it is in the 
power of the animal to inflict. In the latter worship, the benefit takes the 
material form of the animal’s flesh and skin.” 

Was Toternism, then, the earliest form of religion knov\ n to man ? This 
question has been widely discussed but cannot be gone into here in any de- 
tail. It should suffice to say that it is still a matter largely of conjecture. 
Mr. F. B. Jevons,. who has written at some length on the subject, thus sums 
up the position : — 

“The sacrifices offered to Jehovah by the Jews point back not to poh the- 
ism but to a low form of monotheism, in which each clan that offered sacri- 
fice worshipped but one God, though that God was conceived in the form of 
the animal or plant which w’as sacrificed. This brings us to the question 
w'hether toternism, that lowest form, of monotheism, is the earliest form of 
religion ; and for the answer to that question we are reduced to conjecture. ’ 

Mr. Jevons argues also, that since of spiritual things the knowledge comes 
by inw'ard intuition, not by means of inference, deductive or inductive, so it 
is quite possible that a revelation of monotheism may have l)een made to pri- 
mitive man. 

This brings us to the origin of toternism generalh’. Sir J. G. b'raser's 
theory on the subject has been widely accepted and all that is possible here is 
to state it very briefly. It is well known that one of the earliest forms of hu- 
man sbeiety is the grouping of men in tribes or clans', of which every member 
is a kin to the other, either by descent, real or.imaginar}-, from a common 
stock or by the fiction of the blood covenant. These groups may be allies or 
may be enemies inter se-, and the ^killing of any inember by a hostile group 
creates a blood feud between the tribes. But upon the toternistic hypothesis 
every species of animal is a lst> regarded by man as a tribe fricndl}- or hostile, 
and in choosing an ally he naturally prfefers sonic species that possesses super- 
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natural powers. Every animal of this chosen species is a member by kinship 
of the human tribe ; and every tribesman becomes a blood relation not only 
of the beast but of the God incarnate within him who is thus the ally and the 
protector of the tribe — that is to say, its totem. From these aboriginal roots, 
theorists on the subject have traced the growth of all the widespread conceptions 
regarding the worship of animals and plants, the sanctity of certain species, the 
sacrfed feasts, and the whole order of sacrificial rites by slaying and eating 
victims. “The mere existence,” wnites Mr. Jevons, “of sacrifice is an 
indication of the former existence of totemisrn.” Worship as an act in 
its rudimentary stage, he says, means “ only the sprinkling of blood on 
the altar ; the blood sprinkled is that of the totem animal, and tKe 
only object of the rite is to renew the blood covenant between the 
totem clan and totem species, and to procure the presence of . the 
totem God. The idea of offering a sacrifice ‘to’ a God is a notion which 
can only be developed in a later stage of totemisrn, when on the one hand, 
the monolith has come to be identified with the God, and on the other hand, 
the God is no longer in the animal.” In its primitive form the animal sacri- 
fice and eating of the victim signified, we are told, a desire to assimilate with 
the flesh the supernatural powers of the sacred animal ; the notion of the 
victim being eaten by the God w'as a later transformation of the original 
motive ; and still later comes the idea of atonement, that one member of the 
tribe must die for the rest. Trees and plants were, like animals, adopted as 
tribal totems ; and so, “ it is to totemisrn that we owe the cultivation of plants 
as w^ell as the domestication of the animals.” “ Trivial pretexts for slaughter- 
ing victims w^ere frequently invented,” until what was at first eaten as a com- 
munistic sacrament became afterwards consumed for less mysterious purposes, 
with a few [)ious ejaculations as the sole relic of the primordial taboo. 

The Dravidians, if anything, perpetuated this belief in a spirit world in 
a more extended form. The vestiges of totemisrn we see still among them leads 
us to infer that at one time it was widely prevalent among them. The diffi- 
culty, however, is to trace how far they were influenced in these and other 
beliefs and ideas 1>^ the pre- Dravidians. Can it be that they evolved these 
independently themselves ? Might it not be that they partly developed thefn ? 
These are questions that continually arise in the discussion of the develdpment 
of Dravidian religion. Our .knowledge in this respect is so meagre that it 
w'ould be wrong to make any wholesale generalizations. In fact Tide was 
so impressed with thi^ inadequacy of our khowledge of Dravidian religion that 
he purposely left out the Dravidians and a few^ others, such as the Mundas 
and Sinhalese, in his genealogical dassification of religions. Since his time, 
no doubt, some progress* has bfien^ achieved in investigation work but we are 
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hardly yet in a position to affiliate the Dravidian to any of the well-known 
families of religions. The same uncertainty that marks the Dravidian origins 
is to be found in regard to the sources from whence the Dravidian religion 
.derived its root ideas. From wherever derived, the beginnings of Dravidian 
religion must be traced, as Dr. Caldwell has pointed out, to a belief in spirits 
and a fear of the evils which they inflict. With morality this religion has 
little or no connection, and its doctrine of immortality consists almbst 
entirely in the representation that the earthly life is continued elsewhere, 
while of the doctrine that men will receive judgment hereafter according to 
what they have done, only the first beginnings are to be traced in it. There 
iS(i,no priesthood attached to it and those who act as priests do not belong to 
any hereditary or exclusive class. At ordinary times the head of the family, 
or sometimes that of the community, officiates. This spirit worship is 
universal among the Dravidian tribes and castes in Southern India, 
though it must be added it is most conspicuous in those parts — notably 
South Canara and the adjoining areas of the Mysore State, Malabar, 
Tinnevelly and Travancore, — where the Dravidian population has been least 
affected by extraneous influences. The spirits worshipped are many and 
various and usually take the form of Goddesses, who are worshipped as 
“ mothers ”. Among the most favourite Goddesses of Mysore are the fol- 
lowing : — Mariamma (or Maramma) often st3ded simply Amma, or in the hono- 
rific plural Ammannavaru, the Goddesses of small-pox ; Uramma : Durgamma ; 
Sunkalamma ; Maheswaramma ; Pujamma; Annamma ; Uddalamma ; Kokka- 
lamma; Sukhajamma; Yellamma; Gangamma ; Mastarnma ; Manigamma ; 
Hindamma ; Hosekera Amma; Halasamma ; Mutyalamma ; Patalarnrna ; 
Masinamma; Hunasamma ; Kalamma ; Mathangamma ; Madduramma ; Chan- 
damma ; Kariyamrna ; Sidabamma ; Akkamrna ; Mallalamma ; Huliamma, 
etc. Every village in the State has its own Goddess. According to 
some. Goddesses are characteristic of a race of agriculturists and the 
Dravidians being agriculturists worshipped only the “ Mother ”. Others have 
suggested that this form of worship is indicative of the old maternal filiation 
which at one time prevailed more extensively in Southern India than now. It 
should suffice here to state that Divine motherhood, like the kinship of 
men anil Gods in general, was to the Dravidian, as tolheold heathen Semite, 
a physical fact and the development of the corresponding cults and myths 
laid more stress on the physical than on the ethical side of maternity, and 
gave prominence to sexual ideas which were never edifying and often repul- 
sive. Especially was this the cas^ when the change in the law of kinship 
deprived the mother of her old" pre-eminence in the family and" transferred to 
the father the greater part of her authbrity aild dignity. This apart, spirit 
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worship has with the Dravidiaii principally taken a double form. On the one 
hand, he believes that each village is surrounded by evil spirits w'ho are 
always on the watch to inflict diseases and misfortunes of all kinds on the 
unhappy villagers; they look everywhere, on the tops of palmyra trees, in caves' 
and rocks, in ravines and chasms ; they fly about in the air, like the birds of 
prey, ready to pounce on any unprotected victim. On the other hand, there 
are- the village deities, w'hose function it is to ward off these evil spirits and 
protect the village from epidemics of cholera, small-pox or fever, from cattle 
disease, failure of crops, childlessness, fires, and all the manifold ills that flesh 
is heir to in the villages. But these village deities themselves are persons of 
most uncertain temper, very apt to fly into a rage and inflict the very ills it is 
their business to ward off. So the villager spends his life in constant terror 
of his unseen enemies and friends alike. “ The sole object of the worship of 
these village deities is ”, says Bishop Whitehead, who has devoted special 
attention to their study, “ to propitiate them and avert their wrath. There is 
no idea of praise and thanks-giving, no expression of gratitude or love, no 
desire for any spiritual or moral blessings. The one object is to get rid of 
cholera, small-pox, cattle disease or drought or avert some of the minor evils 
of life. The worship, therefore, in most of the villages only takes place occa- 
sionally but the general attitude of the villager towards his 

village deity is “ Let sleeping dogs lie.” So long as everything goes on well 

it seems safest to let her alone. But when misfortune 

comes, it is a sign that she is out of temper, and it is time to take steps to 
appease her w'rath.” While the evil spirits are conceived to be everyw'here, 
each village deity who is believed to combat their malevolent influences 
is a local Divinity distinct from every other and with the name of mother 
or a special name of her own ; she has a holy place where she lives ; and she is 
represented by an image, a shapeless stone or some other s3nnbol. The last 
of these is often nothing more than a mere post or a pot of water. In some 
places she has a shrine built for her but it is no pretentious structure. More 
often she is invoked, w'hen her presence is needed, in a temporary hut or 
a pandal specially put up for the occasion, as during the prevalence of an 
epidemic. People pay their respects at the proper times to both sets of 
divinities, though the worship of evil spirits as such is restricted td’ special 
occasions. Annual feasts ^re held in connection with the village deities and 
at these the sacrifice of animals is a prominent item. Sacrifice, indeed, is 
considered the most fundamental doctrine of this cult, the “ mother ” being 
satisfied with nothing less than a living animal. The ceremonies in 
connection with their feasts generall}' extend ‘ over several days on the last 
of which the animal is sacrificed. Buffaloes, sheep, goats and pigs are 
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among the animals usnalK- offered. The details greatly vary and are not in- 
frequently of a somewhat revolting character. One of the celebrants will carry 
the entrails of the victim in his mouth and round hi.s neck. Another will 
drink the blood from the severed neck till he has drained the carcass. The 
proceedings often close with the transportatibn of the image of the Goddess in 
what is called a car to the confines of the next village, there to be dealt with 
in a similar manner. 

A typical festival of one of these Goddesses — that of Mahesw'aramma of 
Bangalore — is thus described by Bishop Whitehead : — 

An annual festival is lield in this village after harvest. A special clay 
ir^age is made by the goldsmith from the mud of the village tank and a canopy 
is erected in a spot where four lanes meet, and decorated wdth tinsel and 
flowers. The goldsmith takes the image from his house, and deposits it wdth 
the canopy. The festival lasts three days. On the first day the proceedings 
begin at about 2 p.m. the washerman acting as a Pujari. He is given about 
two seers of rice, which he boils, at about 5 p.rn., brings and spreads before 
the image. Then he pours curds and turmeric over the image, probably 
to avert the evil eye, and prostrates himself. The villagers next bring 
rice, fruits and flowers, incense and camphor, and small lamps made of 
paste of rice flour, wdth oil and lighted w’ick inside, called aratti and very 
commonly used in the Canarese country. One aratti is w'aved by the head 
of each household before the clay image, another before the shrine of Ma- 
heswaramma, another before a shrine of Muniswara about two furlongs off, and 
a fourth at home to his own household deity. During these ceremonies 
music is played, and tom-toms are sounded without ceasing. After this 
ceremony any S.udras, who have made vows, kill sheep and fowds in their 
own homes and then feast on them while the w^omen pierce their cheeks 
wdth silver pins, and go to worship at the shrine of Maheswaramma. At 
about 9 p.m. the Madigas, who are esteemed the left-hand section of the 
outcastes, come and sacrifice a male buffalo, called Devara Kona, i.e., conse- 
crated buffalo which has been bought by subscription and left to roam free 
about the village under the charge of the Toti, or village watchman. On the 
day of the sacrifice it is brought before the image, and Toti cuts off its head 
wnth tht sacrificial chopper. The right foreleg is also cut off and put cross- 
wise in the mouth, and the head is then put before^he image with an earthen 
lamp alight on the top of it. The blood is cleaned up by the sw^eepers 
at once to allow' other villagers to c^pproach the spot, brtt the head remains 
there facing the image till the festival is over The Madigas take away the 
carcass and hold a feast in the'quarter of their village. On the second day 
there are no public offerings but each hbusehoM makes a feast and feeds as 



many peo])le as it can. On the third day there is, hrst a procession of ttie 
image of Maheswararnma, seated on her wooden horse, and that of Muniswara 
from neighbouring shrine round the village. They stop at eacli,, house, and 
))eople offer fruits and flowers but no animals. At about 5 p.m, the washer- 
man .takes up the clay image of the Grama Deyata, goes with it in proces- 
sion to the tank accompanied by all the people to the sound of pipes and 
tom-toms, walks into the tank about knee deep and there deposits the image 
and leaves it. 

It is remarkable that only Goddesses are fond of these animal 
sacrifice. Almost the onh’ male deity in whose honour buffaloes are sacrificed 
in the State is Hiriyanna, one of those specially worshipped by the Agasas. 

We may here note the offering of the buffaloes as a sacrifice to Mara 
in Manjarabad. Mr. Elliot describes thus the ceremony followed there : — 

“ A three or four year old (male) buffalo is brought before the temple 
of Mara, after which its hoofs are washed and unboiled rice thrown 
over its head, the whole village repeating the words Mara Kona, or 
in other words buffalo devoted to Mara. It is then let loose and 
allowed to roam about for a year, during which time it is at liberty 
to eat of any crops without fear of molestation, as an idea prevails 
that to interfere with the buffalo in any way would be sure to bring 
down the w'rath of Mara. At the end of that time it is killed at the 
feast held annually in honour, or rather to divert the wrath of 
Mara.” 

Discussing the origin of these village deities. Bishop Whitehead 
remarks that “the system is as a w'hole redolent of the soil and 
evidently belongs to a pastoral and. agricultural community.” He attributes 
to it a totemistic origin, which ‘he develops at length in his book in 
the Village Gods of South India. His argument is father difficult to 
summarise, but the main idea underlying the ceremony according to 
him, is a desire to seek communion with a supernatural powder. He traces 
the essential belief involved in it “ to that particular form of animism, 
which is known as Totemism.” As a person not belonging to clan, became 
a member of it by being made a partaker of its blood, .so when the human 
olan desired to strengtiien its position with one or another of th^' many 
animal clans and surrounded and impressed itself upon its imaginations as 
animated b)' supernatural powder, the animal clan became the totem of the 
human clan. The s^uirit that was supposed to animate the totem clan became, 
in a certain sense, an object of worship. '‘One great purpose of the worship 
then was, says Bishop Whitehead — “ to cement and strengthen the alliance 
betw-een the human clan and the animal clan, and the way m w^hich this was 
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done was through some application of the blood of the totem or by, in some 
way, coming into contact with that which was specially connected with its life, 
or by f)artaking of its flesh. The object then of killing a member of the totem 
tribe becomes clear. Under ordinary circumstances it would be absolutely 
forbidden and regarded. as the murder of a kinsman ; but on special occa'sions 
it was solemnly done in order to shed the blood and partake of the flesh, and 
so strengthen the alliance. The blood is regarded as the life, and when'the 
blood of a member of the totem ‘tribe of animals was shed, the life of the 
totem was brought to the spot where it was needed, and the blood could be 
applied to the worshippers as a bond of union, and then the union could be 
siill further cemented by the feast upon the flesh by which the spirit of the 
totem was absorbed and assimilated by its human kinsmen. The object of 
the animal sacrifice, therefore, w'as not in any sense to offer a gift, but to 
obtain communion with the totem spirit.” Now if we apply this theory of 
sacrifice to the sacrifices offered to the village deities in South India, we see 
that the main ceremonies connected with them at once become intelligible; 
the various modes of sprinkling and applying the blood and the different 
forms of sacrificial feast were all originally intended to promote communion 
wdth the spirit that was worshipped. In the same wa}', even such a cere- 
mony as the wearing of entrails round the neck and putting the liver in the 
mouth acquires an intelligible meaning and purpose. The liver and entrails 
are naturally connected with the life of the animal and the motive of this 
repulsive ceremony would seem to be an intense desire to obtain as close 
communion as possible with the object of worship by wearing those parts of 
its body that are specially connected with its life. So too, this theory ex- 
plains, adds Bishofi Whitehead, why the animal sacrificed is so often treated 
as an object of wo/ship. In the case of buffalo sacrifices, the buffalo is parad- 
ed through the village decked with garlands and smeared with turmeric and 
Kunkuma (aniline powder) and then, as it passes by the houses, people come 
out and pour water on its feet and worship it. But w'h}^ should this be done 
if the animal sacrificed is regarded as only a gift to the Goddess ? When, 
how'ever, we realize that the animal sacrificed was not originally regarded as 
a gift, but as a member of the totem tribe and the representative of the spirit 
to be worshipped, the whole ceremony becomes full of meaning. 

In connection with the festivals of certain Goddesses, certain ceremonies 
of a notable kind are observed. One of these is the well-kfiowm SIDI 
(or hook-swinging) in honour usually of the Goddess Mdri. At most temples 
erected in her honour there is a sort of gibbet erected opposite her doors. At 
the extremity of Jthe cross-piece or arm, a pulley is suspended through which 
a cord passes wdth a hook at the end. The manW'ho has taken a vow to 
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undergo this self-mortification places himself under the gibbet and a priest 
then beats the fleshy part of the back until it is quite benumbed. After 
that the hook is fixed into the flesh thus prepared, and in this 
way the man is raised in the air. After swinging for the prescribed 
time; he is let down again, and as soon as his wounds are 
dressed, he returns home. This festival is now somewhat in disfavour being 
one of those not countenanced by public opinion. A more popular festival 
is that of fire-walking. It is observed by those who have taken a special 
vow to do so. For this purpose, they kindle a large pile of wood, and when 
the flames are extinguished and all the wood consumed, they place the 
glowing embers in a space about twenty feet in length. The man who has 
taken the vow stands at one extremity with his feet in a puddle expressly 
prepared for the purpose, takes a spring and runs quickly over the burning 
embers till he reaches another puddle on the other side. In spite of these 
precautions very few’, as one can imagine, escape from the ordeal with their 
feet uninjured. Others whose weak limbs do not permit of their running 
over the hot embers, cover the upper part of the body with a wet cloth and 
holding a chafing-dish filled with burning coals pour the contents over their 
heads. This is callea a fire-bath. Other kinds of self-torture are also 
practised. One of these consists in piercing a wire of silver or some other 
metal through the two jaws between the teeth. Thus the bridled mouth 
cannot be opened without acute pain. Many people have been known to 
travel a distance of twenty miles with their jaws thus maimed and remain 
several days in this state, taking only liquid nourishment or some clear broth 
poured into the mouth. “ I have seen, ” says the Abbe Dubois w’ho devotes 
much space to these customs, “ whole companies of them, men and women, 
condemned by their self-inflicted torture to enforced silence, going on a 
pilgrimage to some temple where this form of penance is specially recom- 
mended. ” There are others, again, who pierce their nostrils or the skin 
of their throats in the same way. The Abb6 saw, he says, one person with 
his lips pierced by two long nails, w’hich crossed each other so that the 
point of one reached to the right eye and the point of the other to the left. 
“ I saw him, ” he adds, “thus, disfigured at the gate of a temple consecrated 
to the cruel Goddess "Mariamma. The bleeding was still trickling down 
to his chin. ” The exact significance of these and similar practices is not 
known but that they are of very ancient date cannot be doubted. Torture 
by suspension is now practised in a modified form by the Cheyenne among 
the North American tribes ; formerly, according to Hopkins, it was undoubt- 
edly the custom with the worshippers of the sun ; the object of the whole 
rite being to perpetuate the iife of the tribe as a dramatic representation 
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of creation or rather re-creation to renew life in answer to the prayer of 
him who has vowed the rite in the name of the tribe. “ It is the great 
(Medicine) spirit that answers the prayer.” How far some such belief 
may underlie the hook-swinging festival it is imposible-to say. As regards 
fire-walking, which prevailed in China at one time, it has been suggested 
that it is a spring time festival and that it preserves the memory of “ a fire 
or sun-cult. ” It would seem that the effigies burned in the bonfire at spring 
and mid-summer are held to be the images of the spirit of vegetation ; and 
that the • eustoms of leaping over and driving cattle through the fire are 
intended to secure for man and beast a share of the sun’s vital energy and 
tc] purify them from evil influence. 

Ancestor worship is found among the generality of Dravidian castes 
and tribes. The underlying idea in connection with it seems to be that, if 
the spirit of the departed is not at certain fixed times properly attended to, 
it will do harm. 

At the foundation of a village it is the practice to erect at some point of 
the ground two or three large slabs of stone, whieh are called Kari Kallu or 
Kari Kallu. These are also objects of worship, and are generally painted in 
broad vertical stripes of red and white. An annual ceremony is held in 
connection with them, when all the cattle of the village are presented before 
the stone. This is supposed to avert cattle disease. For the same purpose, 
a sylvan God, named Katama Raya, is worshipped under the form, of an aeute 
conical mound of mud, erected on a circular base, also of mud. At a little 
distance it looks not unlike a large ant-hill. This rude symbol may often be 
seen in a field in the open, with a bunch of wild flowers adorning the apex. 

Another deity or class of deities is known by the name of Bhuta, a word 
which is taken to mean demon, but may relate to Bhutayi, Mother Earth, 
or the occult powers of Nature. It is generally worshipped under the form 
of a few naturally rounded stones, plaeed together under a tree or in a small 
temple and smeared with oil and turmeric paste. To avert calamity to the 
crops from the Bhuta, a rude figure of a man is sometimes drawn with char- 
coal on the ground at the angles of the field, and a small earthen vessel con- 
taining boiled rice and a few flowers broken over it. An offering is also made 
in some parts by a man walking round the skirts of the field, at every few 
steps casting grains of seed into the air, shouting out at the same time Oh 
Bali ! 

The various objects of superstitious awe described above may perhaps be 
classified as spirits of the air and spirits of the ground. The former include 
the disembodied ghosts, those'of the dead for whom the prescribed ceremonies 
have not been performed. The spirits* of themir seem inclined to lodge in 
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trees and burial places and b}-- them human beings are sometimes possessed 
or bewitched. Charms consisting of a bit of metal engraved with a numerical 
puzzle in squares are suspended round the necks of children to protect them 
against this danger, as well as against the “ evil eye ” and similar charms are 
inscribed on stones called Y antra Kallu, often erected at thtv entrance of 
villages. The spirits of the ground guard hidden treasure, breach tank bunds, 
undermine houses, stop the growth of the crops, and perform a variety of 
other malignant operations. All have to be propitiated according to their 
supposed influences and disposition. 

There are temples specially dedicated to the worship of Bhutas, Deyyas 
and Pisachas, and as the Abbe Dubois has pointed out there are some dis- 
tricts where this particular form of worship holds exclusive sway. Most of the 
habitants of the long range of hills whicli bounds Mysore on the west 
acknowledge no other deities than these Bhutas. Each family has its own 
Bhuta, to which it offers daily pra)’ers and sacrifices in order that it may pre- 
serve its members from the ills ^\hich the Bhuias of their enemies might 
bring upon them. Bhuta images are to be found all over these hills. Some- 
times they are idols with hideous faces, but more often tliey are merely blacken- 
ed stones. Every Bhuta has its own particular name. Some are thought to 
be more spiritful than others and these are naturally most widely worshipped. 
All these Bhutas delight in sacrifices of blood. Buffaloes, pigs, goats, cocks 
and other living animals are frequently slain in their honour and when rice is 
offered to them it must be dyed with blood. They do not disdain to accept 
offerings of intoxicated liquors, or even flowers, provided they are red. 

Worship of fetiches is common. Every caste or tribe worships its parti- 
cular caste or tribal fetich, the potter his wheel, the fisherman his net, the 
farmer his plough, and so on. What the fetich is to its owmer, the idol is 
for the group. The idols in the small temples dedicated to the Goddesses and 
w'orshipped by particular castes in groups, must be treated as something 
more than fetiches. They probably mark the transition from fetich w'orship 
to idol worship. A fetich seems to be turned into an idol when carved 
to re[)resent the Goddess herself. 

Phallic worship was probably known to the Dravidians. By some it has 
been taken to indicate the existence in a bygone age of the matriarchak;. 

Tattooing, so far as it is now practised, does not possess any religious 
significance. It is nowhere shown to be in honour of a God or Goddess. But 
that it did possess srtm-* religious or sociahmeaning may, perhaps, be inferred 
from the fact that it is still ordinarily r&;stricted to girls and that the first 
tattooing is usually followed by a ceremonial dinner and that the paternal aunt 
of the girl receives a new cloth as. a, gfft on the occasion- The religious idea 
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seems to have decayed, if not died out, and tattooing may now be said to be 
practised almost entirely for decorative purposes. 

Serpent worship is also common. The serpent figures as a totem among 
several castes and tribes. The cobra in particular receives special, venera- 
tion. It is not usually killed, and, if it is, it is usually burnt with due ceremony. 
It is worshipped on special occasions, an ant-hill being considered as its usual 
abode. Serpent worship in India is of great antiquity. There is scarcely a 
village in Mysore which has not the effigies of the serpent, carved on stone, 
erected on a raised platform near the entrance for the adoration of the public. 
The Nagas, who frequently occur ip ancient Hindu history, were, accord- 
ing to some, a widespread race of serpent worshippers and there is, 
according to Mr. Rice, every reason to believe that they occupied most parts 
of Mysore. Jinadatta, the founder of Hurncha, married, it is said, a Naga 
Kanya, and the great serpent sacrifice of Janamejaya is said to have taken 
place at Hirernaglur. An inscription at Balagarne, of the 11th century, bears 
at its head the half-human, half-serpent forms of a Naga and Nagini. The 
province, corresponding with the Shikaripur Taluk, said to have been ruled by 
the wise Chandragupta, was named Naga Khanda or Nagara Khanda. Some 
of the minor Ro 3 ’al lines in the West, such as the Sendrakas, the Sindas and 
the Senavaras claim Naga descent. 

With the worship of serpent seems to be intimate!}' associated that of 
trees, which again carries us back to the story of Eden and the mysterious 
tree of forbidden fruit. The stones bearing the sculptured figures of serpents 
near every village are always erected under certain trees, which are most 
frequently built round with a raised platform on which the stones are set 
up facing the rising sun. One is invariably a sacred fig, which represents 
a female, and another a margosa, which represents a male ; and these 
two are married" with the same ceremonies as human beings. The 
bilpatre {agle marmelos), sacred to Siva, is often planted with them. 
Whether the planting of topes, a term which in Northern India signifies 
a Buddhist Stupa, but here is applied to a grove of trees, had a religious 
origin or any connection with Buddhism is uncertain. It does not now seem 
to have definite relation to religion except as a work of charity. But parti- 
cular >rees and plants are held sacred to certain ctbjects or deities, or are 
themselves regarded in that light. The Aswatha^ or pipal, the sacred fig, is a 
common object of reverence as a sort of wishing tree. One on the bank of 
N. Pennar near Goribidnur called the ViDUR Asvat.THA, is said to have 
been planted by Vidura, the uncle^of the Pandavas, and is visited by all the 
country round. It is built raund with various shrines for protection and is^ 
believed to die. At Hunsur may be seen a large Neem tree which is an object of 
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worship. The lower part is enclosed in a shrine and the branches are hung 
with iron chains. Out of the Jain temple of Padmavathi at Humcha is 
growing a sacred tree called Lakke Gida, said to be the same that Jinadatta 
tied his horse to as described in the account of that place. The bilpatre 
as above stated is sacred to Siva, while the Tulasi or holy Basil {occymtun 
sanctum) is sacred to Vishnu and is grown on an altar in the court- 
yard of Vaishnava houses. The Yekke {aristolochia indica) and the plan- 
tain are the subject of some curious rites. Connected apparently with tree 
worship is the regard paid to the Kakke or Indian Lahttrnum, which furnishes 
the central stake of the threshing floor, decorated at top with a little bunch 
of flowers. 

The general object of the worship of trees and of serpents appears to be 
for the purpose of obtaining offspring. A woman is nearly always the priest, 
and women are the chief worshippers. 

Animism is the name given to cover all this medley of superstitions 
which prevail among the primitive tribes in all parts of the world. These 
tribes are very vague in their religious ideas, but they all agree in the pres- 
ence on the earth of a shadowy crowd of powerful and malevolent beings, 
who usually have local habitation in a hill, stream or patch of primeval 
forest and who interest themselves in the affairs of men. Illness and 
misfortunes of all kinds are attributed to their influence. There is also a 
general belief in magic and witchcraft. .Wizards are employed to ascertain 
the cause of trouble and to remove it either by incantations and exorcism or 
by placating the offended ghostly being by a suitable sacrifice. Their services 
are also requisitioned when it is desired to ensure good crops, to cause an 
injury to an enemy or to ascertain the omens relating to some proposed 
course of action. These features of animism may be taken to be universal. 
They may sometimes be coupled with belief in a supreme GoD, usually 
faineant an after life or metempsychosis ; and the shadowy beings may 
sometimes be invested with definite powers and functions and provided with 
genealogy and bodily form. These are possibly later developments, and they 
are, in any case, far less universal. Professor Tiele describes animism in 
these words : — 

“ Animism is the belief in the existence of souls or spirits, of whidh only 
the powerful — those in which man feels dependent, and before which he stands 
in awe — acquire the rank of divine beings, and become objects of worship. 
These spirits are conceived as moving freelV through earth and air, and either 
of their own accord, or because conjured by some spell, and thus under 
compulsion, appearing to men (Spiritism). But they may also take up their 
abode, either permanently or tbmporaifily, in some object, whether lifeless or 
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living it matters not : and this object, as endowed with higher power, is then 
worshipped or employed to protect individuals or communities (Fetichism). ” 

In the language of the Indian Census Reports, Animism, however, is the 
name given to the category of beliefs, rites and superstitions to which are 
relegated all the pre-Hindu, or rather Pre-Brahman, religions of India.' The 
practical difficulty as Sir Edward Gait well remarks is to say at what stage 
a man ceases to be an animist and becomes a Hindu. The religions of Itidia 
are not by any means mutually exclusive, and it does not by any means 
follow that a man gives up his inherited animistic beliefs because he seeks 
the help of a Brahman priest or makes offerings at a Hindu shrine. When 
he does this regularly he is labelled a Hindu. But as he adds the Hinduising 
process is a very gradual one, and'it is extremely difficult to say at what stage 
a man should be regarded as having become a Hindu. 

I have just indicated a few salient points connected with the subject of 
Primitive Religion. What I would suggest in concluding this paper is to 
appeal to members of the Mythic Society to make short excursions to the 
outlying villages and study primitive religion in situ. They should not 
shrink from learning even from the most unpromising village teacher. They 
should make why, wherefore and how their servants and seek interpretation 
of the things they see from the village folk. A little sympathy and a 
little interest on their part will unlock a stock of traditional lore from the 
country folk and their visit would have been amply repaid. I say this from 
personal experience, and I will add that investigators will find that what I 
suggest is a simple mode of gleaning information that will often tax the 
ingenuity of the most learned in the field of Ethnography. 



ANCIENT HINDU EDUCATION AS REVEALED IN 
THE WORKS OF PANINI, KATYAYANA 
AND PATANJALI.* 

By Radhakumud Mookerji, m.a., pH.d., p.r.s. 


In the present paper an attempt is made to collect the information to be 
derived from the Siitras of Panini, the . Vartikas of Kat}’ayana and the 
Mahabhasya of Patahjali regarding the ancient Hindu educational system 
which is described in its fulness in the Srauta, Grihya, and Dharma Sutras, 
and also in the Dharma-Sastras. The evidence of this early grammatical 
literature, which chronologically extends practically over the entire period of 
Sutra literature as is commonly known, offers many points of interest and 
importance to the historian of Indian education. It may also be easily 
understood that on account of the inevitable and vital connection betv^ een the 
grammar of the standard language and literature of the country, and the estab- 
lished forms and usages of speech upon which it is based, grammatical 
works must always be a fertile source, of social and political history, abound- 
ing in allusions to contemporary and pre-existing institutions, ways of life, and 
conditions of culture. 

Panini throws light on, the literature of his times. P'our classes of litera- 
ture are distinguished. The first is that which is ‘ seen ’ {dristam) or revealed, 
e.g., the Samaveda. .Some of the ‘ seers ’ of the Samaveda are also mentioned, 
viz., Vamadeva [IV, 2, 7 and 9]. Katyayana and Patanjali add the names of 
Kali, Agni, Usanas and Aupagava. The second is that which is proclaimed [IV, 
2, 63 ; 3, 101 {firoktam)]. To this class would belong the Veda or Chhandas 
works enounced by Tittiri, Varatantu, Khandika and Ukha to which Patarjali 
adds the works called Kathaka, Kalapaka, Mandaka and Paippaladaka [IV, 3 
101 (3)] after the names of those who enounced them. Panini also mentions 
as belonging to this clas^of works by the Risis like Kasyapa and Kausicia ; the 

* Vide Q. J. M. S., Vol. X, pfj. 318 to 330 for Ancient Indian Education as revealed in legal 
literature. 

N^.B . — I have made the following departure^ from the Royal Asiatic Society’s system 
of translation. 1 have represented ^ ri ; ^ ch ; ^ chh and the anusvara as n and all 
sounds as a. 

The bracketed number as in IV. 3^ 101 (3) ^enotes the number of the Vartika to the Sutra of 
Panini on which the gloss of Patanjali is cited. 
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Chhandas works of Saunaka and othersi of Katha and Charaka ; of .Kalapi 
and Chhagali ; and of the direct pupils of Kalapi^ and Vaisampayana. In this 
class are also included such Brdhmana^ and Kalpa^ works as are enounced by 
the ancient sages, thereby excluding, according to Kiityayana and Patanjali, 
the works of later sages 5 like Yajnavalkya and Sulabha. Lastly Pa nini, men- 
tions as examples of this class of literature the Bhiksu-sutras as enounced or 
originally propounded by Parasarya and Karmanda as well as the Nata-Siutras 
as propounded by their founders mentioned as Silalin and Krisasva. The 
Bhiksu-Sutra means a collection of rules and precepts for bhiksus, ascetics 
{i.e., men in the fourth Asrama or stage of life) while the N ata-Sutra means 
a collection of rules for actors, [iv 3, 101-111.] The third class of literature 
distinguished by Panini is that which is “ discovered ” and not handed down 
by tradition [ii. 4, 21 ; iv. 3. 115; vi. 2, 14 (Upajha)]. As examples of this 

class the Kdhika mentions the works of such original authors as Panini, 
Kasakritsna, Apisali and Vyadi. The fourth class of literature comprises the 
ordinary compositions of ordinary writers on any subject [iv. 3, 87 and 116]. 
As examples Patanjali mentions the books of story (Akhyayika) such as 
Vdsavadatta, Siimanottard, Bhaimarathl to which the Kdsihd adds Urvasi. 
The Kdsihd mentions mythological works like Soubhadra, Gaurimitra and 
Ydydta. In iv. 3, 88 Panini refers to works on such peculiar subjects as the 
child’s cry {Sisukrandlya) or the court of Yama {Y amasahhiya) to which the 
Vdrtika didds the works bearing on the wars between Gods and demons, such as 
Devdsura, Rdksosuram, and the Kdsihd adds the works called Agnikdsyapiya, 
Syenahapotiya, Indrajananiya also mentioned by Panini, and Pradyumnaga- 
maniya, Patanjali further mentions under this class the hdvya or poetical works 
of and the slokas known as Jdr/M/ea: [iv. 3, 101 (3) ]. Panini also 

refers to slokas as eulogistic verses [iii. 1, 25], and to their author as 
hdra [Ibid., 2, 23]. There is also a reference to Gdthds [Ibid.], to a composer 
of mantras [Mantrakara] and to the author of Padapatha (Padakara). Panini 

1. As ‘ others’ the Kasika mentions Kapia, Satha, Vajasaneya, etc., in the gawir list. The 
Saunaka of this rule is taken by Goldstucker on the authority of Sayana to be the Risi who is sup" 
posed to be the author of the 2nd mandala of the Rigveda as we now have it. Accordingly, since 
this mandala is specified by Panini as as distinguished irom drista, literature, it is to be 

regarded in Goldstucker’s opinion as being later in Panini's opinion than the other mandalas of the 
RigvedaiS. The K as ikd however takes Saunaka as the reputed author of the Rik-Prati6akhya which 
is thus considered as being anterior to Panini. 

. 2. According to the there are four such pupils of Kalapi, viz., Haridru, unhagati 

Tumburu, and Ulapa, while there are nine of Vaisampayana, viz., Alambi, Palanga Kamala, 
Richava, Aruni Tandya, Syamayana, Katha!* and Kalapi. 

3. E.g. Those of Bhallava, Satyayaiia, and Aitareya [KaSika] . 

4. E.g, Those of Paniga and ,jkrunaparaja . Patanjali alsosmentions 

[iv. 1, 19, (2)]. 

5. The Kdsikd adds the Kalpa work of Asmaratha. 

5 ' 
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also mentions a Mahabharata [vi. 2, 38] and the followers of Vasudeva and 
Arjuna [iv. 3, 981. Yudhisthira also is mentioned [viii. 3, 95] while Patan- 
jali mentions Yudhisthira and Arjuna as elder and younger brothers respec- 
tively [ii. 2,34]. Non-risi families of Vrisni and Kuru are also mentioned [iv. 1. 
114] as members of which Patahjali instances Vasudeva, Valadeva, Nakula, 
Sahadeva and Bhaimasenya. In addition to the above four types of Litera- 
ture, Piinini mentions separately the literature of commentaries [iv. 3, 66 
(Vyakhyana)] as examples of which Patahjali mentions the commentaries of 
Niriikta and Vyakarana and also on Kalpa works, such as Agnistoma, Raja- 
suya and Vajapeya. Panini refers to commentaries on Soma sacrifices 
(Kratu) and other sacrifices (Yajha) as examples of which Patahjali mentioi|s 
Pakayajnika, Navayajnika, Panchandanika, Sdptandanika, Satandanika 
[iv. 3, 68]. Commentaries on sections of Grammar alluded to by Panini are 
mentioned by Kasika as Saupa (on case affixes), Tairiga (on verbal affixes), and 
Karta (on Krit affixes), also Sdtvanatvikam and N dtdndtikam [iv. 3, 66-67]. 
Panini [Ibid. 69] refers to commentaries on chapters (adhyayas) of works of 
Risis, as examples of which the Kasika mentions Vdsisthika-adhydyd, Vais- 
vamitrika. Panini refers to commentaries on the verses or mantras on Puro- 
ddsa (sacred cake) as Puroddsika. He refers to the formations chhandasya 
and chhdndasa as commentaries on Chhandas. He refers to the commentaries 
called Brahmanika, Archika, Prathamika, Adhvarika Paurascharanika, Namika, 
Akhyatika and Namakhyatika, as also to commentaries of which the Kasika 
gives the names as Aistika, Pasuka, Chaturhotrika, Pahchahotrika. Lastly he 
refers to commentaries on certain classes of works belonging to the category 
called Rigayanadi, which according to Kasika included a great variety of sub- 
jects such as Chhandobhasa, Chhandovichiti, Nyaya, Vyakarana, Nigama, 
Vastuvidya, Angavidya, Ksatravidya, Upanisat, Siksa, etc. [iv. 3. 70-73.] 

We thus see that Panini was acquainted with a wide range of subjects 
religious and secular. He knew the Rig-veda [vi. 3, 55, 133 ; vii. 4, 39, etc.] 
and refers to its Pada [vi. 1. 115, vii. 1. 57 ; viii. 1, 18, etc.], and Kramapatha 
[iv. 2, 61] while the division into Adhyayas and Anuvakas was also known [y. 
2. 60.] He also uses the word chhanda in the sense of metre [viii. 3. 94]. 
He knew the Samavedaji, 2, 34 ; iv. 2, 7 and 60 ; v. 2. 59, etc.]. He knew.' also 
of a Yajurveda [ii. 4, 4, iv. 2. 60; v. 4, 77; vi. 1, 117 ; vii. 4, 37 ; viii. 3. 104, etc]. 
All the three Vedas are referred to in one Sutra (iv. 3. 129) together with the 
schools or charanas based thereon. The Sakala Sakha of the Rig-veda is also 
referred to [lb. 128] Regarding his knowledge of the Atharvaveda, there is no 
positive evidence as the word occurs only in the Ganas to the Sutras or in the 
Vartikas [see iv. 2, 38 and 63 ; iv. 3, 133, etc]! Nor do we^know definitely 
whether the white Yajurveda was known to him because it was left to a 
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Vartika [iv. 3, 105] to refer to its author, Yajhavalkya, as a comparatively 
later Risi (probably a contemporary of Panini, as I interpret the Vartika) 
than those contemplated in the said Sutra. It is also uncertain whether 
Panini knew the Aranyakas on account of his rather significant omission to 
refer to that meaning in explaining the formation Aranyalia \\\. 2, 029]. 
The omission was left to be supplied by Katyayana. On this supposition the 
Upanishads as we have them now were not probably known to him, because 
these were developed out of the Aranyakas. Panini mentions the word 
Upanishad only once, and that probably in the sense of a secret [i. 4, 79] 
(though the Bdlamanorama takes it to mean the literary work, V eddntahhdga) 
but the w'ord occurs in the ganas [iv. 3, 73 (in the sense of a literary work), and 
iv. 4, 12]. There is, however, no doubt that he knew of the Brdhmanas (ii. 3, 
60) and Kalpa works and also of Sutras [iv. 2, 65] which are interpreted to 
mean grammatical Sutras by Katyayana and Patahjali. He definitely men- 
tions Brahmana works of thirty and forty adhyayas or chapters [v. 1, 62]. 
Lastly, he refers to works which are similar to the Brahmana s and called 
Anu-Brahmanas [iv. 2, 63] while there was something like the indexing of the 
mantras for convenient reference at the time of sacrificial performances [iv. 4, 
125-1271 by different classes of priests which are also known to Panini [v. 1, 
135 and 136]. The range of secular Literature in Panini’s times seems to 
have been remarkably wide and varied^ considering that he discusses gram- 
matical formations connected with such subjects as those bearing upon the 
rules and practices of actors and bhiksus or ascetics and upon the treatment 
of children’s cries or the seasons [iv. 2, 64]* or fables and stories. {Ih. 102]. 

We notice a considerable advancement of learning in the subsequent 
ages of Katyayana and Patanjali. The advancement is shown in regard to 
both depth and wjdtb, i.e., in the growth of the Literature bearing on the old 
traditional subjects and the growth of new subjects in the process of time. 
We have already cited above the evidence proving it. But there is some fur- 
ther evidence to be considered in that connection. For instance there is to 
be noticed a considerable growth of Grammatical Literature. Panini mentions 
among his predecessors, Apisali, Kasyapa, Gargya, Galava, Chakravarmana, 
Bharadvaja, Saktatayana, §akalya, Senaka, Sphotayana and also those authors 
designated by the collective appellation of eastern [ii. 4, 60; iii. 4, 18; iv. 
1, 17, 43, 160; etc.] and northern Grammarians- [iii. 4, 19 ; iv. 1, 130, 157 ; 

*The growth of such a varied profame Literature as is indica+ed by these casual refer- 
ences inclines one to doubt the correctness^f the supposition that such ancient religious texts as 
the Atharvaveda, the Aranyakas, the Upanishads, the Vajasaneyi Sanhita or the Satapatha Brah- 
mana were unknown to Panini. The matter requires to be carefully considered by competent 
scholars. 
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et6.]. To this list of names Patahjali, makes his own additions. In one 
place he mentions the four land-marks in the history of Grammar, viz., those 
represented by the Schools of the four acharyas, Apisala,-Panini,-Vyadi,- 
Gautama [vi. 2, 36], the order of mention being according to a Siitra, [the 
Vart'ikas to ii, 2, 34] that of chronology. He mentions also grammarians of 
the school of the Bharadvajiyas [iii. 1, 89 (1) ; iv. 1, 79 (1) ; vi. 4, 47 (1) ; Ib. 
15^ (1) ] and Saunagas [ii. 2, 18 (1-4); vi. 3, 44 (1)] as also Kunaravadava 
[vii. 3, 1 (6)], Sauryabhagavat [viii. 2, 106 (3)] and Kuni [Kaiyyata’s Gloss 
on i. 1, 75]. There is also an indefinite number of Grammarians designated 
under the words ‘ some ’ and ‘ others’ {Kechit and Apare) [See Goldstucker’s 
Pdnini for some of these references]. There is also a reference to those who 
study or understand the Vartika-siitra and Sangrahasutra*. Besides grammar, 
there is a number of other secular subjects mentioned. A person well-versed 
in the science of (augury from observing) crows is called Vdyasavidyika. 
Similarly, there are references to experts in sciences bearing upon cows (Gau- 
laksanika) and horses (Asvalaksanika), upon interpretation of signs (Laksa- 
nika), upon dyes of lac (Laksika). There is a reference to a subject called 
Anusu (the meaning of which I cannot ascertain). Next, we have references 
to Angavidyd (knowledge of lucky or unlucky marks on the body), Ksatra- 
vidyd (military science) or Dhanurvidyd, (the science of the bow, archery) 
and Dharmavidyd (Law). Patahjali distinguishes between Akhydnds (Histo- 
rical stories), e.g., those connected with Yavakrita, Priyahgu, Yayati, and 
Akhydyikds (works of fiction) e.g., those connected with Vasavadatta, or 
Sumanottara and refers to Itihdsa and Purdna [iv. 2, 60]. A Vartika men- 
tions Vyasa whose son is named Suka by Patahjali [iv. 1, 97]. The story of 
Kansa being killed by Krishna is referred to by Patahjali as being very 
popular [iii. 1, 26 (6)]. 

Patahjali’s was indeed an age of popular literature, of Akhyanas, 
Akhyayikas, Itihasas, Puranas, of recitations from the Epics of the Maha- 
bharata and Ramayana [ (Valmiki being mentioned in the earlier Taithiriya 
Pratisakhya (v. 36) ], of homely slokas, of vocal and instrumental musi- 
cians, of actors and the like. The spread of popular education due to this 
growth of a vast and va|;ied popular literature, may be inferred from one of 
the typical illustrations of Patahjali (in his glo'ss to Vartika on ii. 4, 56). He 
there describes a dialogue between a grammarian and a coachman in which 
the latter gets the better of the former in regard to the accuracy of a gram- 

*There was, indeed, a considerable growth af Vartika literature of which we may dis- 
tinguish three distinct and different strata : (1) The kdrikas^ or Sloka-Vartikas. (2) Traditional 
Vartikas which end in the expression ' It is remembered’ and (3) Opposition^Vgrtikas which dic- 
tate a rule in the style of the Sutras. 
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matical formation. An extract from the dialogue will be interesting : A cer- 
tain grammarian asked, “Who is the Praveta (driver) of this chariot ? ” The 
Suta (charioteer) answered : “Sire ! I am the Prajita.” The learned gram- 
marian said : “This word (Prajita) is grammatically incorrect.” The Suta 
retorted : “The fool knows the rule (of Panini) but not the isti of the 
teachers.” The grammarian answered : “Oh how troubled are we by this 
opposite of a Sqta {i.e. Duruta = Dur+Vve (weave) +Kta = ill- woven, to 
which the grammarian thinks Suta is a cognate] ” This answer provokes a 
stronger retort from the coachman who says : “ You think that Suta is derived 
from the root ve, whereas it is really derived from the root sii, to propel. If, 
however, you wish to use a correct term of contempt for me you must use the 
form, Duhsuta'\ 

We shall now consi.der the evidence regarding the conditions and regula- 
tions of education. The ceremony of initiation is referred to as Acharya- 
karana [i. 3, 36] and Upanayana. The sense of the latter term, according to 
Panini, is that the teacher, by bringing according to religious rules the 
pupil unto himself, brings himself up as a teacher through instruction, whence 
the expression Mdnavakam upanayate. The Bdlamanoramd cites an interest- 
ing verse defining an acharya as one who, receiving unto himself (upaniya) a 
pupil, teaches him the Veda together with the Kalpas and Rahasyas. 

Next we have certain expressions indicative of the relations between the 
teacher and the pupil. The same affix is applied to their relationship as to 
that of blood [iv. 3, 77 and vi. 3, 23]. The pupil is called a Chhdtra [iv. 
4, 62] because, as explained by Patanjali, the preceptor is like an umbrella, 
sheltering the pupil or covering his defects, or the pupil is like an umbrella 
maintaining his preceptor. The pupil must secure the affection of his teacher 
for the sake of his own welfare both here and hereafter. [Patanjali on iii. 
1, 26 (15) ]. 

All the well-known marks of pupilage are known to Panini. The pupil 
is fb live with his teacher (ante-vasi) but there is also a reference to day 
scholars, the common mark of both classes of pupils being the carrying of 
the danda or staff [iv. 3, 130]. Another mark of the pupil is the bowl in his 
hand [i. 4, 84 (2) — Kamandalti-pdmm chhatram^. The most important mark 
of the ffupil was his going on begging rounds to approved house-holders for 
food and other necessaries. [Patanjali on i. 1, 56 (1)]. There were several 
pupils thus serving their common teacher, as indicated by the special term 
applied to the boarder pupils of the same school [iv. 3, 107 {Satlrthya). 
Special Vratas or vows of the Brahmacharin are also referred to (v. 1, 94) as 
well as the cerempny of Anupfavachana [v. 1. 3]. 

We have also a glimpse into some of the r^ulations of the school. The 
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Acharya is stated by Patanjali to sit with sacred grass in his hand at a pure 
moment with his face towards the East and then commence teaching with 
great care [i. 1, 1 (7)]. The pupils reciprocated the treatment of their 
teacher. There is a reference to studious pupils working night and day 
[Patanjali on ii. 4, 32] . Some when they could not get oil for their lamps 
would even burn dried cowdung and study by themselves in an isolated 
corner by the light thereof, so zealous were they [Patanjali on iii. 1, 26 (2)]. 
There is also a reference to prescribed times and places of study [iv. 3, 71]. 

Unworthy pupils and teachers were not unknown. Some pupils found 
study too painful and difficult and abstained. Sometimes, the rough manners 
of a teachev might also repel them [i. 4. 26 together with Patahjali’s glosg]. 
Sometimes, a pupil would not have the courage to face his teacher, who 
would rebuke and dismiss him for some offence committed \Ihid. 28] or a 
pupil would not have the patience to complete his full period of studentship 
and leave it prematurely for the life of ease of the house-holder without his 
teacher’s permission, or the performance of the concluding purificatory bath- 
For such a person the standing contemptuous epithet was Khatvdrudha, i.e.^ 
one who begins sleeping on a cot without being entitled to it by a completed 
studentship when he ought to sleep on the ground [ii. 1, 26 with Patahjali’s 
gloss]. Sometimes, a pupil would change teachers and schools too frequently, 
in which case the contemptuous epithet, Tirthakdka, would be applied to him, 
because he is as fickle as a crow that does not stop long at a place of pilgri- 
mage [ii. 1,41 with Patanjali’s gloss]. Other contemptuous epithets arecontem. 
plated in another Sutra of Panini [vi. 2, 69] with reference to an antevdsin 
and a mdnava when they become pupils from reprehensible motives. As 
examples the Kdsikd mentions the term Kumdri Ddksdh which means those 
who study the works, or make themselves pupils, of Daksa for the sake of 
girls, and also the term Bhiksd-manava which applies to a person entering 
upon studentship for the sake of the proceeds from beggary it brings. Similar 
terms mentioned by Patanjali are Odanapdniniyah, i.e., those who become 
pupils, or study the w'ork, of Panini only for the sake of securing boiled rice, 
Ghrita-Bandhiyas (the Randhiyas desirous of ghee) and Kambala-Chdrdyani- 
yas (the Charayaniyas fiesirous of blankets) [See Patanjali on Vartika 6 to i, 
1, 73 and Kasika on vi. 2, 69]. Thus there was not always the ptirsuit of 
knowledge for its own sake'and deviations from the ideal were so common or 
general that special epithets were evolved requiring grammatical explanations 
for their formation. Be it, however, noted that students pursuing studies 
for wordly advantages accruing therefrorn earned a legitimate social oppro- 
brium and this in a manner testifies to the strict insistency in ancient times 
upon the true ideals of studentship, Now-a-days most persons acquire know- 
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ledge because it brings Odana or Ghrita or Kamhala but escape the appli- 
cation of epithets expressive of social censure. 

The Brihaddranyaka Upanishad mentions a famous teacher in the land 
of the Madras to whom came pupils from distant countries. We have an 
interesting confirmation of this evidence regarding the existence of sucli far- 
famed teachers in the Mdhabhdsya [v. 1, 74 (2)] which explains the gramma- 
tical formation Saujana-sdtaha as the designation applying to a Guru whom 
pupils seek from distances of hundred miles {Yojanasdtddahhigamanamarhati.) 

Panini gives evidence of the fact that studentship was open to all the 
three twice-born castes in the grammatical formation Varni which is explain- 
e(j as a general term for a Brahmachari [v, 2, 134]. Patahjali mentions the 
gift of cows to the teacher [i. 4, 32] . He refers to a pupil having his father 
as his teacher [i. 4, 51]. 

Four terms are used to indicate the teacher, viz., Acharya, Guru, Siksaka 
and Upadhypya. It may be noted that the term Acharya is reserved by 
Patanjali for application to the highest type of teacher, to an original thinker 
and master like Panini, while the other three terms he uses with reference to 
the ordinary teachers. 

There is some evidence available regarding the methods of study and 
instruction. , These were, of course, necessarily determined by the character 
of the curriculum. Where only Vedic Texts were the subject of study, rotes 
learning was the suitable method. It ,is this method of study that 
Panini refers to in his Sutra (Srotriyahschhandodhite) [v. 2, 84] 
which means that the Srotriya is he who learns by heart the Chhanda- 
or Veda. Patanjali refers to ‘ reading aloud ’ and ‘ reading low ’ [ii. 1, 2, (7)]. 
Examinations in the recitation of texts seem to be contemplated in 
two Siitras of Panini [iv. 4. 63 and 64] upon which Patahjali unfortunately 
does not comment, so that we have to depend upon the Kdsika for informa- 
tion on the point. The examinee who made a single mistake in the pronun- 
ciation of sacred texts was designated Aikanyika,* i.e., pupil of one error. 
We have similar epithets based on the number of lapses thus committed which 
might be even twelve, thirteen and fourteen. These epithets which became 
so common and important as to deserve the notice of Panini indicate that 
there wfere different grades or classes according to which the examinees w'ere 
ranked in the order of merit on the results of their- oral examination. In this 
connection we may also refer to a Sutra [v. 1, 58] in which the practice of 

^ k 

II Bhattoji Dik^ita explains the mistake as i.e., 

©ne of pronunciation. 
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learning by repetition seems to be alluded to. Thus Panchakodhitah means 
‘ what is studied five times’ [Kasika]. 

But rote-learning was not of course the only method of study. There 
were indeed various subjects of study in the learning of which memory played 
a far less important part than understanding. Panini’s grammar was itself 
one of the most conspicuous of such subjects demanding a most sustained 
exeVcise of the reader’s reasoning faculty in comprehending the orderly evolu- 
tion of a perfectly scientific system on the basis of a combined application of 
approved deductive and inductive methods. Thus the methods of both 
mechanical and critical study are explicitly referred to by Panini in his Sutra 
[iv. 2. S9\.-—TadadhUe tadveda — upon which the gloss of Patanjali is equally 
explicit. The term adhite in the Sutra refers to studies which depend upon 
memory, i.e., texts which have to be learnt by heart, while the other term 
Veda applies to studies depending upon the understanding. Patanjali dis- 
tinguished a pupil who simply commits to memory texts without understand- 
ing their meaning {Sampatham Pathati) from one who elects studies that 
involve the exercise of intelligence. The Bdlamanoramd (a commentary on 
Bhattoji Diksita’s Siddhanta-Kaumudi) defines the technical term adhyayana 
as used by Panini in the sense of the repetition by the pupil of the syllables 
in the order in which they issue from the lips of his teacher, while the term 
vedanam is explained as the knowledge of the meaning of the words heard,* 

The currency of the two methods of study in times anterior to Panini 
may be taken for granted. This is, indeed, proved by the very fact that it 
has formed the subject matter of a Paninean sutra. We are not, therefore, 
surprised at the emphatic protest of Yaska against the method of rote-learning 
as generally applied to Veda study. He strongly condemns those who would 
make the vedic texts a mere matter of memor)^ and not of an intelligent and 
critical study. In the words of Yaska [Nirukta i. 18] : “The person who is 
able only to recite the Veda (adhitya) but does not understand its meaning is 
like a post or a mere load-bearer ; but he who understands the meaning will 
attain to all good here and hereafter, being purged of sins by knowledge. 
F'or the words that are simply memorised and not understood w'ill merely 
sound when uttered, and not enlighten, just as wood, be it ever so dry, will 
not blaze if it is put into what is not fire.” Thus, in Yaska’s opinion, the 
words of the Vedic texts were not more important than their meaning, and 
hence the Vedas should be treated to both mechanical and rational methods 
of study. Yaska has also sought to discharge the responsibility of his opinion 
by composing a work which contributes towards a comprehension of the 
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meanings of Vcdic texts as distinguished from their [iroper pronunciation, 
which is the exclusive objective of the Pratisakhya liternture. It may be 
also supposed that this S})irit of revolt against the excessive dominance of 
mechanical methods of study to which we owe the preservation of the 
sacred texts was due to the intellectual tendencies of the age towards critical 
thinking and philosophical speculation which culminated in the Upanisads 
and Aranyakas. 

Panini acquaints us with a variety of literary types. They may be 
inferred from the different classes of literature mentioned in his Sutras, which 
have been already noticed. At their head is the Risi whose literary work, as 
have already seen, is not created or composed {“ Krifa'’) but ‘seen’, 
revealed, inspired. We have already noticed the names of some of the Risis 
mentioned by Pariini. To those we may add the names of Praskanva, 
Plarischandra [vi. 1, 153] and Manduka | iv. 1, 19]. The manner of the 
mention [e. g. iv, 3, 105] shows that the age of Risis was long gone. 
Panini has to take note of the distinction between drsa and andrsa (non-risi) 
literature [i. 1, 16.]. We have some Sutras explaining formations that only 
apply to non-Risis [e. g. iv. 1, 104 (a/irisi)]. Next comes the promulgator 
of original works. The works thus promulgated {'Prohfa' and not drhta or 
revealed) might be Chhandas, Brahmana and Kalpa works. We have already 
noticed the authors of these three different classes of religious literature as 
mentioned by Panini. Some of them might be Risin ]iv. 3, 103}. From the 
manner of Panini’s mention it is clear that the age of these promulgators was 
long past [iv. 3, 105], though there were still some later representatives of 
the class as noticed by Katyayana, viz., Yajnavalkya and Sulabha. The 
original works promulgated might also be in the domain of secular 
learning. Panini refers to the originators of literature bearing upon 
ascetics (bhiksus) and actors {Nafas) as we have already seen. The 
third type of men of letters is the discoverer of original systems, who brings 
to light nexv knowdedge as distinguished from the knovdedge that is handed 
down[iv3 3, 115]. The fourth type was the ordinary author of ordinary 
works (which were neither dnsfa, nor prokfa, \mt krif a). Katyayana mentions 
the formation Sdstrakrif [Vartika to iii. 1,85]. The fifth t 3 ’{)e was the com- 
mentator [see Ante for these references]. Thus Paniiii {u-acticall}- refers to all 
possible varieties of literature and literary men that would at all be connected 
with one or other of the following heads, viz., {a) Rhspired literature, (h) 
original works connected with tnHiitional literature, sacred and profane, (c) 
original works embodying neiv knowdedge, {d) commentaries, (e) ordinary com- 
positions. Besides these classes of authors, Panini refers also to- thinkers and 
teachers who might not be the authors-' of actual weaks themselves. Three 
6 
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different types of philosophical thinkers are distinguished, viz., (1) The 
Astika who believes in the li fe after death, (2) the Nastika who has no such 
belief and (3) Daistika, a rationalist (according to the Kasika), or a fatalist, 
predestinarian (according to llhattoji Diksita) [iv. 4, 60]. There are also 
two other references to the prevalence of similar beliefs [v. 2, 92 ; vi. 1, 49]. 
Besides thinkers and philosophers, Panini mentions the teachers of the first 
randc who, though not themselves famous for any works of their own, were 
famous for the works of their pupils. Kalapa and Vaisampayana were 
teachers of this type whose discourses w'ere so fruitful that they gave rise to 
different schools of thought, all within the domain of the subject-matter of 
those discourses. Each of the several pupils of those great instructors became 
the founder of an independent .system; so vital and varied w^re^the seeds of 
thought implanted in their minds [iv. 3, 104]. In this connection we may 
also refer to the Brahnjavadins w'ho, according to Katya yana, [Vartika 
2 on iii. 2. 78] discoursed on sacred texts, though they might not themselves 
be authors of independent works. There were also other educators of thought 
in the country. Panini refers to the class of Parivrdjakas or religious 
mendicants of the last asrama or fourth stage of life who w'ere also called 
Maskarinah (vi. 1, 154). They were so called because, as explained by 
Patau jali, they preached thus to the people : “ Perform ye no works [i.e., 
sacrifices) : Seek ye peace as the highest end.” Thus these wandering preach- 
ers renouncing the w'orld went about the country teaching doctrines which 
preferred the pursuit of inner peace as being more religious than the 
distracting performance of external ceremonies. 

Panini alludes to two classes of ascetics [iv. 4, 73], viz., those called 
dranyakas who, according to the rules of their order, must dwell at least two 
miles away from human habitations, and those called N aikaUka bhiksus \Vho 
are permitted to live in the vicinity of society {Kasika ; but, according to the 
B ala manor am d, the Naikatikas do so in violation of the rules]. 

Thus the spread of learning was being promoted by the co-operation of 
various agencies, by books and men, by literature and instruction, by 
authors and teachers, by regular training and occasional discourses. 

Panini indicates the variety of institutions in the country through which 
its learning and culture <.wmre promoted. There were, firstly, of coupse the 
schools proper of the residential type, where the householder-teacher would 
regulate the life and studies of a number of boarder-pupils he could con- 
veniently manage. But the precise character of the work of these schools 
cannot be properly ajjpreciated without^ a reference to their social and 
cultural background. We must vie^v them pot by themselves as isolated 
institutions out of touch wi tip, the larger life of the commuitity, but as parts 
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of the entire organization of learning and culture \^■hich the country deve- 
loped. That organization was made up of several typically Indian institu- 
tions which were known as kula, gotra, charana and parisad. Students of 
ancient Sanskrit literature must needs know the character, scope and functions 
of these institutions. We are here concerned only with what we may know 
of them from the Paninean Literature. It is, however, to be noted that, 
though these institutions are primarily concerned and connected with the 
social life of the community, they have certain irnjrortant cultural and edu- 
cational aspects which cannot be ignored. 

The gotra may be defined as a system of relations based upon community 
of ancestors. In the earlier stages of the history of the institution, the joint- 
membership in any given gotra seems to have been determined less on the 
grounds of mere physical descent than on those of spiritual conrrection and 
inheritance. The Vedic mantras, religious traditions, and sacrificial customs, 
which came to be associated with the name of a particular Risi became the pro- 
perty of the gotra in later times. Its physical aspects were strengthened by 
the connected ceremony of the Pfamraby which Agni had to be invoked under 
the names of three or five ancestors. Thus a knowledge of ancestors descended 
from generation to generation and helped to impart a certain degree of stabi- 
lity or definiteness to the genealogical relations of various families [see 
Pick on Gotra in Ency. of Religion and Ethics]. Pfinini has quite a number 
of references to thego^ra [ii. 4, 58-61, 63-70; iv. 78, 79, 89-94, 98-112, 
162-167 ; iv. 2, 111 ; iv. 3, 80 and 126]. They give numerous well- 
known gotra names, e. g., Paila, Taulvali, Yiiska, Atri, Bhrigu, Kutsa, 
Vasistha, Gotama, Ahgirasa, Tika, Kitava, Agastya, Kaundinya, Kuhja, 
Harita, Saradvat, Sunaka, Darbha, Drona, Parvata, Jivanta, Garga, Madhu,: 
Babhru, Kapi, Bodha (an Angirasa) Vatanda, AWa, Siva, Kanva. They also 
give us a glimpse of the system of social organization. It was made up as 
patriarchal families. Three forms of surnames are mentioned by Panini of 
denoting the gotra or family. The first was the Patronymic by which the 
head of the united family, the patriarch, was known. Thus Garga or 
Garga charya was the recognised head of the united family of all the Gargas 
who may be more than a hundred. The second form of the surname was 
applieck to his eldest son and heir who was called Gavgi, while the third form 
was applied to his grandsons called Gargyas. On the death of the patriarch, 
his eldest son Gargi was to be called Garga and his eldest grandson Gargi, 
while the great grandsons who were called Garga yanas V;ere now' to be called 
Gargyas. It may be also noted that on the death of the jiatriarch the other 
sons designated youths {yuvaii) were subordinate to his authority. On the 
failure of a dmect descendant in the line,- the p^iterfamilias passed on 
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to a collateral relation, but a position of superiority attached to the oldest 
surviving member, l>e he an uncle of the surviving representative of the gotra 
or the younger brother of his grandfather. Panini also notices the term kiila 
[iv. 1, 79 and 139] which is explained by the commentators to be the non- 
famojjs gotras or families, c. g., Punika, Bhunika, Mukhara, as instanced 
by Kasika and Gargya, Vaida and Ahga as instanced by Patanjali [gloss on 
fi. 4, 64.]. 

These close corporations of culture could not, however, remain as such 
for ever. The special body of knowledge, of traditions, doctrines, and cus- 
toms which, was vested in each as its exclusive property could not long con- 
tinue in its necessary narrowness, but had to be thrown open to the commu- 
nity in the interests of its own growth and of public instruction. Thus they 
came to be federated together for their common good. Out of this federa- 
tion arose that peculiar synthesis or institution known as the charana. Mem- 
bers of different gotras with their particular culture-traditions, now united- 
in the charanas to widen their culture. The gmfm became more and more 
indicative of the blood-relationship while the charana indicated a spiri- 
tual relationship, an ideal fellow'ship. Every pupil had thus a double re- 
lationship, what Panini calls Vidyd -Yonisamhandha, i.e., relationship in 
learning and blood. As every person was bound to seek an acharya for 
instruction, he was considered to be his descendant in a spiritual sense 
[i. 3, 36 {dchdrya karana) |. 

The charanas in Pa n ini’s times had a much wider basis than before, 
Tw'o elements are distinguished in that basis by Katyayana [Vartika 2. to iv. 
3. 120], viz., (1) Arnnaya, i.e., the sacred texts handed down by repetition 
and {2)I)harma, i.e., the laws peculiar to the cha'rana. Thus each charana 
had its own particular set of traditional texts and customs, or practical 
usages and regulations [see also iv. 1, 63]. Thus the ch'aranas from their 
very constitution promoted a considerable degree of specialisation. The 
specialisation wais also necessarily carried in a double direction, theoretical 
and practical. Panini thus refers to a wide variety of such special 
schools. 

Schools based on different Vedic texts are mentioned. Thus Sdkala or 
Sdkalaka is the name ol- the Saiigha or charana for the study of thevSakala 
Sakha or recension of the Rigveda [iv. 3, 128]. Panini also refers to the 
schools of Katha, Charaka and Kaldpin [iv. 107, 108] to which Patanjali 
adds Kauthuma [Gloss on ii. 4, 3] Maudaka and Paippaladaka [iv 3, 120 (11)]. 
According to Patanjali, the KMhaka and Kalapaka recensions were very po- 
pular, being taught in every village. Paippalddaka refers to a recension of 
the Atharvaveda, while The ot]ier terms are connected with the Sakhas of 
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the Yajurveda. Katya yana refers to the school of the Atharavanah [Vartika 
2 to iv. 3. (131)]. We may also note in this connection the different Vedic 
charanas founded by each of the four immediate pupils of Kalapi and the 
nine of Vaisampayana, as indicated by Panini [iv. 3. 104], 

.Specialisation was also achieved in the domain of priestly literature and 
practices. Panini mentions the special schools of the chhdndoga priests who 
sang in metre; i.e., the udgatri priests) and also of the iikhthikas [who recked 
certain verses called ukthas to be distinguished from Sdman verses which 
are chanted and from Yajus verses which are muttered sacrilicial formulas 
(Monier Williams)]. There are also mentioned the schools of the Yajhikas 
and Bahvrichas {i.e., priests connected with the Yajurveda and Rigveda, 
the latter being the Hotri priests who represent the Rigveda in sacrificial 
ceremonies). The schools of these classes of priests were the custodians of 
the texts and rules which they had to study to qualify themselves for their 
work [iv. 3. 129]. 

There was also progress of specialisation in other departments of know- 
ledge not directly connected with religion. Panini refers to the school of 
Natas. The formation Ndtyam connotes the literature and practices bearing 
on the dramatic art [lhid.'\. Patanjali mentions specialists in instrumental 
music like the Mdrdangikas [iv. 4. 55]. Panini mentions the specialist in 
the art of story-telling [Kathika, iv. 4, 102].. Patanjali mentions specialists 
like AitUiasika and Paurdnika [iv. 2. 60] , the Vaiyakarana and Mimdnsaka 
[Gloss on ii. 2. 29], He mentions grammarians of the school of Sakalya 
[iv. 1. 18 (1)]. He also refers to military schools where the science of the 
bow was taught [Dhanusi Siksate (i. 3. 21(3)]. It may be noted that he 
mentions fight with cavalry {asvairynddham) and with weapons (Asiviryud- 
dham) [v. 1. 59 (4)]. 

Lastly, we have also references to the Parisads. The Dharma Sutras and 
Sastras give details regarding their constitution, composition and functions. 
They were of the nature of an executive council regulating the relations be- 
tween different charanas and giving authoritative and binding decisions on 
the doubt.ful points in the gener^il social laws. Panini refers to the institu- 
tion in two Sutras [iv. 4. 44 and 101]. In the one the formation Pdrisadya 
is explained as one who attends a naeeting, and therefore is a member of the 
Parisad, and, in the other, the formation Pdrisada is explained as one who 
is clever at debates in the meetings of the parisad {parisadi Sddhii] . The 
term Sahhya was used to signify the specialist in orator}^ [iv. 4, 105]. 

Women were not denied education. The Vartika on iv. 1. 48 makes this 
quite clear. Women teachers,^ not the wives of teachers, are called Upddhydyl 
or Upddhydyd, or Acharya. Bhattoji Diksita explains these terms to mean 
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ladies wfeo are themselves teachers, while the Balamanorama quotes an inte- 
resting old verse to show that in earlier times there were women who were well- 
versed in Vedic Literature and w^ere called Brahmavadints* Women students 
of Vedic Sakhas are referred to by Panini [iv. 1. 63]. Thus Katht means the 
female student of Kat ha Sakha. Bahvrichl means- the student who studies 
many hymns, i.e-, the Rig-Veda. [Bdlamanoramd and KdsilidI] Women 
seem to have been admitted to military training, as indicated by the forma- 
tion mentioned by Pataujali [iv. 1. 15 (6)], which means a female 

Spear -bearer, and in this connection we may indeed refer to the Amazonian 
body-guard of armed women noticed by Megasthenes in the palace of the 
Emperor, Chandragupta Maurya. 

This shows that women were admitted to the discipline of hrakma- 
charya as indicated by the binding of the munja girdle and to the studies 
of the Vedas and repetition of the Savitri mantra, so that they would after- 
wards be qualified teachers. 


* i 



THE AGE OF THE BRAHMANAS. 

(B 3 / B, V. Kamesvara Aiyar, Esq., m.a. m.r.a.s.) 


SECTION 1. — Preliminary. 

In 1893 two attempts, concurrent but independent of each other, Ayere 
made, one b}' Professor Jacobi and the other by the late lamented Mr. 
B. G. Tilak, to push back the date of ‘ Indo-Arj’an * civilization very" much 
earlier than 1200 B.C. Both tried to prove that (1) some Vedic texts have pre- 
served reminiscences of a time when the vernal equinox fell in Mrigasiras, (2) 
a'fid that this arrangement has left its traces in the rules regarding the seasons 
for the performance of certain Grihya rites. The period when the arrange- 
ment was correct was about 4400 B.C. (or 3800 B.C., allowing for errors of 
observation). These speculations were welcomed b^- Dr. G. Bilhler, who 
wrote, * “As the new theory removes the favourite argument of the Sanskritists 
of Possibilist tendencies that»the beginning of the Vedic period must not be 
pushed back. as far as 2000 B.C., t because the Krittika series may have been 
borrow'ed from the Chaldeans or from some other nation, it is of great ad- 
vantage to those who, like myself, feel compelled by other reasons to place the 
entrance of the Aryans into India long before the year 2000 B.C. But I 
think the matter should not be allowed to rest where it stands at present. A 
renewed examination of all the astro'nomical and meteorological statements 
in Vedic works and their arrangement in handy, easily intelligible tables seem 
to be very desirable. It maj' also be expected that results will be found, 
fixing approximately the age of at least sorhc Vedic works and the localities 
where they have been composed. ” 

The ‘ other reasons ’ referred to by Dr. Biihler are thus set forth by 
Professor Jacobi. I “But on what is the common view founded ? Chiefly', we 
think, on the splitting up of the Vedic period into several successive divisions 
of literature and a somewhat subjective guess at their duration. Max 
Muller assumes for the three first of his four strata of Vedic literature, in 
order to avoid a too extravagant estimate, a minimum of two hundred years. 
But it is easy to see that this estimate is far beloAy the minimum ©f the 
possible period during which in India a department of literature could take 
its rise, reach perfection, become obsolete and die" out to give place finally to 
a thoroughly new departure. I maiptain that a minimum of a thousand years 

Ind. Ant., Vol. 23, pages 248-249. 

, t This is Whitney’s limit; W’eber’s was 1500 15 . C. ; Professor Max-Miiller’s 1200 15 . C. and 
Dr. M. Hang’s, between 2400 — 2000 B.^t. 

•t Ind. Ant., Vol. 23] page 138. 
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must rather betaken for such a process, which, in the conditions that prevailed 
in ancient India, was of necessity a very slow one, especially when we take 
into consideration that in historical times the literature of the classical period 
remained for more than a thousand years nearly unaltered.” 

In 1894 and 1895'" the theories set forth by Professor Jacobi and the late 
Mr. Tilak were subjected to a vehement examination by Dr, Whitney and 
Dr.' Thibaut. Dr. Whitney concluded “that nothing has been brought 
forward, either by him (Tilak) or by Jacobi, that has force to change the 
hitherto current views of Hindu antiquity.” 

The examination by Whitney was in the main destructive. Dr. Thibaut 
re-examined the Vedic passages (first brought to notice by Dr. Weber) and 
concluded 9 I do not in general wish to contest what Professor Biihler says 
about the probability of Vedic culture and literature reaching back to a more 
remote past than has hitherto been generally assumed. But I must adhere to 
my contention that — with the possible exception of Krittikas heading the old 
list of Nakshatras — no astronomical datum has so far been pointed out in 
Vedic literature, which leads back further than the period when the winter 
solstice was in Sravishthas.” 

In 1903 the late Mr. Tilak published a more ambitious, if less satisfying, 
work, “ The Arctic Horae in the Vedas”, in which he sought to establish that 
the beginnings of Aryan civilization dated back several thousand years before 
the oldest Vedic period, that there were many passages in the Rig Veda, which 
disclosed the polar attributes of the Vedic deities, that the date of primitive 
Aryan life went back to the commencement of the post-glacial epoch, which 
recent researches had brought down to 8000 B.C. and that though the 
oldest Vedic period — about 4500 B.C. — did not go so far back, the oldest 
Vedic texts contained reminiscences of a time when the ancestors of the 
Vedic Rishis lived in the Arctic regions. His interpretation of the Vedic 
texts which he brought forward as evidence did not find acceptance among 
scholars and the trenchant criticisms of Mr. R. Swaminatha Aiyar of Madras 
in ‘ the Indian Review ’ exposed the weakness of the theory so elaborately set 
forth by Mr. Tilak. 

In 1904 Dr. Thibaut re-examined the question of Vedic antiquity and 
summed up saying,! “ It may be safely concluded that the Brahmaua lite- 
rature existed in India about 1200 — 1000 B.C. From this it may be safely 
assumed that the stage of civilization which is reflected in the hymns of 
the Rigveda goes -back to, perhaps, 1800 B.C. Anything more definite 
than this we can at present hardly assert.’*-’ 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. 24, pages 85 — too and 361 — 369. 
t “ The Hindustan Ueview", JaTi. 1904. 
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More recently, Professors A. A. Macdoneil and A. II. Keith in their 
“ Vedic Index ” f 1912) and Professor Keith in his scholarly translation of 
the Taittiriya Samhita in the H. O. S, (1914) have considered the value of 
all researches bn this question, including the mention of Mitra, Vanina and 
the Nasatyas in the inscriptions of Boghaz-Keui (1400 B.C.). Theip view 
may be thus summarised : There is no cogent ground for fixing any date for 
the Rigveda older than 1200 B.C., which is a reasonable period to assame 
hiving regard to the extraordinary similarities of Avestan and Vedic and 
the probability that Avestan is not very ancient. With regard to Brahmana 
literiture, Professor Keith concludes: The Brahmana portions of 
Xaittiriya Samhita must be reckoned among the older Brahmana texts, 
eatlier than the Satapatha or. Jaiminiya. or the Kaushitaki, not to mention 
the later texts, parallel probably with the Maitrayani and the Kathaka and 
perhaps also with the Panchavimsa, but probably later than the Aitareya. 
The Taittiriya Samhita as a collection is not later than, say, 600 B.C. and 
it is reasonable to believe that the date is earlier by at least a centur}/. 
l^urther than this we have no right to go with any assurance and if we 
assign the Brahmana portions of the Samhita to a date much; anterior to 
800— 700 'B.C. , it must be purely on hypothetical grounds. On the other 
hand a date later than 600 B.C. is very unlikely. The mantra portions of 
the Taittiriya Samhita are no doubt earlier but their date, is wholly indetermi- 
nate; for they; must contain, apart from Rigveda borrowings, much that, is 
traditional and w'as old at the time when -the Taittiriya Samhita came into 
being,.* 

In their ‘Vedic Index’ Professors Macdoneil and Keith have in the main 
accepted the contentions of Dr. Thibaut as set forth by him in the ‘ Indian 
Antiquary’ (Vol. 24). Nevertheless they are of opinion that the earliest 
portions of Vedic literature cannot be earlier than 1200 B.C, and that ‘it 
seems unwise unduly to press back the date of Vedic literature.’! Their 
chief reason for bringing down the antiquity of Vedic literature to a very 
much later period than Dr. Thibaut appears to be what has been urged by 
Professor Rapson.f Thus : ‘The most ancient literatures of the two peoples 
— ^the Indian Rigveda, possibly as early as 1200 B.C. and the Persian 
Avestcr; dating, from the time of Zoroaster, probably about 660-583 B. C., 
afford no conclusive evidence from which it is possible to estimate the 
distance of time which separates them from the period of unity ; but an 
examination of the two languages seems to indicate that the common speech 

* Vide Vol. 18. H.O.S., pp. clx, etc. 

't “The Vedic Index” Art Nakshatra. 

t ‘‘Ancient India,” pages 30-31. 

7 
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from which they are derived did not differ materially from that of the 
Rigveda, since Avestan forms are, from the etymological point of view, 
manifestly later than Vedic forms and may generally be deduced from them 
by the application of certain well-ascertained laws of phonetic change. It 
may be inferred, then, that the Aryan migration into India took place during 
a period which is separated by no long interval from the date of the earliest 
Indian literature.’ 

So also Dr. Macdonell in his Vedic Reader ‘ The language of the 
Avesta, if it were known at a stage some five centuries earlier, could scarcely 
have differed at all from that of the Rigveda. Hence the Indians could not 
have separated from the Iranians much sooner than 1300 B.C. But, accord- 
ing to Prof. Jacobi, the separation took place - before 4500 B.C. In that 
case we must assume that the Iranian and the Indian languages remained 
practically unchanged for the truly immense period of over 3000 years. 
We must thus rest content with the moderate estimate of the thirteenth 
century B.C. as the approximate date for the beginning of the Rigvedic 
period.’ 

The affinity between the Vedic and the Avestan languages (or dialects) 
and the admittedly late date of the Avesta cannot, I think, be conclusive or 
even adequate evidence. One dialect remains almost unchanged for 
centuries, while its sister dialect, under other historic and climatic surroundings, 
changes almost beyond recognition in the same period. The same dialect 
remains little changed for several centuries but at one period of history under- 
goes changes and modifications which materially affect not simply its 
vocabulary, but even its grammatical elements. Tamil, for instance, has 
little changed during the last twelve centuries. Tamil, even as a literary 
dialect, has existed from before the Christian era; its sister dialect, Malayalam 
is of recent growth. ‘Classical Sanskrit has remained essentially unaltered, 
during the long period of nearly twenty-five centuries in which it has been 
employed, first as the language of the educated classes and of literature, and 
later, down to the present day, as the common means of communication 
between learned men in India’ * The fact seems to be that the growth of 
languages or of even dialects of the same stock is not uniform. If the Avestan 
remained little altered 4rom 1200 B.C. to 600 B.C., it might very w6ll have 
so continued from 3000 or 2000 B.C. 

Dr. Thibaut’s theory is based on an examination of some suggestive 
passages of the Brahmanas, and his constructive criticism is a scholarly 
contribution towards the elucidation of th6 question of Vedic antiquity. It 
struck me, however, that he had not taken irfto account some tether Brah- 
* Rapson’s ‘Ancient India,’ p. 12. 
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manic passages, which would materially modify his conclusions. I accord- 
ingly wrote a thesis on this question and sent it to Professor A. A. Macdonell 
of the Oxford University, requesting him to place it before the International 
Oriental Congress, which was to have sat at Oxford in September 1915. The 
Congress did not come off owing to the war; but at my request the learned 
Professor kindly sent me a criticism embodying his chief objections to my 
position. His criticism showed the weak points in my thesis. I revised. my 
paper in the light of his criticisms and sent it to the first Oriental Conference 
at Poona in 1919, with a summary which was published by it. I now offer 
it in the hope that it may attract the attention and critical scrutiny of Vedic 
scholars. 

SECTION II. 

The Indian Lunar Zodiac. 

There are two sets of astronomical data which have been pressed into 
service for determining the age of Vedic civilization. One of them relates 
to the statements about months, seasons, solstices and the year in the 
Brahmanas. This will be dealt w'ith in the sequel. The other relates to the 
Nakshatra system of the Brahmanas and the positions assigned to the several 
asterisms in that system. Sanskritists of the school of Prof. Macdonell 
deprecate any attempt to determine the age of the Brahmanas on the 
latter set of data. Prof. Macdonell writes to me, “ The origin of the 
Nakshatras is an unsolved mystery and so long as this is the case con- 
jectures based on their original signification must remain without value as 
proof of any theory. ” Similarly Dr. A. B. Keith writes ^ that in the 
absence of any evidence as to the real origin of the Nakshatras the priority 
of Krittikas has been insoluble. But the Babylonian hypothesis of their 
origin t still remains the most plausible. 

These scholars" would appear to hold that it is probable that the Vedic 
Indians borrowed the Nakshatra scheme with Krittika 1 heading the list 
from Babylon and that they might have borrowed it several centuries after 
the scheme was first devised in Babylonia. If so what is the good of saying 
that the first place assigned to Krittika pointed to about 2300 B.C. ? That 
antiquity could be predicated of the country in which the scheme was first 
born ; i* would be no evidence for the country which borrowed it, unless 
we could be sure when it was so borrowed; and there is nothing to prevent 
us from supposing that the Vedic Indians could not have borrowed it 
centuries after it had sprung in the country of its birth. 

♦ J. R. A. S., Jan. 1917, pp. 135-13G. 

t Is it not rather ‘ the hypothesis df their Rabyloiiian origin ’ ? 

t I omit the number signs for brevity. 
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[t was Weber who started the theory of the '-Babylonian origin of the 
Indian Nakshatra systepr. In vain did Max Muller try to show that the 
theory ‘ could not stand the test of the most forbearing criticism!. ’ Whitney 
disposed of such attempts in one sweeping condemnation : I hold it as 

alone, probable that they (the Hindus) received the system froni abroad with 
Krittika at its head. I know of no modern scholar whose ! opinion is of 
any. value that holds and has endeavoured to show the contrary. ” 

Where Max Muller failed, it is rash for me to venture. I have however 
tried to sum up this question in an article published in the ‘ Indian 
Antiquary’*' to which I may refer the inquisitive reader. The following 
points among others will have to be cleared up before this theory can be 
allowed to interfere with the evidence of the Vedic texts. 

1. What are the Babylonian names of the (27 or 28) Nakshatras ? 

2. How many single stars did the Babylonians count in the asterisms 
corresponding to Krittika? Seven as in the Brabmana t and -ihow many 
in the other (26 or 27) asterisms ? 

3. The words Aghasu and Arjunyoh in R. V. (X-35-13) imean. ‘ on- the 
days when the moon was in conjunction with Magha and Phalguni. Were 
the days denoted similarly in Babylonia ? 

4. Were the months in Babylonia designated, at least optionally, by 
the asterism at or near which the moon becomes full ? 

5. Did the Babylonian year commence from ' the winter solstice, at 
least as an alternative arrangement ? 

5. Why is there no trace in Brahmana literature of the solair Signs, 
the ram, the bull, etc., or their pictorial representations, or of the 'week-days; 
or of the equinoctial year, which are the most marked characteristics of the 
Babylonian scheme ? I 

Perhaps Hommel or Lehmann-Hampt has answered these questions 
satisfactorily in the German periodicals. I have not seen their contributions. 
T presume they are as competent authorities on the Vedas as they perhaps 
are on Assyriology. Prof. Keith will be doing Indian students a . service 
if he will place before them the researches of these theorist^, and knswfer 
these questions with the evidence on which the answers are based. Meanv 
while Indians cannot help feeling that it is all camouflage, an ingenious 
device to shut Out a whole^ class of evidence. 

* June 1919. 

t Taitt : Sam. IV, ^-5-1 : Taitt. Br, 111,1^4-1; Taitt. Ekagni. K. I, 9-7, also Sat. Br. 
1 1-1-7. 

J From about 2300 B.C. the .kccadians of Babylonia used a regular calendar, with a week of 
7 days and a yeai of 12 months named after the twelve "Zodiacal signs. Chambers’ ‘Encyclop., 
Chronology’. 
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SECTION III. 

Krittika among the asterisms, 

{a) Taittiriya Brahmana. 

Wherever the asterisms are mentioned in the Vedas, Krittika heads the 
list.* Taittiriya Brahmana (I-1-2-1) expressly states that Krittika as the 
mouth of the asterisms: ^cfire^T; i What can be the meaning of 

the first place thus assigned to Krittika ? Why should it be called the motith? 

Weber, a pioneer among European Orientalists, sought to find an answer. 
In far later times, that is in the fifth century A.D., the asterismal series was 
made to commence with AWini, because the vernal equinox coincided with 
the first point of Asvini. From this Weber concluded that the asterisms 
were reckoned from Krittika because Krittika coincided with the V.E. at the 
time of the Brahmanas. Krittika w^as really at the V.E. at that time, as I 
shall try to show ; but equinoxes had no place in their system and so they 
had no means of connecting the two. 

It was easy to see that this conjectural explanation was wrong for the simple 
reason that there is nowhere in Brahmana literature any recognition of the 
equinoxes. The term Vishiivat, which in later Sanskrit denoted the equinox, 
was used in the Brahmanas to designate the central day of a year — long- 
sacrificial session called gavamayana, when the sun, at least in the original 
scheme^ had reached the highest point in the heavenly circuit, which corre- 
sponds to the summer solstice. t It was not therefore difficult for Dr. Thibaut 
to show, that the analogy of Asvini was not applicable to Krittika. He 
wrote, “We must also disabuse our minds of the notion of the 
equinoxes having been of any importance for the Hindus previous to the in- 
fluence of Greek Astronomy. The fact that the sun rises due east is not 
easily remarked, nor that day and night are of just the same length. But 
in solstices the sun stands highest or lowest, the days are longest or shortest. 
In India, at any rate, the vernal equinox does not, in any way, mark an im- 
portant point in the revolution of the seasons. So equinoxes or anything 
connected with them are nowhere in Vedic literature referred to either 
directly or indirectly.” 

Again, “ the Nakshatras’ beginning with Krittikas is said to recognize 
the Vf E. as having once lain in Krittikas. The analogy of Asvini will not 
do. The importance attached to a beginning with the V. E. was entirely due 
to foreign — Greek — influence. Later on only, in technical Indian astronomy, 
vhhuvat came to denote the equinoctial day.” 1 

R'/tle Atharva Veda XIX-7. Taitti. Sam. IV-4-10 : Taitt. Br. I-5-1-2 and III-M-G. etc. 
t Aitareyji Br : 18-8, Taitf. Br. 1-2-3 and 4. 

t Indian Ant., Vol. 24, 
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Weber’s conjecture had thus to be given up. What then could have 
been the reason for the precedence of Krittika in the Vedic lists ? Western 
scholars — such of them as cared to trouble themselves with this question — fell 
back on the theory of Whitney — -that Krittika was the first asterism among 
the Babylonians * and that the Indians took it over blindly. Whether the 
Babylonians had an asterismal series beginning with Krittika was not proved. 
Hommel endeavoured to prove it ; but his theory was not found acceptable. 
At wbat time the Indians borrowed the scheme from Babylonia, whether in 
the third millennium B.C. or later, there was no evidence to show. All the 
same the Indians, it was held, must have borrowed from Babylon. Whitney’s 
presumption has carried the day. 

Another tentative suggestion was offered by the late Dr. Fleet — that the 
Krittika held its place at the head of the asterisms fort none but ritual and 
astrological reasons. Professor Keith welcomed the suggestion as he thought 
that if this should be .proved it would put an eiui to ‘ much useless conjecture 
as to the date of the Rig-Veda.’t The evidence, however, did not material- 
ise. Meanwhile, there was something to be said in favour of the suggestion. 
There was an extract from Garga by .Somakara on the Vedanga, which stated 
that for purposes of calculation. Sravishtha. was the first but in rituals Krit- 
tika was the first. In Garga’s time the calendar in vogue, though getting out 
of date, was that of the Vedanga, according to which the year began with 
the sun at Sravishtha at the W. S.; but in all Vedic rites, such as the 
Chayana or the nakshatreshti the rites commenced with the mantras to 
Krittika. So we do even to-day. This does not mean that the Vedic texts 
arbitrarily pitched upon Krittika as the first or that its precedence was 
merely a ritual caprice. The Brahmanas had a reason ; it is given in 
Taitt. Brah. I — 5-2. But like many other observations of tljese Brahma- 
vadins it looks a little paradoxical and it was on this ground voted a ritual 
absurdity. Let us see whether there is no sense behind the paradox. The 
passage runs thus : i 

‘The Deva-nakshatras are one thing and the Yama-nakshatras are different. 
Krittika is the first and Visakhii is the last ; these are the Deva-nakshatras. 
Anuradha is the first and Apabharani, the last ; these are the Yama-nakshatras. 
Those which are Deva-fiakshatras revolve south. Those that are -Yama- 
nakshatras revolve north.’ 

Or the Arabians. The first asterism among the Arabians corresponded to AsvinI and indi- 
cated the fifth century A,D‘. That did not matter to Whitney. I'idc Colebrooke’s Mis. Essays, 
Vol. II, pp. 332 ct seq. 

t J. R. A. S., ,Jan. 1917, p. 13.5. 

f Vide my paper on the ‘ Solar signs ’ — fyj..M.S., Vol. XII, p, 71, 
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The twenty-seven nakshatras of the ecliptic are here divided into two 
sets — those of the Deva-loka and those of the Yama-lo.ka and Krittika. being 
the first nakshatra of the Devaloka is spoken of as the first nakshatra. Both 
in Vedic and post-Vedic literature the Deva-loka is held to be in the north and 
the Yama-loka in the south.* If the asterisms from Krittika to Visakha are 
called Deva-nakshatras, the only possible meaning to be attached to such a 
statement is that these asterisms lie in the northern portion of the ecliptic. 
Similarly the Yama-nakshatras lie in the southern half. What then did the 
Brahmavadins mean by adding, immediately after, that the Deva-nakshatras 
revolve south and the Yama-nakshatras revolve north ? The obvious explana- 
tion is that the Deva-nakshatras revolve south in the Deva region and the 
Yama-nakshatras revolve north in the Yama region. We have simply to un- 
derstand the expressions before and before The 

ellipsis is most natural and would easily occur to even a casual reader. So 
has the passage been understood both by Sayana and Bhatta Bhaskara, neither 
of whom can possibly be suspected of knowing for what evidential purposes 
the passage might be utilized. 

Sayana explains it thus : 

5 ’TTr-S'frKcT. Bhatta Bhaskara thus : — 

2Trf55>:Fi; Ilf ■ 

“ The Vedic Index ” writes with reference to this passage, “ The Brilh- 
mana treats the former series as south and the latter as north. But this has 
no relation to facts and can only be regarded as a ritual absurdity.” Does 
this passage speak of the Deva-nakshatras as located in the south or the Yama- 
nakshatras, in the north ? The very names Deva-nakshatras and Yama- 
nakshatras unambiguously indicate that the former are situated in the north 
and the latter in the south. But the former revolve dakshinena, that is to say 

* For Deva-loka, Vide Sukla-yaj. Sam. IX— 35 and 36; Taitt. Sam. V— 2 — 1; Taitt. 
Br. II — 1 — 3. For Yama or Pitri-loka, Vide Taitt. Sam. V — 5 — 9 ; VI — 6 — 7 ; Br. Up. Ill 9 21. 

1 Bhatta Bhaskara adds “ . ... ’’—that some are of opinion that 

the passage refers to the laying of the naksliatra-bricks in Agni-chayana, the bricks representing 
the Deva-nakshatras from Krittika being laid south of the Svayamdtrinna from east to west and 
the YamA-nakshatra bricks from Anfiradha to ApabharanI being continued to the north of the 
svayamatrinna. This interpretation is rightly rejected. For these reasons ; {ci) The anuvdka 
treats of nakshatreshti and not ishtakopczdhd/ia. (b) ‘Fariyanti’ (revolve) cannot be stretched 
to mean ‘upadhiydnte’ (are laid), (c) The order of upadhdna (Taitt. Sam. IV-4-10) is just the 
reverse of the natural order of the asterisms in the heavens, the asterismal circuit being represented 
on the altar, upside down, whereby west bocomes east and north becomes south ; so that even 
the upadhana ceremony of the nakshntra-ishtakds indirectly confirms the location of the Deva- 
nakshatras in the northern half of the ecliptic and that of the Yama-nakshatras in the southern 
half. 
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devalokam-dakshinena, to the south of the Deva-loka where they lie, Sirnilarly 
the Yama-nakshatras revolve to the north of the Yama-loka. * What the 
passage means and says is, not that the Deva-nakshatras lie south but that they 
revolve south, that is, in the southern portion of the Deva-loka where they 
are situated. Similarly of the Yama-nakshatras, 

Prof. A. A, Macdonell, in his review of my original thesis, wrote “ It 
is clear that the passage of the Taittiriya Brahmana cited merely divides 
the two sets of nakshatras between the Deva and the Yama lohas. Beyond 
thiS' it tells us absolutely nothing and certainly has nothing to do with the 
equinoxes. ” That the Brahmanas did not recognize the equinoxes : and 
consequently' could not connect the ecliptical asterisms with the equinoxes 
I have made sufficiently clear. But does the passage say nothing more than 
that one set belongs to the Deva-loka and the other to Yama-loka ? Even 
so and if left with it, it would, according to all tradition from Vedic times 
downwards, imply (1) that the nakshatras here treated of are not all the 
stars in the heavens but the asterisms marking the ecliptical divisions, (2) and 
that one set, Krittika to Visakha lie in the Deva-loka, that is, in the northern 
portion of the ecliptic, and the other set, in the southern. But the passage 
does add something more — that the former set revolve south and the other, 
revolve north — that is to say, in their respective hemispheres. To ignore 
the obvious import of this passage without even alluding to the interpretation 
of the scholiasts does not bespeak the impartiality of critical scholarship. 

Though the passage has thus been hanged with a bad name, attempt- 
have not been wanting to extract some unwarrantable inferences therefrom. 
In the Yajyanuvakyas of the nakshatreshti given in Taitt. Br. III-l, the 
praise of PaurnamasI occurs after the praise of the Deva-nakshatras and of 
the Amavasya, after that of the Yama-nakshatras, evidently because the 
paurnamasI is sacred to the devas {vide Taitt. Sam. 111-5-1 ; Vn-5-6-14) and 
the amavasya, sacred to the pitris presided over by Yama (c/. 

Taitt. Sam. V-5-9). From this and also from their numerical correspondence, 
Weber jumps to the conjecture that “ in the Brahmana period, they were 
distinguished as ‘Deva’ and ‘Yama’, the fourteen lucky asterisms being 
probably associated with the waxing and the fourteen unlucky, with 
the waning moon ”. ‘ The Vedic Index ’ echoes this when iV^ writes 

“Taitt. Br. I. 5-2-7 divides them into deva and pitri nakshatras, corresponding 
with Taitt. Br. III-l, where the days of the light half of the month and 
those of the dark half are equated with the nakshatras.” The equation is 
modified by Weber with a ‘ probably ’ in liis characteristic manner; it comes 

* C/. the expression (Taitt. Sam. V-3-4) the food^ being placed to the 

south of the eater, a practice observed by orthodox Brahmans even to-day. 
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out unmitigated in ‘ The Vedic Index.’ Do these passages imply that the 
days of the light fortnight occur ow /37 under the deva-nakshatras and those of 
the dark half under the yama-nakshatras or that the Brahmavadins thought 
so ? It would be more legitimate to infer that the purnima occurred in the 
middle of the month and amavasya closed the month. 

The passages so far examined would strike all unbiassed critics as 
implying that the asterisms of the ecliptic were divided into two sets, thatthoee 
from.Krittika to Visfikha marked the northern half of the ecliptic and the 
rest, the southern half, and that the whole series appropriately began with the 
first of the deva-nakshatras, Krittika at the east point which was the 
dividing point of the two halves and marked the commencement of the 
asterismal series. 

(6) S AT APAT HA BrAHMANA. 

This position of the Krittikas as coinciding with the east point in the 
Brahmanic period is explicitly stated by another Brahrnana passage (Sat. 
Br. II. 1-3), where it is said that the Krittikas do not deviate from the east, 
while all the other nakshtaras do. The passage runs thus : — - 

etc. 

The late S. B. Dikshit who drew' attention to the passage wrote, “ Since 
in popular language all nakshatras rise in the east and set in the west, 
we cannot understand the above description of Krittikas in the popular sense; 
for in that case their appearance in the east cannot be contrasted with the 
other nakshatras. We .must therefore interpret the passage to mean that the 
Krittikas were always seen due east, while the other nakshatras were observed 
to the right or left of this point. Translated into modern astronomical 
language, this means a great deal. It means that in those days the Krittikas 
were on the equator or that their declination was nil, when the passage w'as 
composed.”* 

This is almost literally a paraphrase of Sayana’s commentary on this 
passage, which runs thus 

‘ rttTTf ^TT ’ “ 50 ” “ STT-^TT: ” *, 

It is regrettable that Dikshit did not acknowdedge his indebtedness to 
Sayana. Perhaps he did not consult Sayana, 

The “Vedic In4ex ” observes : “The passage in the Sat. Br. that 
the Krittikas do not swerve from the east is held by S- B. Dikshit to point 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXIV, August. 

8 
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to about 3000 B.C. It is inadequate to support such a conclusion.” How 
it is inadequate is explained by Professor Macdonell in his review of my 
thesis. He writes : “ The passage cited by Mr. Dikshit cannot reasonably 

be given the interpretation accorded by him, seeing that it has never been so 
interpreted by tradition and it is most implausible to assume that an obser- 
vation of this kind was made at a very early date when so far as we can find, 
tlif? yedic observation of phenomena of the sky was extremely rudimentary. 
To attribute such an observation to men who did not even guess the precession 
of the equinoxes is paradoxical.” The first part of the criticism is incorrect 
in the face of Sayana’s interpretation. 

The passage says distinctly and unambiguously that Krittika does noi 
swerve from the east. Fairness requires us to presume that the Brahma- 
vadins meant something by it ; and the contrasting of this nakshatra with 
the rest can possibly mean only one thing — that Krittika was then due east, 
Suddha prachyam as Sayana puts it, and the other asterisms lay either to the 
north or the south of this point on account of vikshepa (their celestial latitude). 
The technical term vikshepa brought in by Sayana may be held to be too ad- 
vanced for the Brahmana epoch, like the modern expression “declination nil” 
used by Dikshit. But this cannot affect or modify what the passage means 
in itself. The determination of celestial latitudes and longitudes is not quite 
necessary for simply dividing the ecliptic into a northern and a southern half. 

Nor is a knowledge of the precession of the equinoxes necessary for this 
purpose. The passage does not profess to say ‘ At the present time, Kritti- 
ka is due east ; the other asterisms also either were or could be at the east 
point, in the course of precession It must be remembered that the passage 
is an arthavdda intended to show how^ it is auspicious to set up the sacred 
fires when the moon is in conjunction with Kfittika and the passage says 
that the steadfastness of this asterism in always lying due east (which the 
Brahmanas recognize as an auspicious direction, as it is so recognized among 
us to this day) while the others deviate from this position is an augury for 
the stability of the yafamdna’s fortunes. It is not easy to understand why 
people who had no idea of the precession of the equinoxes or of the slow 
change of the position of the asterisms of the ecliptic could not have observed 
and noted that a certain abterism was in their days at or near the east |)oint. 

It must also be noted that the Brahmavadins could not have had suffi- 
cient data for guessing the precession. If, as we should assume, they were the 
first in India to observe the position of the sun at the winter or the summer 
solstice, it would take centuries before its departure from this position becomes 
donsiderable enough to attract notice and examination ; and instances of several 
departures of this kind, separated frofn one another by centuries, should be 
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necessary to suggest precession. Even at a far later period when Indian 
astronomers had profited by the Yavana system, there were differences of 
opinion regarding the nature of the precession. 

Some Indian astronomers held the theory of a complete revolution of 
the colures ; others affirmed merely a libration of the equinoctial points. ; How 
on earth could the BrahmavMins have guessed the precession of the equinoxes 
if they were the first observers of the sky in Aryan India to note the positioja« 
of the sun and the several asterisms ? If the Brahmavadins had no records 
or traditions of an earlier position of the solstices or the asterisms and if 
they had therefore no possible chance of the idea of a regressive movement 
of the solstices being suggested to them, should they be supposed to have 
been incapable of noting the cardinal points and determining the position of 
the asterisms with reference to these points ? 

What was required to be known was what the cardinal points of direc- 
tion were and whether a certain well -recognized asterism rose due east or to 
the north or south of it. The Brahmanas show that in their time not only 
had the four cardinal points been determined and fixed, but that the four 
intermediate points also of the compass had been noted and recognized — 
vide for instance, Sukla-yajus-samhita, which, in XXIV^ — 26, mentions the 
four quarters and the four intermediate quarters. Taitt. Samhita (II-4-9-2) 
presses for a familiar illustration the fact that the diks are four and the avdn- 
tra-disds are four. Students of Brahmana literature need not be told that 
the ^rst thing with which the Brahmavadins concern themselves in their 
several Srduta rites is, in what season a particular rite should be commenced 
or performed, under what nakshatra (that is, the day in which the moon is 
in conjunction with it) should it be begun and what directions are auspicious 
for the several component parts of the rite. Ait. Br. (1-3-14,)* for example, 
recommends the north-east {udichl-prdchl) for Somopdvahamna as an in- 
vulnerable {apardjitd) direction and supports the point with a legend, in the 
usual manner of a Brahmana. Sat. Br. (XIII-4-2-15) recommends the 
N.-E. fof the setting free of the asvamedha horse. Could not then the 
Brahmanas be held to have some idea of what they said, when they spoke of 
east or west or of the sun turning north or south or of an asterism not 
swervipg from the east ? As Prof. Max Muller ‘’observes, t “ The moon 
progressing from night tonight and coming successively in contact with 
certain stars was like the finger of a clock coming in contact with one 
figure after another. All that they were concerned .with was the twenty- 

* Sayana prefaces his explanation of tMs passage thus : 

t Preface to the IV Vol, of the Rigveda, 2nd. Edn. 
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seven celestial stations which, after being once traced . out by the moon, 
were fixed like so many mile-stones for determining the course of all 
the celestial travellers that could be of any: interest for signs and for seasons 
and for days and years. Any circle divided into twenty-seven sections or 
any twenty-seve.n poles planted in a circle at equal distances round a house 
would answer the purpose of a primitive observatory. All that was wanted 
tq be known' was between which pair of poles the moon or the sun was visible 
at their rising or setting, the observer occupying the same central position 
every day. Our notions of astronomy Cannot be too crude and imperfect if 
we wish to understand the first beginnings in the .reckonings of days and 
seasons and years and I doubt whether a profound knowledge of astronomy 
is not an impediment rather than a help to the historian of the early days of 
astronomical discovery.” 

Even with such a primitive circle of observation and such rudimentary^ 
notions of the movements of the moon, the sun and the asterisms (and the 
state of societ}' even at an earlier period — that of the Rigveda — discloses greater 
intellectual capacity) it should have been possible for the Brahmavadins to 
note the cardinal points of what Prof. Max Muller calls a “primitive observa- 
tory”. When the Brahmavadins speak of the sun having reached the southern- 
most point and turning north or its having reached the northern-most and 
turning south, ^ we must presume that they had fixed these points in 
their “primitive observatory”. With the cardinal points thus fixed the aste- 
risms also and the sections represented by them severally should have been 
marked therein. All this, as Prof, , Max Muller points out, could be carried 
out by a shepherd watching the skies for practical signs of changes in the 
weather. It would be unfair to suppose that such, a feat was difficult of accorn-r 
plishment by generations of Brahmavadins w'hose chief work in life appears to 
have been to regulate their rites by the seasons and the position of the sun 
and the moon in the Zodiac. The asterisms in the part of the Zodiac 
circle, above the line t joining the east and west points would have been 
appropriately called the Deva-Nakshatras and those in the lower half, the 
Yama-Nakshatras; and in this rough scheme of asterisms making up the 
Zodiac, the position of Krittika should have coincided with the East. • Some 
such thing should be presupposed if the expressions. East, North- Eas|', etc,, 
or the sun turning north or south, so often met with in the^ Brahrrianas are 

* Vida for instance Aitti. Br. IV — 18th ; Sat. Br. II— 1 — 3 ; Kaush : Br. XIX— 3rd and Taitt. 
Sam. 11—4 — 1 — 26; where the expressions ‘Ytrcia Mtfrrwg — -atartate' ' dakshindvartate' 'iidang 
avartsyan,' dakshinavarlyan ' /lyang- raslimibhih are predicated of the sun* 

yir. il. G. Tilak’s forced interpretation of expressions like these has been rightly rejected by Dr 
Thibaut. 

t The distance between Krittika and Visalfha^s within 180*^ (212°-^38'-’, = 174'^)., 
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to have any meaning at all. Conception of a retrograde movement of the 
cplures, which is impossible in the absence of a series of observations 
extending over centuries and recorded or traditionally handed down, does 
liot appear to be indispensable for the construction of a practical Zodiac 
scheme like the one sketched above. 

Max Muller observes, “To judge from their much later performances the 
Brahmans in the twelfth century B-C. had no means for observing wjtb. 
astronomical accuracy the solstitial points, a task by no means easy even at 
the present day.” Whitney and Thibaut have also observed that minuteness 
and accuracy of astronomical observation never existed in India; and Dr. 
Thibaut has urged that people who at the time of the Vedanga Jyotisha were, 
unable to find out that a solar year of 366 days was too long by about 
of a day could not have accurately fixed the sun’s place among the asterisms: 
of the Zodiac at the winter solstice. There is great force in these contentions. 
But the Brahmavadins do not appear to have attempted the determination 
of the exact solstitial day. Their years and their months were lunar and it 
was enough for them, if their lunar year was, by occasional intercalation, 
brought approximately near the time when the sun turned towards the north 
and the solstitial day can be determined with approximate accuracy if as 
pointed, by Varahamihira in his Brihat-Samhita '* we observe some distant 
point in the horizon where the sun rises or sets or note the changes in the 
position of the shadow of a pole placed at the centre of a big circle (chhaya — ■ 
pravesa- — hirgama). An error within four degrees from the true solstitial 
shadow may be conceded for the naked eye. But such an error will not 
materially affect long periods of antiquity or the approximate accuracy of the 
fbur cardinal and the four intermediate points, wherein the Brahmavadins 
located the several asterisms in their primitive observatory. 

The ‘ Vedic Index’ remarks anent this passage of the Sat. Br. “Its 
lack of trustworthiness as a chronological guide is increased by Baudhayana 
Srauta Sutra (18-5) which has a similar notice, coupled with another which,, 
accordingly to Barth, would only be true somewhere in or after the sixth 
century A.D., the equinoctial point being placed between Chitra and Svati, 
which in that early period were both very much north of the equator.” At 
the risk ^of repetition I may state here that (Jhitra wais on the equinox about 
285 A.D. The longitude of Svati is generally given as 199°. There is a 
distance of 19 degrees (or 16 degrees according to others) between Chitra and 
Svati. Allowing 72 years for a degree of precession, we are- carried back to 
1083 B.C. (72x19—285) or 867 Jl.C. (72 x 1 6— 285), for the time when 
Svati was on the equinox. So^any time between 285 A.D. and 1083 B.C., 


* Brihat. Sam. III-3. ■ 
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the colure may be said to have lain between Chitra and SvMi. Baudhayana 
Could very well refer like other Sulba-Sutrakarars both to the earlier dig- 
nirnaya of the Brahmana epoch {i.e., Krittika as indicating the east point) 
and the later direction Chitrd-Svdtyoh . anterena. In these circumstances it 
is difficult to see how the sixth century A.D. of Barth comes in or how the 
mention by ' Baudhayana, of the colure passing between Chitra and Svati 
Li'auld affect the trustworthiness of the earlier mention in the Brahmanas of 
Krittika not swerving from the east. ‘The Vedic Index ’ observes, ‘Even if 
the nakshatra of Krittikas be deemed to have been chosen because of its 
coincidence with the vernal equinox, Whitney and Thibaut are prepared to 
regard it as no more than a careless variant of the date given by the Jyotisha.” 
Dr. Thibaut* writes “ What may be the meaning of the fact that the oldest 
lists of Nakshatras begin with Krittikas we shall consider later on.” After 
discussing other points, he reverts to this point and says “ I said that I should 
revert later on to the fact of Krittikas heading the oldest lists of Nakshatras. 
This fact has, it is well known, been generally understood to imply a recogni- 
tion of the vernal equinox having once lain in the Krittikas.” After pointing 
out how the analogy of Asvinyddi will not apply, he proceeds ‘ As thus there 
is no trace of a year reckoned from the equinox in the Brahmana period, there 
hardly seems a good reason for connecting the position of the Krittikas at 
the head of the old lists of nakshatras, with the vernal equinox. According 
to the system of the Brahmanas which, as we have seen, is reflected in the 
Jyotisha Vedangat the vernal equinox falls at 10° of Bharani — i.e., close to the 
Krittikas! and the latter constellation might therefore even then have been 
viewed as roughly marking the equinox. But the doctor immediately after 
rejects this hypothesis saying, “ but as the latter point or day is manifestly of 
no importance in the order of the year recognized in the Brahmanas, I, for my 
part, am unwilling to accept the interpretation of the position of the 
Krittikas”. And he concludes this part of enquiry half-heartedly ; “ It is not 
impossible that the old lists may have come from the time when the Krittikas 
marked the vernal equinox not merely approximately but accurately, that is, 
about 2300 B.C. Only we must clearly realize that in that case astrono- 
mical views must have then greatly differed from those of the Brahmana 
period — that people then must have looked on the V.E. as really jnarking 
the beginning of the year. But it is a hypothesis not directly countenanced by 

* The Ind. Ant., Vol. 24, p. 90. 

t It is this position of Dr. Thibaut that is sought to be refuted in the sequel. 

t Here Dr. Thibaut is trying to suit his theory to the Krittika segment, though he must 
have known that the Erfibrnanas in all these passages speak not of the segments h\xi of the aster- 
isms. The asterism Kvittikiias more *han Ka® fr-oin the end of the Bharani segment. 
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anything in the Vedic literature.” The doctor here argues : (1) The Brahma- 
nas, for reasons given in his essay, could not be dated earlier than the epoch 
of the Vedanga, 1200 — 1000 B.C. (2) In the period of the Brahmanas, there 
was no recognition of a year beginning with the V.E. (3) But the first place 
assigned to Krittika in the Vedic lists preserved in the Brahmanas could have, 
if at all, only come from an earlier time when an equinoctial year with 
Krittika at the V.E. was recognised. Nowhere, however, in Vedic liter- 
ature is such a year recognised. It is not therefore reasonable to conclude that 
the precedence of Krittika in the Vedic lists points to 2300 B.C. Re (1) I propose 
to show in the sequel that the age of the Brahmanas would lie between 2000 — 
2300 B.C. and that the Vedanga is a later attempt to readjust the calendar 
to about 1000 B.C. This is however anticipating. Re (2) the lists of as- 
terisms are not older than but synchronise with the epoch of the Brahmans, 
as indicated by the present tense in expressions like pariyanti and na 
chyavante in the passages of the Taittiriya Br. and Satapattha Br., already 
quoted and examined. Re (3) it is true that there is no recognition in the 
Vedas of a year beginning with the V.E. But Krittika was given the 
first place in the lists of asterisms, not because of any coincidence that might 
then have been between Krittika and the V.E. but solely because the aster- 
ismal circuit was divided into a northern or deva half and a southern or 
yama half. Krittika happened then to lie due east, that is, at the meet- 
ing point of the two halves. is the usual Brahmanic, as it was 

the post- Vedic, order and Krittika, as the first of the deva nakshatras in the 
order of the moon’s passage, came to be recognised as the first of the asterisms. 
All that was required for this purpose was to represent the asterismal path by 
a big circle with 27 poles (marking the stages of first the moon’s and subse- 
quently the sun’s heavenly circuit) and fix the cardinal points of the circle, 
mainly with the help of the time (and the corresponding poles) when the sun 
turned north or south and roughly mark the portion of the several asterisms 
between every two poles; and in this arrangement Krittika, as the first of the 
northern half, was found to be situated midway between the north and south 
points, that is, due east : no recognition of an equinoctial day or equinoctial 
year is necessary for this purpose. The doctor is obsessed by the idea sug- 
gested bj^ W^eber, which he had himself exploded, and needlessly assumes that 
it would not J)e possible to divide the ecliptical path into a northern and a 
southern half or determine the cardinal points if onl^ approximately without 
at the same time recognizing an equinoctial day (harr^y noticeable in India) 
or a year beginning with the vernal equinox. 

* The piyda-pitri jajna to the pitris on the amavasya day and the ishti to the devas on the 
next day, which militate against this order of precederi'ce has' to be explained by an arthavilda in 
Taitt. Sam. II-5-3 and in Ait. Br. III-2-15, 
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“ The Vedic Index ” urges, “ A very grave objection to this view is' its 
assumption that the sun and not the moon was then regarded as connected 
with the nakshatras ”, Here again the same confusion underlies the objection. 
There can be no doubt that it was the moon’s course from night tonight, 
thati'at first suggested the asterismal .‘mile-stones,’ though at the time of 
the Brahmanas the Vedic theologians had . sufficiently .advanced ! to note the 
asterisms in proximity to the sun.^' But it was not . the coincidence ;6f 
Kfittika with V.E. that secured for it its first place among. the asterisms 
but its being the first of the asterisms that marked the northern half of the 
ecliptical path. Once grant that the Brahmavadins had a circle representing 
the ecliptic and some rudimentary knowledge of the cardinal points about 
which they speak so profusely and it will follow that they could easily divide 
the ecliptic into a northern and. a southern half. The idea of a vernal 
equinox has been needlessly introduced into the discussion and this has. 
created all the trouble. 

(c) Mait. Up. 

This position of Krittika as coinciding with the east point is borne out 
by another passage quoted by a genuine Upanishad — the Maitrayana-Brah- 
mana*-Upanishad. It runs thus : — 

' • 

gr’tH i cr%cR arrcnffir i Mait. Up, VI— 14. 

I would translate it thus: : And thus hath it been said elsewhere. “Food 
is the generating cause of all this (multitude of living beings); and time, of 
food. The sun is the generating cause of time. The manifest form of time 
is the year which is made up of moments and the like and which consists 
of twelve parts, i.e., months. One half of this year is Agnieya (the warm half) 
and one half Varuna (watery or cold). When the sun moves front the 
beginning of Magha to half (the segment of) Sravishtha in the regular order 
(of the asterisms), it is Agneya. When the sun moves from the beginning ..of 
Sarpa, (Aslesha) to. the end of Sravishtha half, in the inverse order, it is 
Saumya. Each one (of the twelve months) consists of nine-parts with 
(reference to) the manner of its fsun’s) proceeding.” 

Short as the passage is it is full of difficulties. I subjoin a fe,W' notes to 
elucidate if not to justify my rendering. 

(1) In his critipism , of my original thesis Prof. Macdonell writes : “Apart 
from the grave doubt as to whether the passage of the Maitra. Up. bears the 

* c'f. Taitt.” Br. I-5-2-1, which says that the asteiism near the sun . should be observed 
and noted before sunrise, tt^ovyusJita-m. wihilw the stars are still visible: for when the. sun, 
rises, the nakshatras disappear. 
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rneaniilg placed upon it by the author, it is sufficient to observe that the 
passage in question occurs in the sixth section, which is obviously an addendum 
and tliat, to an Upanishad which, by reason of diction not less than content, 
is clearly far later than the period of. the Brahmanas.” 

This is true to a considerable extent. The commentator himself, as 
Max Muller has pointed out, declared the sixth and the seventh chapters of 
this Upanishad to be kkilas or supplements. Dr, Cowell was of opipi^ 
that even the earlier portion of the Upanishad dated from a late period. Max 
Muller has however urged strong reasons for concluding that the Upanishad 
including the su|)plementary prapathakas ‘points to times when what we 
call Buddhism was in the air, say the sixth century B.C.’ the very time to 
which he had always assigned the origin of the genuine and classical Upani- 
shads. This Upanishad belongs to the Maitrayanl Sakha of the Krishna Yajur- 
Veda and as stated by Dr. Cowell formed the concluding portion of a lost Jkah- 
mana of the sakha. It is very likely that the passage quoted b}- the Upani- 
shad is taken from the lost Brahmana, as quotations by the later portions of 
a siikha are generally taken from, and follow the reading of, the earlier texts 
of the same sakha. It is also well to remember that there were earlier and 
later Brahmanas, and the Brahmana of this sakha might have been one of 
the later. The passage is admittedly a quotation, presumably, from the 
Maitr. Br.; it refers to a position of the solstitial colures earlier tlian that of 
the Vedanga by several centuries and even the later portions of a genuine 
Upanishad must be centuries earlierlthan the })ost-Vedic astronomical com- 
pendium. There is nothing to prevent a later work from quoting a tradition 
of a far earlier time. The tradition quoted here carries, itself, the evidence 
of its epoch and cannot be invalidated by the comparative lateness of the w'ork 
which has quoted it. 

(2) The t&nY Agncya in the sentence is contrasted with Yanina and I 
have therefore taken the two terms to refer to the two prime divisions of the 
year, the warm and the rainy (cold). In the next sentence Agneya refers, 
I think, to a different aspect of Agni and is used in a different sense. Such 
quibbles are not foreign to the Brahmanas which, like their gods, love the 
recon dite {parohs hakam a ) . 

(.^and4). Sanmya technically means iittaray ana. The student is re- 
ferred to Vaidyanatha Dikshita’s Smriti-muktaphala under Gmhana-sndna, 
where he explains the expression of Galava-smriti thus: = 

== .Soma -is the presidin^i deity of the north and 

Agni of the south-east, '’' so that- the expressions4n«tmyrT and agneya here 

, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
* ey. The Brah^iana passage quoted by Aswaluyana — Gr. S. 1-10-16. 

Soma'*and Agni, in 'tlieir natural order, represent 

north and son 

Q 



dehote the northward and the southward course of the siiri respectivelyi 
The sentence thus means, ‘ When the sun travels from the beginning of Ma*- 
■gha to half the segment of Sfavishtha it is Dakshiliayana and when the sun 
travelsTrom the end of this half of Sravishtha segment to Aslesha it is Utta- 
fayaiici. The original literally means ‘from the beginning of Aslesha to the 
end of half the Sravishtlia segment in the inverse order,' which means ‘from 
“the* beginning of the remaining half of Sravishtlia to the end of the Aslesha 
segment’ in the natural order. Thte word utkrama in the text is obviously a 
corrupt reading for Vy utkrama which it means, at any rate, i'or the suh 
does not move from Asleslia to Pushya and so on but from Sravishtha to 
Satabhishag, etc. ^ 

(5) Navamsakam means ‘consisting of nine parts’. Vide Bhattotpala’s 

conimentary on Br. Jat. I — 9 where he says The obvious reference 

here is to of Br. Jat. I — 4, the nine nakshatra-padas which the sun 

traverses in a solar month. 

(6) Sacharakavldliam means ‘ with (reference to) the manner of its 
(the sun’s) moving.’ 

Prof. Max Muller’s translation of this passage runs thus : ‘And thus it 
has been said elsew^here : ‘ Food is the cause of all this ; time of food, and 
the sun is the cause of time. The (visible) form of time is the year, consist- 
ing of tw'elve months, made up of Nimeshas (twinkling) and other measures. 
Of the year one half (when the sun moves northward) belongs to Agni, the 
other to Varuna (when the sun moves southward). That w'hich belongs to 
Agni begins with the asterism of Magha and ends w ith half of the asterism 
of Sravishtha the sun stepping dowm nortlnvard. That which belongs to 
Soma (instead of Varuna) begins with the asterism (of Aslesha) sacred to the 
serpent and ends with half of the asterism of SravishUia, the sun stepping up 
southward. And then there (are the months) une by one, belonging to the 
year each consisting of nine-fourths of asterisms (two asterisms and a quarter 
being the twelfth part of the passage of the sun through the 27 nakshatras) 
eacli determined by the sun moving together with the asterisms ”. (S. P>. E., 
Vol. XV, p. 316.) 

A few remarks are here added to bring out the differences between the 
tw^o -renderings (1) Max Muller interprets Agneya alike in both seKtences, 
w'ith the result that we are at a loss to know why Saumya is substituted for 
Varuna. (2) He translates kramena by ‘the sun stepping dow n nortlnvard ’ 
and utkramena liy the am stepping up "southward ’. I must confess I can 
make no meaning out of tlie expressions ''the sun stepping dowm northward 
and stepping up southward.’ Moreover the contest requires vyutkramena ( = 
in the inverse order) as' the sit'n’s cdurse is not from Aslesha to Sravishtha but 
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the other way. (3) He uses the word astensm here to denote ‘ the segment 
covered by an asterism.’ The terms ‘asterism’, ‘ lunar mansion,’ ^constella- 
tion ’ are so often used indiscriminately that it will be well, in the interests 
of perspicuity, to define and restrict the application of these terms. Lunar 
mansion ’ may be made to refer to ‘ one of the 27 segments of the ecliptic 
I have however avoided this term altogether and have been using the expres- 
sion ‘ asterismal segment Constellation may be restricted to 
one-twelfth part of the ecliptic, that is, a sign or rasi. I have as a rule been 
using astensm to denote the individual nakshatras, Krittika, Rohini, etc., 
and the expression ‘asterismal -segment’ whenever I had to refer to ‘ one 
(!»f the 27 parts of the ecliptic’. (4) The expression ‘ the sun moving together 
with the asterisms ’ does not appear to me to be cjuite correct ; the aster- 
isms, in the sense in which Prof. Max Muller has used the word, that is, the 
asterismal segments, do not move ; it is the sun that apparently moves from 
one nakshatra to another. Of course the nakshatra to which the sun is 
in proximity rises and sets more or less about the time of the sun’s rising or 
setting. But this is not, I think, what Prof. Max Muller meant to say or 
what the contest seems to convey. 

These differences do not, however, affect the main point of my contention. 
Both according to him and me, the passage speaks of the year being divided 
(into tw'o halves — -the Uttarayana and Dakshinayana courses of the sun, 
Magha marking the summer solstitial point. The passage does not definitely 
state that it is the astensm Magha that so divides the two halves of the year. 
But this is the earliest determination of the positions of any of the asterisms 
earlier by at least half a segment than that of the Vedanga) ; the southern- 
most point of the ecliptic is expressly declared in this passage to be 
the middle point of the Sravishtha segment and cannot therefore be 
decisive. Moreover, as observed by Dr. Thibaut, “ Sravishtha has a cori- 
siderable northern latitude and the sun can therefore never actually 
be in that constellation nor can the heliacal rising of that constellation 
indicate the place of the sun in the ecliptic, to those who do not 
possess a very advanced astronomical and mathematical knowledge. ” 
Sravishtha being thus left out of account for any determination qf the 
W. S<, the asterism Magha must have been employed to mark the 
summer solstice. A conspicuous asterism like Magha (Regulus) is far more 
likely to be spoken of as the dividing point of the two halves of the year in 
the earliest fixation of the position of the asterisms than an imaginary point 
several degrees removed from it. 'Nor can the positions of the asterisms as 
implied by the Vedanga arrangement or the far later Revati-equinoctia? 
arrangement apply to a position eariiev by far thetn either of these. The 
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probabilities are therefore that the passage conternblates the asterism Maghii 
as markirTg the summer solstice. This, it is needless to sei}^ corresponds to 
Krittika at the east point of the ecliptic, the distance between the two 
asterisms being about 90° (129—38). It is not at all necessary to presume that 
the exact positions* of the 27 asterisms in their respective segments had all 
been determined at the time of the passage quoted. The determination of 
Ififeiongitudes and latitudes of the 27 asterisms or thoAv yoga-tards came much 
later, after contact with Alexandrian astronomy, but there is nothing to 
prevent us from holding that at the time of the Brahrnaiias it was known 
that Krittika marked the east point of the ecliptic and Maghii, the northern 
point, from which the sun turned south in its annual circuit. The quotation 
by this Upanishad would thus support the position of Krittika as pointing to 
the east point at the time of the Brahmaitas. 

Dr. Thibaut says that the Krittikas marked the east point and Magha, 
the summer solstice about 2300 B.C. This is the general opinion of 
western scholars. Dr. Schram gives 2550 B.C. The late S. B. Dikshit 
gives about 3000 B.C. Dr. Biihler’s conclusion appears to be the fairest. He 
wrote: ‘As the position of the Krittika was astronomically correct about 2500 
B.C., the observation cannot, even if the necessary allowance is made for 
errors owing to imperfect methods, be assumed to have been made later than 
about 2000 B.C. At this time the ancient Hindus must have possessed an 
astronomical science, probably very elementary yet based on scientific 
principles and on actual observation.’ 

Though Dr. Thibaut has his doubts about the position of Krittika point- 
ing to so early a date, he has admitted that at the time of the Kaushitaki 
Brahmana “ there must have already existed a fully worked-out calendaric 
scheme very similar to the Vedringa-J 5 mtisha. It appears probable that such 
a scheme was known at the time already w'hen the months first received their 
names from the nakshatras in which the moon was full. But we rrtust 
distinguish between minuteness and accuracy of astronomical observation on 
The one hand and of arithmetical calculation on the Other hand. The former 
cannot be presupposed for an early period but we may admit that the 
Hindus were at a very early period already Capable of devising a purely 
theoretical sub-division of the sun’s and moon’s path into 27 equal parts and 
accurately calculating the places occupied in those parts by the sun and the 
moOn in all seasons and months of the year. There is no valid reason, in 
fact, to deny that whatus actually done in the Vedanga and the Surya- 

* The asterisms lie at unequal distances ; as for instance the longitudes, of Pnsliya, Aslesha 
and Maghil ai'e too," lOS" and 129“ respectively. The segments being cc/jal divisions, it must 
liappen that a few asterisms will lie out of the segments they represent. 
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prajnapti could be done at a much earlier period already.” The doctor 
concludes, “ With the possible exception of the Krittikas heading the old lists 
of nakshatras no astronomical datum has been pointed out in Vedic literature 
which leads us farther back than the W. S. at the Sravishthas.” Now that 
I have endeavoured to clear the misconception that has arisen with reference 
to Krittika and the vernal equinox, I hope there will be no further difficulty 
in accepting the validity of the position of Krittika at the east point indicating 
approximately 2300 B.C. — 2000 B.C. for the period of the Brahmanas. 



PERIYAPURANA (OR THE LIVES OF THE GREAT 
SAIVA DEVOTEES.) 

By P, V. Jagadisa Ayyar, Esg., 

Archceological Department, Madras. 


Pcriyapiiramim (Per iyar ^eminent in the spiritual sense, and ptiranam — 
story) records the lives of the 63 great Saiva devotees together with those of 
9 classes of different hhaktas (devotees) whose sculptures surround the saftc- 
tum of all Siva temples. In the raised platform around the verandah on the 
inside of the first court-wall, these devotees, w^ho were raised to prominence 
by their deeds, stand in miniature sculptures. Worship to these is made 
daily and in particular on the da 3 ^s w'hen they left their physical body. About 
the qualifications of such eminent men, the great Tamil poet Tiruvalluvar in 
his famous Rural ” records as follows 

“Behold the men who have renounced sense-enjoyments and live a life 
of discipline, the scriptures exalt their glory above any other God. Behold 
the men who have weighed this life w'ith the next and have renounced : the 
earth is made radiant by their greatness : Behold the man whose firm will 
controlleth his five senses even as the goading hook controlleth the elephant : 
he is a seed fit for the fields of heaven : Behold the man who appreciateth 
at their true value the sensations of touch and taste and sight and sound and 
smell (i.e., who knows that they are transient and at the same time misleading, 
and who therefore endeavours to transcend them) : he will command the 
world. The scriptures of the world proclaim the greatness of the man of the 
mighty word.” 

Though the five Angus or parts that pertain to all other Puranas — ■ 
Panchalakshanam* — are wanting in this work, this has assumed prominence 
even amongst those ancient works, on account of the men, whose lives are 
narrated therein, having won the admifation of God Siva even under the most 
trying circumstances. “ Puranas are elaborate commentaries of the sacred 
Vedas and these explain the philosophical details in the form of eas^' stories. 
They are intended for the exclusive benefit and elevation of the lower 

* Fancha-laksiianam or “.hat which hath five, characteristic topics” relating to; — 

1. Primary creatioti or cosmogony ; 

2. Secondary creation or '•die destruction and renovation of the worlds, including chronology; 

3. Genealogy of Gods and patriarchs ; 

4. Reigns (jf Manus or periods called Mammittaras f 

5. Mythological history, or su^h pai'f'cidars as have been pi'eserved of the princes of the 
solar and lunar races, and of their descendants to modern times. 



Orders of Society thdt do rSdt possess the requisite intellectual capacities td 
qatch the true import of the Vedas directly and all at once. Unlike the other 
Purapas, this Feriyapuraha alone records the lives of historical personages 
who have done much to Saivism during the recent period as will be seer^dater 
on from the inscrip^tions recorded in temples dating from the 10th ceijtury 
downwards. This work in consequence has become a standard work in Tamil 
literature and it ranks amongst those to be religiously read daily like tjie 
Rarnayana. Again, this work is said to have obtained the grace of Nataraja, 
the presiding deity of the temple at Chidambaram, which amongst the Saiva 
temples is knowm as “ The temple ” and it has earned the epithet '' Ariitpd ” 
in consequence hereof. 

Of the 63 N dyanmdrs, Chandesa is declared the head, and even the 
temple accounts of Saiva Gods w'ere used to be written in his name. It is this 
Chandesa that did not care even for his father in his zealous worship of 
the God. So the God crowned ^ him and gave him a place near him. All 
the used-up garlands are thrown over him and he is held in much esteem in 
all Siva templef^. Worshippers are in consequence enjoined to take leave of 
him, without which the visit to the temple is supposed to be incomplete and 
unfructifying. In due reverence to him, all worshippers clap their hands, thus 
proving their visit to the temple and soliciting his patronage. 

There are numerous grants recorded in temples, examined hitherto by 
the Madras Epigraphical Department, testifying to the fact that all sale tran- 
sactions relating to the temples were conducted in the name of this head devo- 
tee Adichandesa — and not in the names of the Trustees as in these days, w hen 
there is misappropriation of even the God’s money which tends to tlie ruin of the 
family, in perfect accordance with the Tamil saying “ A])pro[)ri:iting Siva’s 
property causes destruction to the family”. 

The Great Saiikaracharya has praised some of the devotees in several of 
his works, thus showing that they are important personages, who helped the 
spread of Saivism. 

The mythical origin of Periyapurana is contained in the great “ Siva- 
rahasya” 9th Canto, wherein God Siva Himself in Mount Kailas, is said to 
have revealed to his consort Parvati the future birth of 63 devotees w lio would 
be imnyrtalized in the world. In accordance with this divine dictate, Sundara- 
murti, one of the 63 devotees of the Periapiudna, was born and he 
spent the major part of his life in the sacred Tiruvarur (Tanjore district). 
Then there arose an occasion for him to compose*i’v 1 1 stanzas, the lives of 

* This aspect of .Siva goes by the name of Cliamh'sdinigriiluiiii Fni i and a scali)tural represen- 
tation of this form exists in tlie oiiter w^ill of the great temple at (! angii ilwndiu^dlapii ra in in the 
district of Trichinopoiy. 



these sairits. This is said to have been done at the command of the presiding 
God of that place and it went by the name of “ Tiruttondaththogai ” or “the 
number of the devotees” which formed the nucleus for the great Periapurdnam. 
Completing his stay in this mundane world) Sundarar entered the region of 
Siva at Mount Kailas, which sage Upamanyu, who was then present at the 
place witnessed, and he in his turn proclaimed the lives of Sundara and the others 
. the 63 to his followers. This work is. entitled “ Upamanyii Bhaktavild^ 
Mm'’i Sage Agastya has also narrated this story in one of his works which 
is ternied '"Agastya Bhaktavildsam” .. Its importance being great, a Telugu 
translation of it containing a summary was produced by one Pal- 
kuriki Soma, a great Virasaiva author of the 13th century in his work 
entitled “ Plasava Purana ”, Then in due course, to the boy devotee 
Nambiflndar-Nambi of Tirunaraiyiir, 9 miles south-west of Ghidambaram; 
Vinayaka his patron deity of the place revealed the rnN-’steries of this 
Tiruttondaththogai and also pointed out to him the existence of that 
work in palm leaf in a room on the north-west of the Sahhd wherein God 
Nataraja at Chidambaram dances blissfully /o/- ever. With the Cliola King 
Rajaraja Abhayakulasekhara alias Kulottuhga I (11th century) who had his 
capital at Tiruvarilr, Nambifindar proceeded to Chidambaram, took out the 
book from the room within the temple and arranged them as revealed 
to him by his Vinayaka in a w’ork entitled " Andddi” . On the north wall of 
the mandapa in front of the Akshesw'ara temple, at Achcharapakkam is an in- 
scription which makes mention of the image of Kulottuhga I. who is desig- 
nated as Rajakesari-varman Tribhuvanachakravartin Kulottuhga-Chola- 
deva that was set up in this temple during the fifth year of the king (1074-75 
A.D.) and this inscription has been numbered as 247 of 1901 in the Annual 
Report of the Madras Epigraphical Department. Later on King Anapaya 
Chola, w'ho has been identified w'ith Kulottuhga II by the Madras Epigraphical 
Department, had for his prime minister, Arunmolithevar of Kunrattiir (Saida- 
pet taluk of Chingleput district) belonging to the then Tondaimandalarn. 
He went by the popular name of Sekkilar, as he belonged to that sect of the 
Vellala* caste. The king also conferred on him the title of “ Uttamachola- 
pallava ” and “ Tondarserparavuvar ”. He had for his patron deity the God 
at Tirunageswaram near Kumbhakonam and on this account conj^tructed 

* VcZ/a/cr is from the Tamil^^word Vellakin which is derived from Vellanmai {Vellam: = 
water and Auniai = management) meaning cultivation, tillage. They were the lords of the flood.and 
thus the cultivators of the soil. ._,The mythological origin relating to this class of men is that \yhen 
the inhabitants of the woild wei^ rude and ignorant of agriculture, a severe drought fell upon the 
land, and the people prayed to ikhuddvi, the goddess:of earth, for aid. She pitied them and pro- 
duced from her body a man carrying a plough, who showed them how to till the soil and support 
themselves. His offsprings are the V el la las aspire to belong to the Vuisya caste . — "Castes 

and Tril>es of South /ndia,” Vol. VII, pp. 301. 302. 
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also a temple in his native village by that name. Regretting the 
regard -))aid by the king to a Jaina \\ork “ Jeevdkachintamani'' and 
the consequent evil effect upon the people to lean towards that 
religion, and in accordance with the proverb “As is the king sA are 
the ' people “ Sekkijar attempted to narrate the importance of Tiruthon- 
daththogcii and Anthathi which narrate the merits of Saivism. The 
king took a fancy to that great work and directed him to compose that W 9 ?;k- 
in ah easier style and in an enlarged form. Accordingly the prime-minister 
left Tiruvarur, the then capital of the king, and went to Chidambaram and 
with the grace of God Nataraja there composed the Periapurdna, or 
Tlprutoridarpurdnam in the thousand-pillared hall within the temple. He 
commenced the work on a ChciitTci month Ariidyd asterism day and complet- 
ed it on the same day next year, when the king proceeded to the place and 
in the midst of a great assembly of the learned received the grand work. 
Bekkilar spent his remaining days in Chidambaram. A small shrine in his 
honour now exists on the northern bank of a tank which goes by the name 
of “ Gyanavapi ” in Chidambaram. In addition to these, 3 unpublished 
copies of the work entitled Sivahhakta Mahdtmyain, which describes the lives 
of these 63 Nayanars and explains the way in which they gained salvation, 
are available in Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras. 

■ There are references to these saints in the inscriptions of the 
temples at Tanjore, Tiruvarur (Tanjore district) and Tiruvorriyur (belong- 
ing to Chingleput district and near Madras) and several other places. 
Though sculptures of these great men are seen in almost all Siva temples, and 
metal figures also exist in the temples at Avanasi (Coimbatore district), Kala- 
hasti, and Mylapore within the city of Madras, it is only in the great temple at 
Darasuram near Kumbakonam (Tanjore district) that their lives are delineated 
in full in bas-relief over the outer sanctum wall of the central deity. On the 
south wall of the Andavar shrine in the Siddharatneswara temple at XJttattur 
(Trichinopoly district) is a record dated the 24th year of Chola King Kulo- 
tunga relating to the gift for maintaining worship to the images of Siva 
Saints {Ndyanmdr) in the shrine of Togumamani Najvanar at Uttattur. 

On the first niche of the west enclosure of the great Brihadiswara temple 


mention of the word 'riTuttoudciththo^cii is made and the festival to be held in honor 
of these 63 devotees is recorded in inscription No. 137 of 1912.^ [No. 241 of 1904 in the records 
of the Madras Hpigraphical Department. 3 On the west base of the ruined Iswara temple at 
kuNiMEDii, South Arcot district, is an inscription dated 1455 ^luring the reign of the 

Vijianagara king Achyutaraya, which mentions certain gifts of taxes for the peiformance of festivals 
and says that those that observe the faithful, performance of the same will be considered similar 
in merit to the 63 nay^nmars. This dearly proves what respect and admiration' the Ndyanmdrs 
commanded even in those days, 

10 
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in Tanjore is an inscription describing some of the Nayanmdrs, such as Nambi- 
Aruranar (Sundaramiirti) ; Nahgai-Paravaiyar ; Tirunavukkaraiyar ; Tirughana- 
sambandadigal ; and a number of ornaments which had been given to these 
image?]. Again on tw'o pillars of the west enclosure of this temple is another 
record relating to the 3rd year of the reign of Rajendra-Choladeva (10th cen- 
tury) recording the setting up of a copper image of Miladudaiyar who has 
been identified with Meypporunayanar of the Periyapindna, 'mthe ‘' South 
Indian Inscriptions," Vol. II, page 167. Another on the base of the west 
enclosure refers to images of Siruthonda Nambi, his wife Thiruvenkattu 
Nangai and their son Siraladevar. 

The Tyagarajasw'ami temple at Tiruvarur contains an inscription of the 
Chola king Anapa ya whose name as such occurs in each of the two Sanskrit 
verses at the end of the inscription, while in the introductory passage the king 
is called Kajakesarivarman alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Sri Kuldttunga 
Choladeva II (1133 to 1148). In the 7th year of his reign he made gifts to the 
Ndyandrs Aludaiya-Nambi (Sundaramurti), Paravai-Nachiyar his wife 
Aludaiya-Pillayar (Tirugnanasarabandar) ; and. Tirunavukkarasudevar. The 
translation, as recorded in the South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, Part II, 
page 154, reads as follows : — 

“ King Anapaya whose head glitters when placed at the feet of the Lord 
of the Golden Hall, gave land, gold, brass, silver and other excellent trea- 
sures to the blessed Brahmapnris (Tirugnanasambandar), Vaghadipati 
(Thirunavukkaraiyar) and Svasvarmimitra (Sundaramurti) at the shrine of the 
blessed Lord of Arur.” 

11. This is numbered as 269 in the Annual Report of the Madras Epi- 
graphical Department for the year 1991. 

“ I, Anapaya, the bee at the lotus feet of Natesa at the Golden Hall, 
in the excellent Vyaghragrahara (Chidambaram), bow ' my head at the 
Iptus feet of (future) princes, who are disposed to protect the charitable gifts 
made at Lakshmialaya (Tiruvarur) by other Kings. The mother of Aludaiya 
Nambi was Tsaighaniyar. 

The mother of the saint (Sundaramurti) called Ghani, was born at this 
(town of) Karnakipura, in the family of Ghanasivacharya, in the Saiva (doc- 
trine and) in the Gautama Gotra.” 

Another inscription of this temple dated in the 5th year of Parake- 
sarivarman alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Sri Vikrama Choladeva (12th cen- 
tur39 gives reference to the legend of the calf which was accidentally run over 
by the chariot of the son pf the Chola King, Manu. This finds a })lace in the 
introduction of the Periyapurdna and it is also one of the 364 leelas (sports) 
which Sri Tyagaraja, the presiding, deity here, is said to have performed in 
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this holy city. Sculptural representation^ of the scenes relating to ihe dead 
calf, its mother cow ringing the bell in front of the palace, and the (phola 
King’s son being trodden under the wheels of a car are all very vividly sjiow.n 
in front of the eastern gdpura of the temple here. 

The Annual Report of the Madras Epigraphical Department for the 
year 1908-09, page 103, stiys: — 

“ The revival of the Saiva religion and the consecpient disappearance of 
thejainaand Buddhist iniluence in Southern India is knowi? to have com- 
menced about the beginning of the 7th century A. I)., when the famous Saiya 
Saints Appar, Tirughanasambandar and Siruthoruja Nayanar nourished. How 
thfese saints advanced the cause of Saivism, by miracles or other means, is 
learnt from the stories related in the Periyapuranam. That they must have 
been very great men, even so great as to be deified by the people, is evident 
from the fact of their images being set up and worshipped in almost every 
Siva temple of the South. Tamil records are not wanting, in which provision 
is made for the recital of the Tiruppadiyam, Tinimumi or the Teodram hymns 
composed by two of the above-mentioned saints in praise of the Saiva shrines 
visited by them. An equally great saint and poet was Manikkavasagar, also 
called Tiruvadaviir-Nayanar, whose famous work Tinivdsagani has been 
edited by the Rev. G. U. Pope. The time during ^^hich Manikkavasagar 
flourished was about the middle of the 9th century. We do not know of any 
epigraphic evidence earlier than the records of Rajaraja I, where the recital of 
the sacred tqaiva Hymns of the Tevdram arc referred to for the first time as 
being instituted by him. Rajendra Chola I appears to have supported the 
cause of Saivism by going a step further than his father and setting up the 
images of some of the famous Saiva saints in the temple of Rajarajeswara at 
Tanjavur”. ^ 

The following short notes of the inscriptions relating to some of the 
devotees are from the volumes of Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency issued 
by the Government of Madras in 1919: — 

Kochengannan. 

(No. 25 of 1891). On the west wall of the second pnikara of the great 
temple at JaIvibukeswaram, Trichinopoly District, is a record of the Pandya 
king Ko-Maravarman alias Kulasekharadeva, dated in his 10th year, (5th 
January 1278. A. D.), referring to a street called a^ter the presiding God here, 
who transformed a spider into this king, as narfated in the Periyapurdna. 
This is also dealt wdth in the Epigraphia Indicae Vol. VI, page 39. 

* This is illustrjited in Plate X/Fig. and Plate XL of the Annual Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Department, Madras, for the year 1911-12. 
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M EYPPORULNAYANAR. 

(No. 100 of 1888). Inside the west Prakara of the great temple, Tanjore, 
(7th apd 8th pillars) is a record of the 3rd year of Ko-Parakesarivarman alias 
Rajendra Choladeva I, recording the setting up of the image of Miladudaiyar, 
who is popularly known as Meypporulnayanar. 

Siruttonda. 

(No. 56 of 1913). On the west wall of the Ganapatiswara temple, Tiru- 
CHENGATTANGUDI, Tanjore District, is a record of Chola king Rajakesari-var- 
man Rajarajadeva I, in his 3rd year, making gifts of land for the burning of 2 
lamps to the shrine of Siraladeva, son of Siruttonda, who was sacrificed to 
Siva when, in the form of Bhairava, he appeared as a guest of Sirutton(ia. 
Again in his 19th year of this king (No. 57 of 1913) he made gifts of land for 
feeding the devotees attending the festival of Sittimi Tinivddirai when the 
image of Siraladeva was taken in procession to the Mandapa of Siruttonda; 
also (No. 59 of 19.13) and No. 63 of 1913 on the west base of the Mandapa in 
front of the Ganapatiswara shrine records that Rajarajadeva III in his 3rd 
year, made gift of land to the shrine of Siruttonda. No, 66 of 1913, on 
the north wall of the mandapa in front of Ganapatisw^ara temple, contains the 
record of Kulotunga III, in his 8th year and 330th day, relating to the 
purchase of land for laying out a road to carry the procession of Sirala 
from the mandapa of Siruttonda to the village of Tirumurugal and the 
worship of Sirala (No. 67 of 1913). No. 69 of 1913 on the north base of 
the mandapa in front of Ganapatiswara is a record relating to Rajaraja 
III providing offerings in the Mandapa called Tirumuttuvaneri during 
the festival of Sittirai-Barani when the God Uttarapata gave salvation 
to Siruttonda. No. 77 of 1913 of Rajendra III (1245-67) on the 2nd Gopiira, 
left of entrance, provides for the Barani festival of Sittirai and Arpasi 
months. Another record in the same place fNo. 76 of 1913) of the Pandya 
king Parakrama provides for the repairs to the Sirala-Siruttonda-Mandapa. 

Naminandi Adigal. 

(No. 179 of 1894). On the south wall of the 2nd prakara of Vedagiri- 
swara temple Tirukkalukunram is a record of Kullotunga I, dated in his 
42nd year, relating to the maintenance of a matha to this devotee. 

Tirunavukkarasu. 

(No. 121 of 1904). On the south wall of the mandapa in front of 
Siva nkureswara temple, TIrthanagiri (Cuddalore taluk,) is a record of the 
Pandya king Vira-Pandyd, in his 9th year for the celebration of 12 festivals 
commencing with that of Appaf alias Tirunavukkarasu. 

(No. 316 of 1^09)s A detached stone built into the south wall of the 
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mandapa in front of the Ahjanakshi-amman shrine within the temple of 
Kachchapeswara, Tirukkachchur (Chingleput Taluq), contains a fragmen- 
tary record of Kulotunga III referring to the setting up of an image of Appar. 

(No. 303 of 1911). The epigraph on the north wall of the centrah shrine 
in Dandiswara temple Velachcheri, Chingleput District, records i’n the 
25th year of Kulotunga III gift of land in this village to the matha of 
Tirunavukkarasu at Tiruvanmiyur. 

Narasingar. 

(No. 120 of 1900). On the south wall of the central shrine of Trivikrama 
tqmple, Tirukkoyilur, South Arcot District, is a record relating to architect 
Sembangudaiyan Narayana Aditya alias Solasundara Muvendavelan having 
rebuilt the central shrine for the merit of Narasingavanmar who was the lord 
of Miladu. 

Kannappar. 

(No. 247 of 1906). On the east wall of Mandapa in front of the 
Kripaniithaswami shrine in the temple of Tiruppanangadu (Cheyyar 
taluq, North Arcot district) is a record which mentions the name of some 
hunters who claimed to belong to the himily of Tirukkannappar, 

(No. 628 of 1902). The inscription on the north wall of the mandapa 
in front of the Central shrine of Kapardiswara at Tiruvalanjuij (Tanjore 
district) records gifts of land to Tirukkannappadevar. 

SUNDARAR. 

(No. 418 of 1909). On the east wall of the 2nd prakara of the Vyaghra- 
.padeswara temple, Siddhalingamadam (Tirukkoyilur taluk). South Arcot 
District, is a record of the Pandya king Jatavarman alias Sundara Pandya 
(A.D. 1270-1302)" providing for the offerings in the shrine of Aludaiya 
Pillayar. 

: (No.' '371 of 1911). On the east wall of the 2nd prakara in the 
Adhipuriswara temple Tiruvothiyur, Chingleput District, is a record 
of Rajadhiraja II (1172—86) relating’ to his hearing the pitrdna of Aludaiya 
Nambi on a Fanguni-Uttiram day and another (No. 114 of 1912). on the 
west "ji^all of the Central shrine of the same temqjle records a gift of 12 
buffaloes for a lamp, a silver lamp-stand, and a silver kdlam (bugle) for the 
Goddess Aludaiya Nachiyar in the 11th year of Kulotunga. 

(No. 181 of 1909). On the west wall of AvaiTasiswara temple, Avanasi, 
Coimbatore District, is a record of the 31st year of Sundara- Pandya making 
gifts to the shrine of Sundara Nayanar, on the tank-bund at Pukkuliyun 
(Avanasi). 
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Sambamdar. 

(No. 2J8 of 1912). Oil the gopura of the Adhipurlswara temple, TiRU- 
VOTHJYUR, Chingleput District, right of entrance, is a record of Vijaya- 
gandagopidadeva, in his 15th year (2nd Septr. 1264) for feeding in the 
Tini^rianasambhandar-Matha at this place. 

Adichandeswara. 

In the Choleswara temple, Vellattukottai (Vellutercota, Tiruvallur 
Taluk, Chingleput District), is a record of the Hoysala King Ramanatha’s 8th 
year, when the oil-mongers of Vallam undertook to supply oil daily for a lamp 
to Adichandeswara. 

(No. 83 of 1888). Inside east gopura on the second pillar of Brihadeswara 
temple, Tanjore, is a record which describes the copper images made by 
Rajarajadeva I, to represent scenes from the life of Chandeswara and the 
lord of his heart. 

K U N GI LIY AKKALAYA N AYAN AR. 

. (No. 40 of 1914). On the north wall of the first prdkdra of the Arunajat- 
eswara temple at Tiruppanandae, Tanjore District, is an inscription which 
records gift of land for offerings to the images of Tirukkadavur Kungiliyakka- 
laya-Nayanar, who is said to have turned the face of the deity to its normal 
position from which it had previously been diverted by the Lord’s desire to 
save Tataki’s shame, and other Saiva devotees in the temple at TiRUPPANAN- 
DAL. 

Tirumulak. 

(No. 116 of 1911). Tne epigraph on the north wall of the Central shrine 
of Manatunai-Isar of Vali valam in the Negapatam Taluq, Tanjore District, 
records sale of land to the niatha oi this Saint, whoso tradition is connected 
with Tiruvaduturai, by the priests of the temple. 

Manakkanjaran. 

(No. 255 of 1916). On the gopura of the Nity^svara temple at Sri- 
MUSHNAM, South Arcot District, above the figure of Saint Manakkanjaran, is 
an inscription which states that this holy personage recited the Tiruppadiyam 
of this temple and quitted his life there. 



NOTES. 


The Buddhist Image from Nepal.^" 

The following note has been received from a valued source : — 

With regard to the reading of the inscription, two constructions are possible — 

1 .Vaji-acharya Sri Talagbrikradhana Mayajuni Snutyanamana 

dayakajula. 

The meaning is : — 

This Vajrapratimfi (Heruka-vajra image) Vajracharya — Talaghri— kradhana, 
by Maya-Yogini of the name Snutya, has been given (lit. gift has been made) = 
Vajracharya Talagbrikradhana has been given this Vajrapratima by Maya-Ycgini 
of the name Snutya. 

Or 

2...... Vajracharya Sri Talaghrikradhanamaya Jiini Snulya-nSmano 

daya kajula. 

The meaning is 

This Vajrapratima (Heruka-vajra image) to Vajracharya of the name Talaghri- 
kradha, by Yogini of the name Snutya, has been given ^This Vajrapratima has 
been given to Vajracharya of the name, Talaghrikradha by Yogini of the name 
Snutya. 

The latter construction agrees better with the reading Kajula which agrees 
with Vajrapratima in gender. Kajula is a passive participle. In many of the 
northern Indian vernaculars the Sanskrit perfect participle ‘Ta’ - is changed into 
la’. The Preterite forms are derived from the perfect participle, and had originally 
a passive significance, though later they have acquired an active sense. 

The Image. — The type of the Heruka-Vajra type, representing the combination 
of Snutya and Karima. Sunnata stands for ‘ Parinishthita rupam paramartha 
satyam (absolute reality)’ and Karuna stands for ‘Samvriti-Satya-rupam (phenomenal 
existence).’ 

The image represents Sunyakarunayoh abhinna-murtih. From the meta- 
physical point of view, the cult signifies the union of the two orders of existence, 
7>iz., the Absolute and the Phenomenal. The Agama says : — 

Bhavebhya-ssunyata ncrnyfi na cha bhavo sthtfim vina ! 

Again, as Sarahapada writes (in an Apabhrainsa ^;lialect) 

Suna karuna johi joina vena vikasai 
No bhavo no nivvana thakkai = 

(in Sanskrit) “ Suiinyakarune yasya hi yoginah dvayam vikasati tasya 
• na bhavo na nirvanam tishthati, 

y ide pp, 98-99 of Vol. XIj(, No. i, 0/ this Jcuirnal 
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There remains neither birth (samsara) nor nirvana for the Yogin to whom the 
two (Sunya and karuna) unfold themselves. 

The male figure in the image represents Sunyata, and the female figure Karuna. 
The flower is the lotus (kamala). The thunderbolt is vajra. 

'I'he meaning of Vajra : — 

Definition. — Dridham saramasaushiryamachhedyabhedya-lakshanam 

Adahi chavinasi c-ha Sunyata vajramuchyate. 

Hard, pithy, rigid, indiscerptible, indivisible, incombustible, iniperi.sh- 
able, such is Sunyata which is called Vajra. (From YogaratnamMa.) 

The characteristics of Vajrasatva or Vajradhara : 

“ Dvatriinsallakshanayuto vyaujanasityalamkritah. ” 

The halo in the image surrounding the two figures is called the jyotih-rprasftra 
(prabhapatala). Compare the Agama. 

Yo jyotih-prasaro yogindraiiamasau svangadeva vinirgatah trailokya- 
mtdcramati. 

The halo from the Yogini is sometimes called Yogini-jala. 

The Mahayana emphasises karuna (pity), which would bring deliverance to the 
suffering w'orld even at the cost of one’s own release from bondage. Even in 
Nirv&na or Mukti there was the perturbation, though a painless one, due to karuna 
or pity. 

The Vajrayana, on the other hand, taught that one must not forget the Absolute 
Nothingness (void) of the world out of pity for suffering creatures. The Buddha 
was Vajrasatva, and had the characteristics, namely, Dridham saramasaushiryam, 
etc. 

The Yogi should therefore realize the Unity of the Absolute and the Phenome- 
nal and seek to combine his karun^ with the knowledge of the Absolute as Sunya 
or Void. 

This was afterwards symbolised by the Union of the two figures in the Vajra- 
satva-pratima. Compare the Yugala-rupa in Vaishnavism. 

These notes are strictly confined to the metaphysical significance (esoteric 
meaning) of this form of Vajrayana. 


Treasure Trove. 

Section 16 of the Treasure Trove Act (VI of 1878) requires the Collector, 
should he desire to acquire any treasure, to pay to the claimant a sum equivalent to 
the value of the materials plus one-fifth of such value. It is clear that the market 
value of such treasure may be greatly in excess of 1 20 per cent of its intrinsic 
value. This fact, it is believed, operates to prevent the declaration, by the finders 
of treasure trove, of coins and other antiquities which may fall in their possession. 

The Government of India have considered the matter. They are not in favour 
of any amendment of the Act in the direction of permitting or ^»"equiring a larger 
payment to the claimant. It is'clear that the market value of an antique is depend- 
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ent upon a variety of factors and cannot be foretold with accuracy at the time of 
acquisition. Ihe circumstances also in which a find may be made vary very 
greatly and the force of the claim wdiich may be put forward will also vary whth 
such circumstances, hor this and other feasons it would be inconvenient tc specify 
in the Act any proportion of the market value of an antique w'hich it should be 
incumbent upon the Collector to pay. 

7\t the same time, the Government of India feel that the lawq as it stands, may- 
in certain cases inflict hardship upon claimants and that public museums are possibly 
deprived of valuable relics which, w^ere the terms offered more generous, would be 
preserved for the benefit of the public and lor investigation by the antiquarian. 
They think that the difficulty which has been placed before them can best be treated 
by executive order. They accordingly propose that special rewards should be allot- 
ted to the legal claim.ants in the case of valuable finds. 

The Government of India will provide a reasonable sum in the budget of the 
Archajological Department to meet this expenditure. Care wall have to be exercis- 
ed in order to ensure that such special rewards are given only in the case of finds 
which are of distinct historical or archaeological interest. With a view to introduc- 
ing some uniformity in the amounts thus given and for obvious reasons connected 
with the archaeological budget, the assessment of any special reward wmuld in all 
cases rest with the Director-General of Archaeology. Any such special rew^ard given 
would be supplementary to the amount payable to the claimant under section 16 
of the Act. 

In case of a find which is judged by the Collector to be deserving of a special 
reward, it would be convenient if the local Superintendent of Archaeology were, in 
the first instance, consulted. I'hereafter, the Local Government would address the 
Director-General of Archaeology forwarding at the same time the opinion of the 
Superintendent of Archa:;ology. The Director-General would, if he considered that 
there was reason for giving a special reward, assess the amount wffiich in his 
opinion appeared justifiable. — Publicity Bureau, Madras. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following letter from Mr. B. Lewis Rice, C.I.E., the pioneer Archaeologist 
and Antiquarian of Mysore, is published for the information of our members, 

[Editor, g. J. M. S.] 

Greenhelgb, 

H arrow -on - the- H i 1 1 , 

2 ! St September ig2i . 

Dear Father Tadard, 

I need hardly say that I have been greatly interested from time to time in see- 
ing reports about the Mythic Society and some of the journals. Permit me to offer 
you hearty congratulations on the great success which has attended your efforts in 
connexion with the Society, and on the well-established condition of its status 
and affairs. 

I saw that >'ou had applied to the Mysore Government for copies of all their 
archaeological publications, to add to your growing and important Library. The 
series of the “Epigraphia Carnatica” you are sure to be able to obtain from the 
Archaeological Department. But I am under the impression that you may not get 
the revised edition of the ‘Coorg Inscription’, which was the first volume. I 
am therefore taking the opportunity of sending you a copy which, 1 hope, will 
be acceptable. It quite .supersedes the original first volume which was very 
imperfect. 

The works in my ‘Bibliotheca Carnatica’ you will also be able to obtain from 
the Archceological Department, with the exception of perhaps the most important, 
namely, the ‘Karnataka Sabdanusasanam,’ which is an elaborate and learned gram- 
matical work, after the system of Panini in Sanskrit. This lias long been out of 
print, but a new edition is in hand. 

Trusting that your institution will long continue to flourish under your able 
control. 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

B. L. Rice. 


Sir, 

May I be permitted to point out tw'o mistakes in the “Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society” for October 1921 ? They occur on page 112, lines 8 and 9 from the 
bottom, “for this purpose, palas (ficus ivdiats) wood is used.” Ficus being 
^feminine, the second part of the name should be indica in order to agree in gender ; 
but the palas tree is not a ficus at all;,l is the Butea frondosa 2 ,ztot^\\\g to Brandis 
it is called Muttuga by the Canarese and Muduga by the Tamils — an indigenous tree 
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and the true “Flame of the Forest”. This is not to be confused with the “Flamboy- 
ante” {Poinciana regia) an introduced tree which adds so greatly to the colour and 
splendour of Bangalore during the hot months, 

Indian Institute of Science, Hehhal. 

Yours truly, 

Mrs. M. E. Hay. 


Tholkapya’s Religion 11. 


Sir, 

Mr. K. G. Sankara criticised my last note in the same issue. He says: “ If 
Tholkapya was a Jain, he may use padimai for the vrata of Vaisya Jains, as Jains 
too have castes.” I think, he meant thereby, one of the following propositions true : 

1. The. whole population of the Tamil land was Jain. 

2. Tholk&pya was meant only for the Jain Tamils. 

Else TholkApya, according to him, would not have used that word padimai 
when speaking the duties of Vai^yas. Well, let it pass. 

Later on, Mr. S. Vaiyipuri Pillai continued his original article (Sen Tamizh, 
Vol. XIX, page 114) that Tholkapj^a was a Jain. Tholkapya, when dealing with the 
customs (Marabu) divides the creation into six parts according to their capacity of 
sensation (Marabiyal, 27). Mr. Pillai shows that this division is peculiar only to 
Jains and'quotes from standai'd books. He shows the following table from ‘ The 
Heart of Jainism.’ 

Tatv-a 


Jivan Ajivan 

. ‘ 1 ■ . ___ : _ 

r I 

Stavara 1 irasa 

(Life with single sensation 1 


Pirthiyi Appu Theyu Vayu Vanas- Life with with 3 with 4 with 5 
Kavan Kayan Kayan Kavan pathi two sensations. I 

I I 

Asanfgrni Saragrfii. 

He also says that this division is found in Nannul, another Tamizh grammar 
by a Jain, Pavanandi and drawls the attention of the readers to the commentary 
of Mayilainatha of that portion. 

But it has been objected that’ Jhe division we see in Tholkapya is Vaidika. 
Jains divided the creation only into pz'e divisions, sfarsun/, rnasam, gand/iani, srupam^ 
and iaptham res‘bectively. 

It is this division tLat is used in his quotations, 
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Nannul also uses the division of five only. But in Tholkapya we see a sixth, 
Manas (Mind). Gita says “ Manashshashtamndriyani.” Mr. Navanithakrishna 
BhArathi quotes the following verses from Katniygam : — 

Thus we see that the division of creation into five is Jain and into six is 
Ycidika. Again there is a great difference. Tholkapya says this when dealing 
with the custom of the people. But it is not so in Nanntil. 

It has also been shown clearly that all the commentators on Tholkapya went 
on wdth the opinion that Tholkapya was a Vaidika, for instance, Perasiriyar says in 
one place “Since the author is a Vaidika sage ” {^“ Q'lFuj^irm 

Q<3=rT60ei>fi)siriTih, Q&ieShuira-vtM, sneo (tpeOa QpuiSQ rr nji—usQu 

aim^ih irfifilm p^isaiir.) It is not necessary to deal with this further for 

K. G. Sankara wrote to me on 16th Sept., “ but I must agree now' there is no evi- 
dence to make out Tholkripya as a Jain. ” 

Kimbakonani, ) T. N. SuBKAMANIAM. 

i\)th Oct. ig 2 T. j 

Dear Sir, 

I send the following particulars for publication in your valued journal, in 
the hope that .some learned member w'ill throw further light in regard to them r — 

In 1914, I w'as on two months’ leave and in the course of my travel, w'ent to a 
petty village. There I heard that there was a book in a towm about 15 miles off 
where the whole history of a man’s life had already been recorded in brief with bis 
name, parents’ names, etc. I could not believe it. However I w’ent to that town 
(Tiruvalur, Tanjore District, Madras Presidency) the next day. On making 
enquiries, I learnt that there w'ere two men there who had portions of the said book. 
I did not know' to w'honi 1 should go and where my life history would be found. 
After a lot of w'.avering, I went to one of them. His name was Thangavelu Nadar 
(a toddy-drawer by caste). He w'as a young man of about 25 and he told me that 
lie was not an astrologer but that it w'as true that he had a portion of the book of. 
which I had heard. Tlien I asked him w'hether my life-history would be found on 
the portion of the book w'ith him or in that w'ith the other man and told him that 
I was puzzled as to w'hom I should go to, because I did not w'anl to waste my 
time as I had leave only for a few' days more. His reply was striking. He said 
“ Sir, [ do not ask you to go to me or to the other man. Everything is pre-o»dained 
I know' that God has so arranged that you wdll go only to that man w'ith vvhom your 
life history w'ill be found.” After a few minutes thought and hesitation, I w'ent into 
his house and sat there. Mj'.. mother, my cook, and three friends had come with 
me out of curiosity and they also sat close to me. It was a big hall and about 30 
persons w'ere already sitting there. The man" (Thangavelu Nadar) also came and 
took his seat in his usual place close to the w'all so chat w e W'ere all in front of him. 
Close to him, there w'ere a number of books w'ritten in palm leaf (like the books of 
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olden days which are to he found in almost every Hindu house-hold). He took one 
of those books at random, opened it also at random and began to read. The book 
was in Tamil poetry (Stanzas). He read the first stanza which was an invocation to 
a deity. The next stanza gave a horoscope. He looked up and asked the 'whole 
assembly (about 35) whether anybody wanted the details of that horoscope.% The 
reply was in the negative. Then he turned that palm leaf over and read the’jext 
leaf . As before, the first stanza was an invocation to a deity and the next a horo- 
scope. The man looked up again and asked us all if anybody wanted him to read 
further. One of the men present said “Yes”. Then the man (Nadar) went on. 
It was in the form of a conversation between Peirvati (a Hindu Goddess consort of 
Paramasiva) and her son Subrahmanya. As the Nadar read stanza by stanza, the 
other man said that every detail read out was perfectly correct. The name of 
that man (socially very insignificant), the name of the village where he was born, 
the names of his parents and of his wdfe were all there already written. T was 
simply stunned. I could not understand how it would have been possible to write 
such details of a man’s life previously. Thai palm leaf was read out in about 20 
minutes. To my surprise the next leaf gave out my own horoscope. I may say 
here that I went in there at about 10 A. M. and that my horoscope came in at about 
1 1 A. M.' When the Nadar looked up after reading the horoscope (/.c. 2nd stanza) 
and asked the assembly if it iHated to anyone, 1 asked him to read it on. As in the 
previous case, this leaf gave the name of my birth-place, my parents’ narneS; my name 
and my Avife’s name and the chief details of my life. The last stanza was most 
Avonderful. As a proof of the details given in the previous stanzas, it gave out the 
order in which myself, my mother, my cook and three friends were sitting there then. 
1 was spell bound and my feehbigs Avere beyond expression. When I regained my- 
self, I asked the Nadar to remo\m the palm leaf from his book and hand it OA^er to 
me as it related to me and as there could not beany other man in the Avorld Avith 
the same details of life. He agreed and took out the leaf and gave it to me. It is 
■with me now. As the writing aa'rs \'ery small and difficult to read, I had the Avhole 
thing transcribed in a note book and that too is Avith me now. 1 Avas then 40 years 
old and it had beeJi predicted that my Avife would die Avithin my 45 years and the 
prediction became true in February 1918. 1 have a boy about 8 years old and last 

year (after my Avife’s death) I had the book consulted about his life. 1 here also, his 
name, my name, my Avife’s name and other details are given. It has been clearly 
predicted therein that he Avould lose his mother in his seventh year. The stanzas give 
details of his life till about his 45th year and then say that his son’s horoscope should 
be con^l'ted for further details of his life beyond his 45111“ year. Curious ! Is it not ? 
My son is only about 8 years old noAv and his son’s life too appears to have been al- 
ready Avritten in that book, i.e. the details of the life of one Avho is to be born years 
hence, have already been written. 

1 cannot understand hoAV this is possible but all the. same, there Avas the book at 
Tiruvalur,* Tanjore District, Madras Presidency. 

*The man is said to be at Villipiiram now. 
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You will agree with me that the whole thing is miraculous and is worth investi- 
gation. As I have already said, the Nadar (who has got the books) is a very ordi- 
nary man and knows only the rudiments of astrology. Even granting that he is an 
expert in astrology, it is not possible to give the names of the individuals, etc. I ask- 
ed him where he got the books from and he said that he and another man bought 
them in an out-of-the-way village in the south of the Presidency, that they both came 
to Tiruvalur to earn their livelihood with those books and that they divided the books 
between themselves after some months as they fell out with each other. 

Dear Sir, I have written the whole thing at length as it occurred. You are at 
liberty to deal with it as you like. My address is, Personal Assistant to the Col- 
lector of Trichinopoly, Madras Presidency. 

Yours sincerely, 

Dated, 29th Sept. 1921. S. Krishnamurthi Aiyar. 



Reviews. 


Dhwaja, Vol. I., No. 3. 


No. 3. of the magazine of the Java-Institute, “ Djawa” contains some very 
interesting articles. The printing, etc., of this number is as well attended tp as 
that of former numbers. 

We have here three good photos of an ancient rock temple in the island of 
B^li, which, according to the accompanying article was built at a time, Avhen the 
religion there was a mixture of Shivaism and Buddhism. 

P'urther do we find a description of a marriage-ceremony in West Java (Soenda) 
and then a description of a game played in Central-Java formerly only by girls, but 
now also older people take a part therein, by whicli the devas are invited to send 
showers of rain. A big spoon, made out the v? part of a cocoanut shell, ordinarily 
used to scoop vip water, and which is for this occasion dressed up as a doll, plays 
the leading part in the game. 

d'he last article from the hand of Mr. D. Van Hinloopen I^ubberton on the 
volcanology of Java is exceptionally interesting. 'J'he author points out among 
other things, at the hand of old Javanese manuscripts, how the downfall of the 
great Empire of Central-Jiiva is to be 'attributed to a great volcanic eruption. The 
old Javanese had a curious way of remembering their chronology by rhymes, in 
which certain nouns stand for certain numbers : sun meaning 12, darts standing 
for 5, the seasons for 6, etc.... 

The next number we are promised, will contain a report of this year’s Congress 
of the Java- Institute to be held at Bandoeng. 

E.L. 


The International Bureau of Sciences. 

(Trichur, Cochin State.) 

The above high sounding title is the name of an organization started in July 
1921 atjTrichur with the following objects: — 

1. To promote mutual interchange of ideas between scientific men amongst 

different nations. 

2. To promote . scientific enquiry and systematic work in the departments of 

Zoology, Geology, Botany, Art, Anthropology, History, etc., etc., with 
special reference to Malabar. 

3. To servo as the medium for transmitting ideas to and from foreign 

countries. 
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4. And to render all assistance and give all possible encouragements (sic) 
to Research Scholars in general. 

Various grades of membership are instituted, membership (annual sub- 
scription Rs. 5), Associateship (Rs. 30 election fee and Rs. 7 annual 
subscription), Graduate membership (Rs. 7 annual subscription and 
also promotion fee Rs. 45 for non-graduates only) special member- 
ship (Rs. 15 annually) and Fellowship. A life membership (donation 
Rs. 150) covers all classes except fellowship. One feels it difficult to 
follow this bewildering classification of membership and the underlying 
principle, if any, other than financial. 

Despite the “ audacity ” in assuming the high-sounding name, we welcome this 
new organization to the rank of research bodies, and sincerely hope that it wilhbe 
able to interpret the peculiar customs, traditions and usages of the “ West Coast” 
to the outside world and make its characteristics more widely known. In respect 
of its history also, there is still considerable work to do, while in Ethnology and 
Ethnography Malabar is of special interest to the student. Malabar w^as for 
centuries the principal meeting place of seafaring nations in South India, and 
the colonies of Syrian Christians, and Jews, and the origin and growth of the 
Moplah community afford problems of enthralling interest. 

We hope that the International Bureau of Sciences rvill set to work with 
considerable enthusiasm undaunted by the magnitude of the task before it. 
Work of such bodies is greatly wanted, and Ave await with interest the series of 
Reports and Researches that the Prospectus and the Rules promise. 

A.V.R. 


Madras Epigraphical Report 1920-21. 


The report before us furnishes a record of very good wQrk. Sixteen copper- 
plates were examined during the year and 675 inscriptions were copied during the 
year. The inscriptions cover a wide period ranging from as early as the days of 
Pulikesari 11. who reigned about A. D. 609 — 642. An inscription of the King’s 
reign refers to an agrahar as “having been under the management of twenty-seven 
inahajans who made gifts of land jointly.” Another record of similar interest is 
one of Somesvara III. of the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyani which gives the State 
officials who were present at the time of the gift recorded in it. “ They;Were (l) 
the mahapradhana (chief minister), (2) Antahpuradhyaksha (superintendent of the 
harem), (3) Kariturangasahnavergade (minister for elephant forces and cavalry) 
(4) Sri-karanam (chief accountant), (5) H iresandhivigrahi (senior minister ior foreign 
affairs), (6) Pasayiia (master of the robes), (7) Senadhipati (general), (8) Manevergade 
(Palace Comptroller) ; (9) 'irladapadaroa (bearer of the betel-pouch), (lO) Kadida- 
vergade (Secretary for correspondence) and (11) '' RajadhyakshOi (king’s represenP 
ative).” Some copper -plates secured in Gooty taluk Rut considered as forgeries 
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referred to as mentioning besides the usual twelve village officers (harabaluti), the 
darika (a menial who guards the fields) and shikar (hunter) who is also called 
kirata or yenadi in other parts of the country. Some of the Gooty plates throw 
light also on the system of leasing out cultivable lands. Such leases were granted 
to the village community jointly. The parties to the lease are the Chief on +he one 
side as the lessor and the Gauda or Reddi (headman) Sevahova or km mam 
(accountant) and the samastaprajas (people) of the village as the lessees. An 
inscription dated in the 28th year of the Rashtrakilta King Krishna III. was found 
recording the important “ settlement by the village assembly of Kavaniir that 
when the lands which are gifts to gods, physicians, for free feeding or worship (?) 
and which are ajivikas, are mortgaged or sold, the mortgagee and tlie purchaser 
raust be of the same caste as that of the mortgagor or seller.” An inscription 
of the time of Virupaksha I of Vijianagar, the following- taxes are mentioned: — 
kamugu — kadamai [kolu] ndu kadamai, and pattapal kadamai. An inscription of the 
time of Jatavarman Tribhuvana-chakravartin Sundara Pandya states that the 
trustees of certain temples in Chidambaram came to an agreement and decided to 
remit the dues on lands given for worship and offerings to the temples, care being 
taken to enhance the rent proportionately on the remaining lands in the village so 
as to recoup the amount remitted. 

An inscription of quite a different kind of interest is one of the Vijianagar 
King Kampa, the son of Bukka I, recording that the King conferred the title of 
Karunakaradusan upon Sri Paralcala-nambi, together with certain honours, privi- 
leges and a dwelling house. 

An inscription of great economic interest is one of 1317 A.D, It gives us 
a glimpse into the method of tenancy-cultivation prevalent in mediawal times. 
“ It is stated that in the case of kar, single crop and a second crop, 2 n should go 
to the landlord as his rightful share under the varam tenure, that the dues, palli, 
padi-kaval, peram-padikaval, sCtdu (sheaves of corn) given to servants, araivadai 
and alkuli should be charged on the village in common and that the remainder 
should be distributed between the landlord and the tenant in the ratio of 1 : 4. The 
straw and the green-gram (payaru) that is generally sown just before or after the 
harvest have to be equally decided between them. The ktidimai right is next 
stated and here in the case of kar and for the single crop, J panam and d panam for 
the second crop, for every plot of land (mattal ?) should be given ; as regards the 
threshing expenses, for a single crop, 1 tuni and 1 padakku for a plot (?) ; and for 
the 2nd crop, i of the above to be borne in common ; and in the case of dry crops, 
such arf turmeric, castor-seeds, cotton and gingelly, seedgrain to be supplied by the 
landlord and the yield to be divided equally (scvaram) . Supplying of coolies, 
storing of grain in the landlord’s granary and the work of repairing ridges in fields 
seem to have devolved exclusively on the landlord.” 

These inscriptions have been selected as illustrative and not exhaustive. 
Several other interesting questions arise out of, or one elucidated by, the records 
brought to light> during the year. But before they can be made use of by the 
student of history, they./ have to be given in their fulness and abstracts cannot 
12 
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kVail much. This brings us to the only . weak point in the year’s work. The 
jniblication of the volumes of South Indi.an Inscriptions is sadly in arrears, and 
we are told that while 6000 pages of manuscript are with the Press, no proofs 
were iVcerved from April 1920 to I'ebruary 1921. We appeal to the Madras 
(ioverviment for more ex])editi(.)us publication of ihe available records. 

A. V. R. 


The Heart of the Bhagavadgita. 

The Gaekwad Studies in Religion and Philosophy III. 

BY L. M. BHAGAVAT OF KURUTKOTI. 

Published by Professor A. G. Widgery, 

The College, Baroda. Price Rs. 2-4-0. 


We must apologize for the delay that has unfortunately occurred in our noticing 
this book. We have read it at a stretch and have found it an entrancing one. 
Whether for the new point of view advanced or for the clearness with which the 
view point is expounded, it is a remarkable book. The kernel of the author’s theory 
is thus summarized by himself : — 

We have shown in the preceding pages how all the four Yogas lead to this ideal Yoga and 
how as such they are not really so many distinct paths, but are really inter-related. This explains 
why the Gita begins with Jnana and introduces Karma Yoga and finally concludes with Dhyana 
Yoga in one place, while it begins with Karma Yoga and treating of the other two Yogas concludes 
with the Jnana Yoga in another place. We may select here a passage in the last chapter of the 
Gita, where this inter-relation is more clearly suggested than elsewhere in the work. “Devoted 
each to his own duty, man attains perfection ; how devoted to one’s own duty one attains success, 
that do thou hear. Him from whom is the evolution of all beings, by whom all this is pervaded, 
by worshipping Him with his proper duty, man attains perfection ’’ (xviii — 45 — 46). This shows 
how Karma Yoga and Bhakti Yoga are related, how? actions performed as worship become a means 
of perfection. Again “He whose mind is free from attachment everywhere, whose self is subdued, 
from whom desire has fled, he by renunciation attains that supreme state of freedom from action.” 
(xviii — 49 ). Here is indicated the relation between Karma Yoga and Jnana Yoga, how actlessness 
of the self is realized through unselfish work. Take these verses now. “Endowed with a pure 
mind, controlling the self with firmlessness, leaving aside objects like sound, giving up love and 
hatred, resorting to a secjuestered spot, eating but little, speech and body and mind subdued, always 
engaged in meditation and concentration, taking refuge in dispassion, having abandoned egotism, 
strength, arrogance, desire, enmity, property, .free from the notion of mine and peaceful, he 
becomes fit for becoming Brahman.” (xviii — 51 — 53). We are told in these slokas Dhyana Yoga 
leads to Brahma Vidya or realization of the Brahman. Thus it is quite possible to coilceive of 
how Karma Yoga necessarily involves Bhakti Yoga and Jnana Yoga and through Dhyana Yoga leads 
to realization of the Brahman. And we might quote other similar passages to establish similar 
.sequences of Yoga in a different OFvler. This should be enough, therefore, to show not only that 
the Gita does not consider fne Yogas as mutually exclusive, but also that it implies the necessity 
of a certain order of discipline to Ig? followed. But skill the fact remains, that according to the 
temperament of the religious aspirant he would be called a Yogin in accordance with the method 
preferred by him. It is this peciiliarity oj^ the Gita .Jhat has baffled many a commentator, who started 
with a preconceived theory that the Gita wanted to establish a particular Yoga as supreme. As it is not 
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the purpose of the present attempt to critically examine any of these theories, we may simply 
repeat here again the observation made in the introductory remarks that none of these exclusive 
theories can find any support in the Gita. According to the Gita, we may repeat the ideal Yoga is 
EQUANIMITY and whatever leads up to that Yoga is itself a Yoga. 

The value of the Gita as a guide to practical life is set out in the concluding 
pages of the book (p. 219, et seq) but we cannot retail it here. It ought to be read 
in the book itself. The author strikes new ground in his interpretation of the Gita 
and if for nothing else, at least for its novel views, it deserves to be studied by^ all 
interested in that famous book. 

We ought to add Dr. S. Subramania Iyer writes a notable Foreword to the 
volume and Professor Widgery a helpful Preface. Perhaps we might hazard a re- 
mark. Books of this kind should be published at a lower price than apparently it 
Kas been possible for those responsible for the issue of this one. The very object of 
the publishers is, we think, defeated by prizing them at a figure at which it becomes 
all but prohibitive to the ordinary purchaser. We put in this plea not in a spirit of 
carping criticism but in the view that it might prove useful to publishers all round 
in India. 

Y. S. 


Goods and Bads : Outlines of the Philosophy of Life. 

By a. G. Widgery, 

Professor of Philosophy, Baroda. 

(The Gaekwad Studies in Religion and Phi losophy XF/.J 

This is a most readable book on the most abstruse philosophical topics that have 
troubled mankind from the dawn of history. The book is made up of the sub- 
stance of a series of talks and discussions which the author appears to have had 
with H.H. the Maharaja Gaekvvar of Baroda. Those who know H.H. know his 
versatility. The book shows him in a new light. That PI.H. has found time for 
discussions of this kind shows his interest in the age-long questions of “goods” and 
“bads”. Professor Widgery in his Open Letter to H.H. prefixed to this volume, 
observes; “ The purpose of this book as it now appears is to give a sketch of 
general philosophy and indications of some definite attitudes towards some of tlie 
main j^roblems of life. In the pursuit of this aim yoiG have continually given me 
the great benefit of your far wider experience.” 'I'here, in a few words, is the 
object of the book and the circumstances under which it has been written. lo 
indicate the lines on which the book has been worked out, we would add for the 
benefit of our readers, that besides a suggestive introductioif, there are chapters on 
the following topics ; — Physical valif'es. Intellectual wdues. Aesthetic values. Moral 
values, lieligious values. The Good Life and Epilogue, the last of which defines tlrt; 
position pf humour in philosophy. The book is eadily read and is altogether a brilliant 
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piece of writing considering the nature of the subject. Lay readers will find it a 
most valuable one. The following passage will bear quotation from it : — 

“The eventual realization of the highest ideals and the greatest hopes can be disproved by 
none. 'No effort of human thought can show that the future is not at least in part open. The 
Philosophy of life can recognize no arbitrary limits to the possible human attainment of the good 
life. ^And human faith is one of the most powerful forces leading to that result. But by faith 
shouKi be meant nothing less than an active personal attitude confident in ultimate triumph, even 
though the character of the good life is only dimly perceived and only gradually becomes known. 
In its peering into the beyond, whether of the innermost character of the present realities or of the 
furthermost future, faith has never been described better than in the words of the writer of The 
Epistle to the Heukews : “Faith is the substance of things hoped for the evidence of 
things not seen.” V.S. 


Indian Archaeological Report 1918-19, Part 1. 


Students of Indian History and Antiquities can never be sufficiently grateful for 
the sustained enthusiasm of the officers of the Indian Archaeological Department in 
the discovery of new data and the conservation of known monuments and inscriptions, 
under the distinguished and able guidance of Sir John Marshall. The Calcutta Uni- 
versity has recently given signal proof of this widespread recognition of his valu- 
able work by conferring on Sir John Marshall an honorary doctorate, and we humb- 
ly join in the chorus of congratulations and tribute on this occasion. Though the 
Director-General opens his report modestly with the words, “ All things considered, 
the work during the year 1918-19 was satisfactory ”, we believe we are reflecting 
general opinion when we say that the work is indeed very satisfactory and the pro- 
gress substantial, despite depleted staffs and curtailed grants. The various provin- 
cial reports have already been reviewed in the pages of this journal from time to 
time, and it is therefore unnecessary to review at length the contents of the volume 
before us which summarises ail those reports. The conservation of Sultana Razi- 
ya’s tomb, the unearthing of a group of two dozen stupas and a long chaukrama (or 
promenade) measuring 162 feet in length and 8 feet in width at Sarnath, the rehabi- 
litation of the Gagan Mahal, the celebrated Hall of Audience of the Adil Shahi Sul- 
tans of Bijapur, the complete renovation of monastery No, I at Nalanda, the 
restoration of the palaces at Chandragiri and at Mandalay, improvements to the 
valuable remains at Ajanta, Sanchi, Taxila and Sarnath, and the discovery of groups 
of new temples, of Chalukyan design at Nagansur in the Akalkot State, Sholapur 
district, and Hindu and Jaiji ones at Hn in the Nunar district, Indore StaJ;e — all 
these constitute by no means a negligible record of progress. We are glad to note 
that a work on Pallava Architecture is under preparation by Mr. Longhurst, Super- 
intendent of the Madras Circle, and we have no doubt it will help to reconstruct 
entirely the history of" Pallava art, to which Professor Dubrueil has devoted so 
much attention of late. Thes^year was remarkable also for a considerable output 
'bf EpigraphicaUwork. Besides the usual output of annual reports,^guides on Taxila 
and on Sanchi were publfehed by Sir Jbhh Marshall, one on Bijapur by Mr, Henry 
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Cousins, and one on Jai Singh’s Observatories by Mr. O. K. Kaye during the year. 
Seven parts of Epigraphia Indicav^&re ?i\so ’issxi&d. We close as we began with 
our congratulations and thanks to Sir John Marshall and his co-workers on their 
extremely valuable work. A.V.R. 


1. South Indian Shrines* 2. South Indian Festivities t 

By P. V. jAGADisA Ayyar, Esg. 

These two profusely illustrated volumes contain an exhaustive collection of the 
traditions connected with South Indian Shrines and Festivities, in a short compavSs. 
As attempts to preserve for students of Indian culture, an account of popular tradi- 
tions that are speedily being lost sight of, they are eminently successful, and we 
compliment the author on his patience, industry, and wonderful variety, 'fhe books 
will, we have no doubt, be of great use to our European friends and will enable 
them to understand the man-in-the-street’s view of the feasts, fasts and festivities 
that occupy such a considerable part of an orthodox Hindu’s life, and are respon- 
sible for the numerous holidays that an Indian office is heir to. The author hasindul- 
ged also in various digressions, in order to bring into his work, information relating 
to Hindu astronomy, astrology, educational system, theology, town planning and 
similar topics. We cannot help feeling however that the author’s attempts to inter- 
pret these traditions have not been successful, and that his Introductions are disap- 
pointing. The books themselves supply a very real want, and the illustrations 
'which are not only numerous but also good make the volumes even more welcome. 

A.V.R. 


* Madras Times Printing and Publishing Coy., 1920. Price Rs. 5-0-0. 
t Higginbothams, Ltd., Madras. 1921. Price Rs. 7-8-0. 
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THE STORY OF JIVANDHARA. 

Translated from the Uttarapurdnam. 

By Prof. Dr. E. Hultzsch, Ph.D, 


Both Buddhists and Jainas have utilized and adapted the great floating mass 
of ancient Hindu legends for the purposes of religious propaganda. The most 
extensive store-house of Buddhist stories is the Jataka book, which has been made 
generally accessible by Professor Cowell and his collaborateurs.* Of similar- 
works by Jaina authors I -will mention here only those few which are available in 
English translations: Kathakosa, by C. H. Tawney (London, 1895); Merutuhga‘s 
Prabandhachintaraani, by the same (Calcutta, 1901) ; Hindu Tales, by J. j. 
Meyer (London, 1909); and the analysis of Hemachandra’s Parisishtaparva in 
Professor Jacobi’s introduction to his edition of this work (Calcutta, 1891). 

To Mr. T. S. Kuppusvami Sastri, an accomplished and indefatigable Sanskrit 
scholar, we owe ‘critical editions of four different versions of one of the favourite 
legends of the Digambara Jainas : the story of Jivandhara or Jivaka, viz. 

(1) Jivandharacharitram by Gunabhadracharya, Tanjore, 1907. 

(2) Jivandharachampu by Harichandra, Tanjore, 1905. 

{3i Kshatrachudamani by Vadibhasirhha, Tanjore, !903. 

(4) Gadyachintamani by the same, Madras, 1902. 

A Tamil poetical version of the same story was published by the celebrated 
Tamil Pandit, Mahamahopadhyaya Saminathaiyar : 

* The Jataka, translated , 6 "Vols., and Index, Cambridge, 1895-1913. 

[We regret that owing to paucity oj diacritic marks in italics. Roman‘'letters hifve been used in this 
article for transliteration of Sanskrit words. — Ed., M. S.] 


(5) Jivakachintamani by Tiruttakkadevar, with the commentary of Kachchi- 
*narkkiniyar, Madras, 1887. 

The Pandit mentions also (otherwise unknown) dramatical version of the 
same story (Jivandhara-natakam by Harichandra) and another version of it in the 
bilingual Srlpuranam.t 

This last work is, as Mr. Kuppusvami Sastri remarks,^ admittedly of later 
date. Nos, (2) to (5) profess to be based on a Puranam, which can be no other 
but'fhe Uttarapuranam by Gunabhadra, of which No. (l) forms a portion. 

The Uttarapuranam is a continuation of the Adipuranam of Gunabhadra’s 
preceptor Jinasenficharya. He was the Parama-guru or chief preceptor of the 
Rashtrakiita king Amdghavarsha I, ^ and composed also the curious poem 
Parsvabhyudaya, in which the whole of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta is inserted.^; 
Jinasena’s pupil Gunabhadra took up the work which had been left unfinished by 
his teacher, and his Uttarapuranam was consecrated ^ by his pupil Lokasena in the 
reign of the Rashtrakuta king (Krishna II) Akalavarsha on a specified day of 
Saka 820. The corresponding Christian date is the 23rd June, A , D. 897.5 Another 
pupil of Gunabhadra was Mandalapurusba, who wrote the Tamil lexicon ^efTirwescP. 

in the time of <i'‘(§LLi^6S6ramdjm^ ix. of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna 
II (Akala,varsba.)5 

The precise time of Harichandra, the author of No. (2), the Jivandharachampu 
is unknown. As his work is based on the Uttarapuranam, he is certainly distinct from 
that namesake of his whose prose composition is praised in Bana’s Harsha- 
charitram. He may have been identical with the author of the poem Dharmasarma- 
bhyudayam (Kavyamala, No. 8). Both styled themselves ‘ Mahakavi Harichandra’ 
and were Digambaras, and on pp. 147-150 of his edition of the champu, Mr. 
Kuppusvami Sastri notes some passages of the kavyam which remind us strongly 
of the champu. 

The author of No. (3), Kshatrachudamani, and No. (4), Gadyachintamani, 
was Odayadeva Vadibhasiiiiha, pupil of Pushpascna. The title Vadibhasitiiha, 
i.e. ‘the lion to the elephants, {viz) disputants,’ is known to have been borne by 
several different Jaina preceptors 7. In a letter of 31st March 1914, Mr, Kuppu- 
svami Sastri drew my attention to the fact that Srutasagara’s commentary on 
Sdmadevasuri’s Yasastilakachampu 8 quotes a verse stating that Vadibhasiriiha 
and Vadiraja were pupils of Somadevasuri, and to a verse of Vadiraja which occurs 

♦Press note: — As the letter n with two dots below it, standing for the Tamil egr, has not been 
secured, common n is used in all cases where such should occur. 

1 See Indian Antiquary, Yol. XXXVI, page 285. 

2 Ibid., page 287. 

3 K. B. Pathak, J. Bo. Br. R.' A. S.. Vol. XVIII, page 224; Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts, page 407. 

4 Cf. the preface of my edition of the Meghaduta, page vii. 

5 /n«/. A»#., Vol. XII, page 217; Sir R. Bhandarkar’s Report for 1883-84, pages 120, 430; 
Fleet’s Dynasties, page 411, n. 2. 

6 Preface to Kshatrachudamani , page 5; Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXVI, page 288. 

7 Ind. Ant., Vol. Vllf, p. 2l3', text line 18 ; Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, pp. 186, 205; 
kiDMG {i.e. JourMl of he German Oriental Society), Vol. C8, p. 698. 

8 Kfivyamjlla, No. 70, part I, p. 2€5. 
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actually in his Yasodharacharitam.i Somadeva composed his Yasastilaka- 
champu in Saka 881, Siddhartha2 =A. D. 959. This settles the time of his pupil 
Vadiraja, the author of the Yasodharacharitam. His other pupil, Vadibha- 
siriiha, is perhaps identical with Odayadeva Vadibhasirhha, the author of the 
Kshatrachudamani and Gadyachintamani. Mr. Kuppusvami Sastri tells us that 
both Somadeva’s Yasastilakachampu and Vadiraja’s Yasodharacharitam are 
based on Gunabhadra’s Uttarapuranam.3 I have shown elsewhere that ^Vadiraja^, was 
the Guru of the Western Chalukyaking Jayasimha II Jagadekamalla.4 Before com- 
posing the Yasodharacharitam, he wrote a Parsvanathacharitam in Saka 947, 
KrodhanaS =A.D. 1025. I avail mj^self of this opportunity to mention a curious 
coincidence to which I have alluded already in the ZDMG., Vol. 68, p. 698, n. 4. 
The Karhad copper-plates of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III were issued in 
Saka 880, while his army was encamped at Melpati, i.e. Melpadi (six miles north of 
Tiruvallam Railway station) in the old Chittur Taluk of the North Arcot District. ^ 
This statement has to be compared with the colophon of the Yasastilakachampu, the 
text of which is corrupt, but which implies that in Saka 881, Krishna III, having 
subdued the Pandya, Sirhhala, Chdla, and Chera kings,^ was in possession of 
Melpati, 8 i.e. Melpadi. 

The lower limit of No. (5), the great Tamil poem Jivaka-chintamani by Tirut- 
takkadevar (=§ridakshadeva in Sanskrit), can be ascertained from a fact which 
was brought to notice by the late Professor M. Seshagiri Sastri,^ but overlooked 
by subsequent writers on this subject. The commentator of Buddhamitra’s gram- 
mar Virasoliyam, Perundevanar, who was a pupil of Buddhamitra himself, refers 
to the Nariviruttam of Tiruttakkadcvar.lO Buddhamitra was a contemporary 
of the Chola king Virarajendra who ascended the throne in A.D. 1062-63.12 
Consequently Tiruttakkadevar must have lived before the second half of the 
eleventh century. He seems to have preceded Vadibhasimha. For, as suggested by 
the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao,l4 the title of one of Vadibhasihdia’s two works: 

1 Tanjore, 1912, p. 34, verse 49. 

2 See Kavyamala, No. 70, part II, p. 419. 

3 See the last page of the Sanskrit preface of the Yasodharacharitam. 

4 ZDMG., Vol. 68, p. 698. 

5 See Mr. Kuppusvami Sastri’s preface to the Yasodharacharitam . 

6 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV. pp. 281, 290. 

7 The printed text misreads these names. The two editors could have found the correct 
reading in Peterson’s Second Report, p. 155. 

8 The printed text has MeXyati, and Peterson has Mdlyati, which he wanted to change to 
Malaycjiri. 

9 Report for 1896-97 (Madras, 1898), p. 39. 

10 Cf Ind. Ant., Vol. XXV, p. 118, note by Venkayya. According to Dr. Barnett (Catalogue 
of Tamil Books in the British Museum, p. 381), it is a fable in 51 stanzas and has been printed in 
Q3=lii^u9ip at Madura. 

11 South-Indian Inscriptions , Vol. Ill, p. 197. 

12 Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 9. 

13 Preface to the Yasodharacharitam, p. 4, 
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Gadyachintamani, i.6. ‘ the prose Chintaraani,’ presupposes the existence of a 
poetical Chintaraani, which can be no other but the Jivakachintamani. 

I shall here confine myself to a translation of the earliest redaction of the story 
of Jivandhara, viz. the one furnished by Gunabhadra in his Uttarapuranam, leaving 
a detailed examination of the later versions to future researches. T! he translation is 
as literal as possible ; words to be supplied are enclosed in round brackets. Ihe 
style of the original is often brief and obscure, and the author has the habit of finish- 
ing sentences in the middle of a verse line instead of letting them run to the end of it 
in the customary manner. For the convenience of readers, I have prefixed headings 
to thp single chapters of the story. 

Jivandhara’s Birth and Youth. 

(Verse 1.) Once, while the famous Maharaja Srenikal was joyfully wanderihg 
about in the four splendid woods outside the perfumed chamber2, he perceived the 
great ascetic Jivandhara, who was standing under a Pindl-tree, absorbed in medi- 
tation. As (the king’s) fancy was attracted by his figure, etc., he went up to the 
chief disciple Sudharma^, full of curiosity, worshipped him devoutly"^, saluted him, 
assigned to him a seat that was suitable to his rank, and asked him respectfully, 
with outstretched hands: ‘ Is this venerable one a great ascetic who has just been 
freed of all (consequences of former) deeds, or who is he ?’ 

(V. 5.) The other, who possessed four kinds of knowledge^, spoke as follows : 
for the conduct of good men never tires the mind either of the teller or of the 
hearer. 

(V. 6.) Listen, O Srenika! On the continent adorned by the Jambu-treeG, 
here7, in the country of Hemahgada, there reigned^, king Satyandhara, the ruler of' 
Rajapuram, delighting all, like the moon. He had a great queen (named) Vijaya, 
who seemed to be a second goddess of victory , a minister named ICashthahgaraka, 
who was skilled in all (public) affairs ; and a domestic priest (named) Rudradatta, 
who warded off (all) plagues (decreed) by fate. 

(V. 9.) Once, while queen Vijaya was slumbering peacefully in her inner 
apartment, she had, in the last watch of the night, with clear consciousness, the two 
following dreams : The king gave her a diadem adorned with eight golden bells ; 
and the root of an Asoka-tree, under which she was standing, was cut off with an axe 
by somebody, but a young tree grew up. In order to learn the meaning of these two 

1 Srenika or Bimbisara, who resided at Rajagriha in Magadlia, was a contemporary of the 
Jaina prophet Mahavira. 

2 In Buddhist literature gandhakutl is the designation of any private chamber devoted to 
Buddha’s use. 

3 Cf. li]i?L&xs.hhh.u.'s KalpasiCtram, II, 1—3. 

4 The derivative bhdktika {bhaktimat) occurs again in verses 330 and 400. 

5 For the five kinds of knowledge, three qf which are supernatural, see Umasvati’s Tattvdr- 
thddhiganiasutram, I, % 

6 i.e. in Jambudvipa. 

7 Viz. in Indm. Cf. verse 119. 

8 Read perhaps 
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(dreams), she went up to the king, regarded him respectfully, and questioned him. 
The king told her what was both pleasant and unpleasant (by saying) : ‘ Im- 
mediately after my decease you will obtain eight -fold gain,'^ and at the end a son, 
who will rule the earth.’ 

(V. 13.) When the king saw that, on hearing (his speech), the queen revealed 
her mind by (experiencing) sorrow and joy, he consoled her by kind words. While 
time was thus passing pleasantly to both, some (being) arrived from the world ofcthe 
gods and took his abode joyfully in the queen’s womb, just as a beautiful swan in^ a 
pleasant lake (covered) with autumnal lotus-flowers. 

(V,' 16.) Once a rich great merchant named Gandhotkata, who lived in^that 
town, perceived in the park Manohara-vana, the great ascetic Silagupta, who possessed 
thpe kinds of knowledge, t bowed to him modestly, and asked him eagerly : ‘ Vene- 
rable one ! In consequence of bad deeds (in a former existence), all iny sons have 
been short-lived. Shall I have any long-lived sons hereafter ?’ 

(V. 19.) The great ascetic replied mercifully : ‘Surely you will obtain very long- 
lived ones. Listen attentively to the following token of tins (fact), great merchant ! 
When you enter the forest in order to expose a son whom you will obtain, (but) who 
will die at once, you will obtain there a virtuous son. Having ruled the whole earth, 
he, being satiated with sensual pleasures, will at the end destroy (the consequences 
of his former) deeds and attain the bliss of salvation’. 

(V. 22.) Having heard his speech, a YakshI standing in his neighbourhood, 
impelled by the (former) good deeds of the future prince, went to the royal palace 
in order to assist the mother personally at his birth, and entered an aeroplane. I If one 
has performed good deeds in a former birth,§ deities generally wish to be near. 

(V. 25.) Once, when the month of Madhu (March — April), which brings delight 
to all beings, had arrived, the confidential domestic priest] | entered the king’s palace 
early in the morning. Finding the queen sitting without ornaments, he asked 
respectfully : ‘ Where is the king ? ’ 

(V. 27.) She replied : ‘ The king is sleeping and cannot be seen at all.’ Con- 
sidering her words a bad omen, he turned back. 

(V. 28.) When,' at the time of sunrise, he reached the house of the minister 
Kashthangaraka and saw him there, the knave told him in secret ; ‘ The kingdom 
will belong to you. You must kill the king !’ 

(V. 29.) Hearing his speech, (the other) covered his ears in dread (and said) : 
‘ This king has' entrusted me, the (former) workman, with the dignity of minister. 

* This refers to Jivandhara’s eight wives. 

t Cf. verse 5, note. 

i Literally : ‘a machine (in the shape) of Garuda.’ A similar machine is mentioned by the 
Jaina monk Piirnabhadra in his recension of the Panchatantrain , which was finished in A. D. 
1199; see Professor Hertel’s edition in the Harvard Oriental Sejries, Vol. XI, book I, tale 8 — ‘The 
weaver as Vishnu’. 

§ Read perhaps for . 

II See above, verse 8. 

II Cf. below, verse 477 f, 
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How should I do him wrong, like an ingrate ? Rudradatta ! Although you are 
clever, this which you foresee is very bad policy.’ 

(V, 32.) Hearing this, the domestic priest said : ‘His future son would take 
your life. Therefore prevent this !’, and went away quickly. 

(V. 33.) In consequence of this bad deed, Rudradatta was attacked by disease 
on the third day, lost his life, and started on a very long and painful migration 
through the hells. 

(V. 34.) The wicked minister Kashihahgaraka, who wished to kill the king, 
because on the strength of Rudradatta’s prophecy he feared his own death, ad- 
vanced in the direction of the king’s palace, together with two thousand princes wTo 
had been bribed by presents and were well provided with soldiers, and together 
wdth armed elephants and horses. 

(V. 36.) Learning this, the king carefully sent away the queen sitting ^on 
the aeroplane, met the minister angrily, together with princes devoted to himself, 
who had been won over by a former minister, and who, at the sight of him, deserted 
the minister (Kashthahgaraka) ; defeated the latter at once in battle ; and forced him 
to fly from fear. 

(V. 39.) When Kfdahgaraka, the son (of Kashthahgaraka), heard that the latter 
had been defeated in battle, he, full of anger, arrived at once with a numerous 
armed force. 

(V. 40.) United with him again, the wicked Kashthahgaraka slew the king 
in battle, and seized that kingdom. 

(V. 41.) The vilest of ministers then obtained the kingdom, which gave him 
no happiness, just as poisoned food, or an ungrateful friend, or a religion 
permitting the slaughter of living beings (fails to do so). 

(V. 42.) Then, having mounted the aeroplane,* queen Vijaya, who was, 
protected by the Yakshi, weeping, her. body being scorched by the fire of sorrow 
reached a cemetery that was filled on all sides with thieves who were hanging 
down head foremost, (or) who were covering the stakes (on which they were fixed) 
with blood oozing in streams from wounds and mouths, and whose vital airs were 
fluttering owing to the pain produced by being split by the stakes, — and with 
witches who were dragging from the fire (of the funeral pile), cutting to pieces 
with sharp knives, and devouring a half-burnt corpse with manifold shrieks, 

(V. 46.) Protected by the Yakshi, she gave birth there at night without pains 
to a lovely son, just as heaven (does) to the moon. 

(V. 47.) She did not celebrate even a small festival (in honour) of the birth 
of a son, but experienced grief increased by adverse fate. 

(V. 48.) The Yakshi at once placed on all sides lamps (consisting) of '^jewels. t 
When she saw her filled with sorrow, like a creeper consumed by a jungle-fire, 
(she said) : ‘ Every rank is unstable. The beauty of youth is transient. Union 

* See above, verses 24 and 37. 

t This is done in ordei" to protect the new-born child from demons ; cf Tawney’s transla- 
tion of the Kathasaritsagarcr, Vol, I. p. 305, note t. * 



with telatlves is perishable. Life flickers like a lamp. This body coftsists of 
nothing but impurity and must be abandoned by the wise in this world. The 
kingdom, (though) to be worshipped by all men, resembles (in brevity) a flash of 
lightning.* * * § In all objects all feel desire only for their (momentary) conditipns.f 
These are naturally transitory. ITerefore desire ends in pain. Although an object 
exists, it may not excite our desire. If it exists and is desired by us, it may not 
belong to us. If it exists, belongs to us, and excites our desire, the same end 
(threatens) either these three (conditions) or our existence. He whose mind bgs 
entered the state of immutability and views the universe, does not perceive anything 
stationary anywhere or at anytime. If one feels desire for objects existing, or for 
future ones, this mfay be (excused). (But) what intelligent man feels desire in vain 
for^ what is past ?+ If you thus consider the true slate of the world, my dear 
Vijaya, do not suffer grief, nor feel desire for bygones in vain. This illustrious, 
wise son will give you pleasure by crushing the bad conduct of enemies until 
(he attains) salvation. Take a bath ! Collect your thoughts ! Take proper nourish- 
ment ! What avails this useless grief, which only causes the Avaste of the body ? For 
even in a fresh birth you will not recover your husband by mourning. The migra- 
tions of beings follow diverse paths owing to the diversity of deeds’. 

(V. 59.) By such reasonable speeches (the Yakshi) made her free from sorrow 
and remained at her side in person : such is the friendship of the good. 

(V. 60.) When Gandhotkata himself came there and exposed the dead body 
of his OAVil infaht§, he heard the fine, deep voice|| of the little boy. 

(V. 61.) Calling out: jiva, jiva (f.t’. ‘ live ! live!’) as if it Avere (the boy’s) 
future name Jivandhara, he found him, pleased that the prophecy of the ascetic had 
come true, stretched out both hands lovingly, and lifted the boy up. 

(V. 62.) When the queen heard his voice and recognised Gandhotkata^}, she 
made herself knoAvi;\ .to him and handed (the boy) over to him, saying : ‘Good sir, 
bring up (the apple of) my eye unknown to others ! ’ 

(V. 64.) He received (the child), saying: ‘I shall do this’, Avent home in haste^ 
and handed it to his wife Nanda without telling her anything about its origin, 
saying, as if he Avere angry : ‘You, forgetful one, have given this living infant into 
my hand Without any examination and consideration, in order to expose it. This 
(boy) is full of life and virtues. Take him !’ 

(V. 67.) With greedy eyes she joyfully received with both hands the boy aa4io 
surpassed the morning-sun in splendour. 

* For read 

t paryaya, ‘condition’, see 'TdttvdrtJiddhigarna, V, 37. 

t I owe the correct translation of verses 52 — 54 to the kindnpss of Professor Jacobi. 

§ See above, verse 20 f. 

II The Gadyachi ntdntani , page 30, line 18, shows that sneezing is meant. For the custom of 
saying jiva, ‘God bless yon !’ on hearing another sneezing, cf. Kathdsirrilsugara, chapter 28, 
verses 130 and 143. 

f As in verses 69, 77, 380, the word, aAvaya is here redundant at the^end of aycompound. C/. in 
Tamil _ srosrueum i5T6srif'^6Ubfi‘ after proper jiaijies. 
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(Vi 68.) The great merchant performed on his behalf the (usual) auspicious 
ceremonies and bestowed on him one day, at the end of the ‘(first) feeding with rice,’ 
the name Jivandhards 

(V. 69.) By means of the aeroplane Vijaya went thence to a great settlement of 
ascetics which lay in the middle of the Dandaka forest, and resided there quite in 
secret. 

(V. 70.) The Yakshi visited the distressed (queen). Wishing to dispel her 
grief, she pleased her daily by illustrating the course of the world and the path of 
the (Jina) doctrine by interesting stories suitable to her condition. 

(V. 72.) Here (in Rajapurarn) two beautiful younger (wives) of king Satyan- 
dhara : Bhamirati and Anangapatakii, bore two sons Madhura and Bakula, who 
(later on) recognised the truth of the right doctrine’* * * § and accepted the commandments 
(incumbent on) lay-worshippers {sravaka), and these two also grew up under the care 
of Gandhotkata. 

(V. 74.) In the same place (the following persons) became lay-worship- 
pers : the king’s general, named Vijayamati, the domestic priest Sagara, the chief 
merchant Dhanapala, and fourthly the minister Matisagara. Their wives were, 
respectively, Jayavati, Sriraatta, Sridatta, and fourthly Anupama, and their res- 
pective sons Devasena, Buddhishena, Varadatta, and Madhumukha. 

(V. 77.) These six sons, Madhura, etc., grew up together with prince Jivan- 
dhara, engaged in boys’ games. (These seven boys were as dear to Gandhotkata) 
as his own life, and inseparable everywhere by night and day from this high-minded 
one, just as the (seven) categories, soul, etc.,t from the world. Then Nanda also 
bore (to Gandhotkata) in due course a son, Nandadhya. 

(V. 80.) Once some one who had the appearance of an ascetic, perceived in 
the park of the city the prince, who was engaged in the usual'i boys’ games, ball, 
etc., and asked him : ‘Tell me how far from here the town is.’ 

(V. 81.) Jivandhara replied laughing : ‘Although you are old, you are ignorant. 
Even a boy cannot err in this§. For who does not infer the proximity of a town 
from observing boys playing in the outer park of a great town, as that of the sub- 
stance ‘fire’ from observing smokeP’H 

(V. 83.) When (the ascetic) saw, heard, and examined his gestures, complexion, 
voice, etc. (he thought) : ‘This is no ordinary boy. From his characteristics 
royal descent may be inferred.’ Wishing to find out his family by some means, he 
asked him : ‘Give me to eat ! ’ 

(V. 86.) The prince promised this, took him to his father, and said : ‘With your 
permission, I have (promised) to give 'him to eat.’ 


* I.e. of the Jaina religion, 

t See 7'attvdrtliddliigama, 1,4. 

+ seems to be used for 

§ For 3rT%Tf(5r read 


11 The young prince alludes to the typical instance of ai 


inference T#dT YffUTT, 



(V. 87.) When his father heard this, (he thought) with .joy : ‘l must praise 
this well-educated son.’ lie embraced him repeatedly and said :‘My son, after the 
bath he will dine well with me. You may eat without anxiety.’ 

(V. 89.) (The prince) sat down with his companions and commenced to eat. 
Then he cried and bothered his mother after the fashion of small children :‘This is 
all hot. How can I eat it ?’ 

(V. 90.) When (the guest) in the garb of an ascetic saw him crying, he saiu to 
the young prince : ‘My dear, this does not become you. Altliough quite young in 
years, you are intelligent and surpass all in courage and other virtues. For what 
reason do you cry ? ’ 

(V. 92.) (The boy) replied ; ‘Listen, venerable one ! You do not know the 
following adv^antages of this crying : I’he collected phlegm flows out, the eyes get 
clear, and the food cools down. WTy do you forbid this ?’ 

(V. 94.) When his mother heard this, she was pleased and gave him and his 
companions a -proper amount to eat. 

(V. 95.) After Gandhotkata had dined and seated himself comfortably, (the 
guest) in the garb of an ascetic, who had dined with him, spoke thus : ‘ I have 

conceived an affection for this boy in consideration of his cleverness and shall 
purify his mind in the great ocean of .sciences.’ 

(V. 97.) When the great merch.ant heard his: speech, he said : ‘ I am the chief 
of lay- worshippers and do not bow to any strange ascetic for any reason. You will 
probably feel hurt from pride if I do not do this. ’ 

(V. 98.) When (the other) heard this, he told the truth about himself : ‘ I am 
the king of Sihihapuram, Ariyavarma by name. After I had beard the (Jaina) doc- 
trine from the ascetic Vtranandin, my faitli was purified. 1 made over my kingdom 
to Dhritishena and vowed self-control. Una’Dle to bear the great heat irroduced by 
the hot fire in the stomach, and of right faith, I assumed this garb (and became) 
your brother in the (Jaina) doctrine.’ 

(V. 101.) Flaving duly considered his speech, the great merchant made over to 
him his son with his _ companions. What will the wise not entrust to a worthy 
person, just as seed (is entrusted) to the field ? 

(V. 103.) He whose faith was right, accepted this great gift and conducted 
(the boys) in quite a short time to the end of all sciences. 

(V. 104.) The prince who bad attained the mastery of sciences, 'ilione like the 
sun at the border of a cloud, f or like an elephant who has reached the first youth. 
After some time his preceptor, who exercised self-control, attained salvation. 

Godavari. 

(V. 105.) About this time a chief of forest-dwellers, Kfdakiita liy name, — a 
cow-killer and destroyer of the pious, whose colour resembled that of a grove of 

Read (fTc'T^T. 

t Read Ltr, ‘ at the end of tliq dondy (season)’ ! 
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(darkj 'I'amal-trees^ and who appeared to be darkness itself that had assumed 
human shape out of fear of the rays of the sun, — approached the cow-pen, in order 
to seize the herd of cows, accompanied by an evil-looking, merciless army,i who 
held .bows and arrows in their hands, inspired terror by the loud sound of horns, 
and could not be resisted by anybody in their attack, just as bitter, powerful drugs. 

(V. 109.) When king Kfishthangaraka heard this rumour, lie caused to be' 
announced in public that he w'ould give the virtuous virgin (ludavar), daughter of 
Gopendra and Gopa.sri, to him who should recover the cows. 

(V. 110.) When Jivandhara heard this, he went near the robbers, accompanied 
by Kalangfiraka and surrounded by his own companions, and iought a long time, 
placing a long line of sharp arrows on his bent bow, quickly dispatching ah 
uninterrupted series (of them) with great dexterity, assuming all the positions taught 
in archery, dodging the arrow-shots of the enemies, changing his place quickly, 
shattering the arrow-showers of the enemies, and stopping the missiles (directed) 
at cowards. 

(V. 114.) After he had defeated the robbers, just as policy (defeats) wicked 
plans, he entered the town that was adorned with flattering banners, — kissed by the 
goddess of victory and filling all regions thoroughly with his lame, which surpassed 
(by its splendour) the moon, the shoulders i.e. (wings ?) of the swan, and the jas- 
mine flow'er. 

(V. 116.) Attracted by the perfume of his fame, the eyes of people, just as 
bees, rested on the body of the prince, (which was as tall as) a tree^^ and covered 
with the flowers of his valour, etc. 

(V, 117.) At the bidding of the prince, the sons of the Vaisy^^s unanimously 
reported to the king that he {viz. Nandadhya) had recovered the cows in fighting, 
and induced him to give the previou.sly mentioned virgin Ciddrivat] in marriage to 
Nandadhya. Wonderful are the results of (brave) deeds ! 

Gandharvadatta . 

(V, 119.) Here in llharata {i.e., India), on the southern side of the mountain of 
the Khecharas,4 gleamed the city of GaganaYallabha,^ as though Fortune (had 
alighted there) from heaven. 

(V. 120.) The ruler of this towm, the Khechara lord Garudavega, had been 
expelled by his heirs and deprived of his dignity. He built in Katnadvlpa,tj on a 
mountain named Manujodaya, another town, named Ramainya, and settled in this 
town. His wife was (named) Dharini. 


1 For 

2 Read 

3 is an excellent conjecture of Mr. Knppiisvami Saatri for g _ 

4 Khechara is a synonym of Vidyddhara ; cf. verse 159 f. 

5 Cf. Homacliandra’s Parisishtaparva, II, 644, and Kaihdkdxa , translated by Tawney, 
38, 

G For mad see verse 139. ^ 


see verse 139. 



(V. 122.) One day their daughter Gandharvadatta, whose body was emaciated 
by fasting, having worshipped the Jiua lords, brought a garland which was left over 
(from the offerings), in order to give it to (her father). Perceiving that she had 
reached the age of youth, the lord of the Khecharas asked his minister Matisagara 
to whom she ought to be married. 

(V. 124.) (The minister) whose wisdom was boundless, told him the following 
prophecy, which he had formerly heard from a sage ; ^ 

(V. 125.) ‘Once I went to the Mandara (mountain), in order to worship' the 
Jina lords. I circumambulated devoutly, and praised according to rule, the temple 
of Jina in the Nandana wood on the eastern side (of that mountain), bowed to the 
wandering ascetic Vipulamati, who was staying there, listened to the (jaina) doctrine 
(e/pounded by him), and asked him : ‘O you who are to be worshipped by the 
world ! In whose exclusive possession will Gandharvadatta, the virtuous daughter 
of my lord, remain ?’ 

(V. 128.) ‘He wlio possessed the (^? 7 .vn///i!'-knowledge,' replied as follows: ‘On 
this continent, 2 in Bharata (/.<?,, India), in the lovely country of Hcmahgada, at 
Rajapuram, (ruled) king Satyandhara, who was distinguished by truthfulness. 
His great queen (is named) Vijaya. These twm have an illustrious, prudent son. 
(Gandharvadatta) will become his wife by the election of a husband (by means of) 
the lute. ’3 

(V. 130.) Hearing the minister’s speech, the lord of the Khagas"^ was some- 
what perturbed and again asked the minister Matisagara ; ‘How can we enter into 
connection with dwellers on earth ?’ 

(V. 132.) (The minister) related clearly the following other (story), which he 
had learnt from the ascetic: ‘('I'here was) in the same Rajapuram a great 
merchant named Vrishabhadatta. His wife (w’^as named) IMdrnavati. These two 
had a son, Jinadatta. Once, during the worship of the omniscient ones,-5 the latter 
entered the park Pritivardhana in that town, in order to devoutly worship the Jina 
Sagarasena, and you (also came there) together with his father (Vrishabhadatta). 
When you saw him ( 77 / 2 ., Jinadatta) there, you made friends with him. Except the 
difference of bodies, there was no other difference between you both. While some 
days were thus passing, the chief of merchants appointed Jinadatta in his place, 
attained enlightenment, and was initiated in the presence of the ascetic Gunapalfi. 
The pious^ Padrnavati also went up to (the nun) Kshanti, vowed self-control, and 
(thus) acted according to her noble birth. The wealthy Jinadatta occupied the place 


1 According to the Tattvdrthddhi^ama, I, 9, nvadhi, the third of tlie five kinds of know- 
ledge is “the transcendaiit knowledge of material things”; sec Professor Jacobi, ZDMG, 
Vol. 60, p. 294. 

2 i.e., in Jambtidvipa; cf. above, verse 6. 

3 See below, and cf. Kathdkdsa, p. 65 f, 

4 Khaga is a synonym of Khechara, 

3 For verse 134 I propose reading 

6 The word suvratd occurs twice in the sam .2 sentence, evidently owing to a mistake. 
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of his father and enjoyed pleasures- to his heart’s content with Manorarna and 
other wives. He will, of his own accord, reach Katnadvipa on business. By hijn 
our desire will be fulfilled.’ 

(V. 140.) This (Jinadatta) came to (the king) in a few days. The lord of the 
Khagas received the guest with pleasure and thus addressed him respectfully : ‘Friend, 
arrange for my daughter Gandharvadatta the election of a husband in your city !’ 

'(V. 142.) Jinadatta took her along with the Khagas to Rajapuram, caused 
ths'tilection of a husband to be proclaimed in public, and erected in the park 
Manohara a handsome great hall for the election of a husband. 

(V. 144.) After the 1 •fings of the earth, who were experienced in arts and sciences, 
had assembled along with their princes, he performed the worship of the Jinas. 

(V. 145.) Then Gandharvadatta entered the hall (erected) for the election oLa 
husband, carrying her lute of auspicious marks, called Sughusha, and stood playing 
a musical pi-ece accompanied by singing, which was correct in notes, modes, 1 etc., and 
tuned to the (Raga) Suddhadcsaja,^ (thereby) captivating (the hearts of) those kings. 

(V. 147.) D esirous of lowering the pride produced by her lute-playing, 
Jivandhara entered the hall (erected) for the election of a husband; requested im- 
partial, clever judges of lute-playing, who were approved by both (parties), to test 
merits and defects ; and asked those who had been appointed for it to give him a 
faultless lute. 

(V. 149.) They brought and gave him three or four lutes. As pieces of hair^ of 
the head or body and other defects were found on these, he rejected them all and 
asked the virgin : ‘if you are free from envy, give me your lute’. 

(V. 151.) She gave him respectfully the lute resting in her hand. The prince 
took it and played a musical piece accompanied by singing, which was high and lowg 
attractive and sweet, conformed to the rules of art, and (would have) moved even 
the hearts of deer,‘l while (the audience) e.xclaimed ‘ bravo’ and offered him flowers. 

(V. 154.) Being hit in the heart by (the god of love) who carries five arrows, 
Gandharvadattfi adorned him with the garland (of victory). What does not happen 
if fortune is favourable ? 

(V. 155.) Some (of the suitors) lost their splendour, like lamps in daytime ; 
the faces of others beamed like lamps at night. 

(V. 156.) Pleased that she had won the prince by means of (her lute) Sughosha, 

1 ‘The two musical modes shadja and intidhyama-gmnia are meant.’— -R. Simon. 

2 To the kindness of thofessor R. Simon I am indebted for the following remarks : ‘ The 

are explained by Matanga in Kalliniitha’s commentary on Sarngadeva, ''1,2,27, 
and in the Sangttczsarvdrtliasdmsangraha, 15. I'or dcsaja (also called dpsija, dcsdkhya, 
demkdra, d'esakrit, desakdrl, dmakriyd) \ cf . Ahobala, 340,372; SiinglUmdrdyana, 1,139, 
150, 280 f,, 282; Somanatiia, III, 57, IV, 27; Damodara, II, 10, 24; Sangltasarvdrtha- 
sdmsangniha, 17; PHfdnasarvasvani, II, fol. 91; Sarngadeva, II, 2, 11, II, 1 17 45 III 136 
VI, 357 f., 712-714. Thedenn originally means a popular local piece of music.’ 

3 Cf. Katlidsaritsdgara, C VI- ... verse 25 f. 

4 C/. e.g., Milgha, Vl. 49, and .Professor Hertel’s German translation of Hemachandra’s 
Parisishtaparva, p. 144, n. 1. 
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Gandharvadatta. thus addressed her lute in her heart: ‘As though you were my go- 
between, you are dear to the family, sounding (or speaking) well, sweet, touch- 
ing the hearts, the means of the union with the prince, and clever.’ 

(V. 158.) Instigated by his wicked (associates), Kashlhahgaraka’s son (Kalah- 
gtiraka)! then made an attempt to abduct Gandharvadatta. 

(V. 159.) When the prince learned this, he mounted a rutting elephant named 
Jayagiri, and, accompanied by the Vidyadharas,2 who were preceded by the strong- 
est, angrily advanced against the enemy’s army. 

(V. 160.) Then Gandharvadatta’s father, the Vidyiidhara king Garudavcga, 
who was skilled in diplomacy, became the mediator between both (parties)^ and 
pacified the enemy’s army. 

(V. 162.) When he had brought about the union of the two (lovers) in wedlock, 
he felt satisfied. A father has no other (more important) duty than the marriage 
of his daughter. 3 

(V. 163.) The happiness of those two, whose delight was increased by mutual 
inclination, reached the highest pitch, as it arose from the union of equals. 

Suramanjari. 

(V, 164.) Once in the month of Madhu,^ which is the means of the budding of 
love, all the citizens along with the king went to take their pleasure in the park 
Surarnalaya, in order to disport themselves in the wood, 5 and displayed their 
wealth (of ornaments) on account of the great festival. 

(V. 166.) In that town the chief of merchants had the name Vaisravaqadatta. 
From (his wife) Chutamahjari he had a daughter, Suramanjari. The latter had a 
servant, .‘syamalata, who, in order to proclaim the cleverness of her mistress, 
went about among the people, declaring here and there in public : ‘ This is a fragrant 
powder called Chandrodaya. No other (powder) has a sweeter smell than this.’ 

(V. 169.) The Vaisya Kumaradatta had Aom (his wife) Vimalii a spotless 
daughter, GunarnTda. Her eloquent, fair-browed servant Vidyullata, filled with 
pride, wandered about praising repeatedly her own mistress’ virtues in the society 
of experts : ‘ This is, the best fragrant powder, called Siiryodaya, which is covered 
with bees. Its like is not to be found even in heaven.’ 

(V. 172.) While such a dispute was continuing between those two (girls), 
whose minds were filled with growing jealousy, the adepts of that science were 
unable to decide it. 

(V. 173.) Then the young lord Jivandhara himself examined the matter 
carefully (and said) ; ‘ The best of these two (powders) is the Chandrodaya. If 
(you aslr) for a proof of this, I shall furnish it distinctly. 

(V. 174.)- He took both (powder.s) in his two hands and quickly scattered them 
about. (Attracted) by the excellence of its perfume, a swarm of bees covered 

1 See above, verse 39. 

2 See above, note on verse 119. 

3 C/. the end of the fourth act of Sukuntala. 

4 Cf. above, vxvse 25. 

5 This statement is tautological. 
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the Chandrddaya. When the experts who were present there, saw this, all of 
them praised only (the Chandrodaya). 

(V, 176.) Henceforth those two girls gave up the scientific contest between 
each pther and made peace. 

(V. 177.) While the citizens were enjoying themselves in this wood to their 
hearts’ content, some naughty boys perceived a dog and mischievously teased it. 

(V. 178.) It ran away full of fear, jumped into a tank, and was about to lose 
its,3'ife there. 

(V. 179.) Prince Jivandhara had it pulled out by his servants and filled its 
ears^with words of veneration. 

(V. 180.) Accepting the veneration, (the dog) remembered its former existence 
and became a Yaksha named Sudarsana on the mountain Chandrddaya. 

(V. 181.) (The Yaksha) returned to the prince, excited the wonder of all by 
praising him aloud ; ‘By your favour I have attained such power,’ and gratefully 
honoured him with heavenly ornaments. 

(V. 1 82.) (He said) : ‘ Prince, henceforth you must think of me in case of a 
calamity or of a festival,’ saluted him, and returned to his own residence. 
Spontaneous benefits shall surely bear such fruit. 

(V. 184.) When the king (Kashthangaraka), having thus enjoyed himself a 
long time in the wood, was returning, his rutting elephant, called Asanivega, bolted 
at the noise and, without allowing himself to be stopped by others, madly ran 
towards Suramanjari’s carriage. 

(V. 185.) Perceiving her, the prince decided to act according to vinaya 
unnayaf^' Approaching at once, he tired (the elephant) by ihirty-two sports {i.e., move- 
ments ?) and, without being tired himself, easily tied him motionless to his post. 

(V. 187.) When the people saw this, they entered the town praising his 
knowledge (of the management) of elephants. 

(V. 188.) Henceforth Surarnanjari became smitten with love, her heart being 
agitated by the sight of prince Jivandhara. 

(V. 189.) Her mother and father having inferred from her gestures, movements, 
and conversations that she Avas filled with affection for J ivandhara, they reported this 
to his father (Gandhotkata) and, with his consent, on (the day of) an auspicious 
constellation, bestowed (their daughter) with (great) riches on the prince. Thereafter 
he enjoyed pleasures to his, heart’s content, as (the object of) his love was worthy 
(of himself). 

(V. 191.) The wicked king Kashthangaraka could not from anger bear that the 
people were continually CQnversing about the valour and good fortune of (Jivan- 
dhara), and said to Chaiidadanda, the chief of the watchmen of that town ; ‘ The 

stupid Jivandhara has humiliated ray rutting elephant by tying it up.t This highly 
conceited son of a Vaisya is neglecting the occupations becoming his caste, viz,^ the 

* According to Mr. Kuppusvami Sastri, these ^are technical terms of the art of treating 
elephants {gaja-^iksha). 

t For read and c/. verse ,187. 
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buying and selling of cucumbers, myrobalans, dry ginger, etc., and devoting him- 
self to actions suitable for king’s sons. Let this evil-doer at once enter the jaws 
of death !’ 

(V. 196.) This man angrily attacked Jivandhara with an armed force. Learn- 
ing this, the prince with his companions, and eager for fighting, met him and at 
once inflicted defeat on him without sustaining any losses (himself). 

(V. 197.) Kashthahgaraka angrily dispatched another numerous army of his 

own. 

(V. 198.) When Jivandhara pei'ceived this, (he thought) with a merciful 
lieart ; ‘ What avails tin's tiseless slaughter of miserable beings ? I shall pacify 

that wicked Kashibaiigaraka by (olher) inoan.s,’ and thought of his friend, the 
Y.jk'sha.’''' 

(V. 199.) The latter appeared and, gue.ssing Jivandhara’s intention, put a 
stop to this whole (strife). 

(V. 200.) Then the (Yaksha) friend made the prince mount the mighty 
elephant Vijayagiri and took (Jivandhara), with the latter’s consent, to his own 
residence. For, it is the way i of friends to show their own house (to their friends). 

(V. 202.) (Jivandhara’s) companions and relatives, who were unaware of the 
event, all trembled like frail young shoots agitated by the wind, and v/ere unable 
to support themselves. The clever Gandharvadatta, who knew the reason of his 
journey, was unmoved and comforted them all, saying : ‘ No danger threatens the 

prince. Therefore do not fear for him ! He will soon return.’ 

(V. 205.) After Jivandhara had comfortably stayed a long time in the 
Yak.sha’s dwelling, he intimated to the latter by gestures his desire of leaving. 

(V. 206.) Observing his wish, the Yaksha gave him a splendid seal-ring which 
(enabled its bearer to assume any) desired appearance, J and which accomplished 
(all) desired objects. 

(V. 207.) Having descended from that mountain ^ and accompanied (Jivan- 
dhara) some distance, he saluted and left him, as no danger threatened him from 
any side. 

Padmottama. 

(V. 208.) When the prince had proceeded some distance, he reached a city 
named Chandrfibha, which, on account of its whitewashed mansions, looked as if 
it were lighted by the moon. 

(V. 209.) King Dhanapati ruled this town, like a regent of the quarters. His 
queen (was named) Tilottama, and the daughter of both Padmottama. 

(V. 210.) When the latter was taking a walk in the -wood, she was bitten by a 
poisonous’ snake. The king caused to be proclaimed m that town : On him who 
will free her from poison by (magic) jewels, spells, drugs, etc., I shall bestow 
this virgin along with one half of the kingdom.’ 

* Cf. above, verse 182. 
t For I read 

i Cf. below, verge 403, 

§ See above, verse 180. 
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(V. 212.) Hearing this, the snake-doctors (said): ‘Even before now an ascetic 
named Xditya has predicted tin's,’ and, from desire for the virgin, many (of them) 
came to cure her, (but) could not stop (the poison). 

(V. 213.) At the king’s command, servants hastened again to search for a doc- 
tor. By chance they perceived the prince and asked him excitedly ; ‘Uo you per- 
haps know about poison ? ’ 

215.) He replied: ‘I know a little about it.’ Hearing his speech, they were 
pl&ahed and joyfully conducted him (to the palace). 

(V. 216.) He who was skilled in (magic) jewels and spells, thought of the 
Yakp.ha, pronounced a spell, and freed the princess from the effects of the poison. 

(V. 217.) The king, who was pleased, inferred from the energy, complexion, and 
other characteristics of (the prince) that he must surely Irelong to a royal fami]y, 
and bestowed on him his daughter and the above-mentioned half of the kingdom. 

(V. 218.) Then (Jivandhara) long enjoycH himself together with the virgin’s 
thirty-two brothers, Lokapfila, etc., who gained his affection by their virtues. 

Kshemasundari . 

(V. 219.) After (Jivandhara) had stayed there some days, he once at night, 
impelled by fate and not observed by anybody, went a few gavyfitis''' and reached 
a town named Kshoma in the district named Kshcma. In. a lovely wood outside 
this (town) he perceived a temple of Jina that was adorned with a thousand 
pinnacles. 

(V. 222.) As soon as he .saw (this temple), he bowed repeatedly, with folded 
hands, circumambulated it three times, and began to praise it according to rule. 

(V. 223.) Suddenly a Champaka tree appeared, which seemed distinctly to 
cover its surface with red paint by its (blossoms) springing forth. 

(V. 224.) The Kokilas, which had been dumb before, commenced to warble 
beautifully and sweetly, as though they had been cured (of their dumbness) by the 
medicine of his arrival. 

(V. 225.) In the lake which lay near this Jaina temple, and which was filled 
with clear water resembling liquid crystals, all the water-flowtrs visibly unfolded 
themselves, with the humming of swarming bees, and the wings of the door of 
that (temple) opened by themselves. 

(V. 227.) Observing this, he who had purified himself by bathing, devoutly 
worshipped Jina by (offering him) many flowers growing in that fine lake, and 
joyfully and eagerly praised him by suitable and desirable eulogies. 

(V. 228.) In that (town) the chief merchant Subhadra and (his wife) Nirvriti 
had a daughter, Kshemasundari by name, who was as faultless t as the goddess of 
beauty herself. 

(V. 229.) Formerly, the great ascetic Vinayandhara had predicted that, in the 
presence of her futureTusband, the Champaka flowers and all the other (tokens 
would appear). 

* 1 (rcwynti — - 2 Kos^ ^ 

t Kahuna is the Prakrit khumt ^ 'Sanskrit ; nee Ep. Itul., Vol, III, p. 205, n. 1! 
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(V. 230.) The servants placed there and appointed to observe these (tokens) 
were filled with joy by the sight of prince Jivandhara, 

(V. 231.) (They called out): ‘Our appointment has borne fruit!’, went to 
their master instantly, and reported * everything. 

(V. 232.) (He said) joyfully : ‘ The words of ascetics are never untrue,’ and form- 
ally bestowed on that illustrious one his daughter, who was worthy (of Jivandhara). 

(V. 233.) He further said (to the prince) : ‘ When T was formerly residing 

at Rajapuram, king Satyandhara gladly gave me this bow and these arrows. 'Jjhey 
are worthy of you. Therefore do you take them 1 ’ 

(V. 235.) Jivandhara accepted them full of joy and lived pleasantly in that 
town. While his time was thus passing, one day Gandharvadatta visited prince 
Jivandhara by means of her magic art. 

(V. 236.) When she found him comfortably seated, she returned to Rajapuram 
without anybody’s knowledge. For, the happiness of their beloved (husbands) 
is a festival to wives. 

Hemabha. 

(V. 237.) After some days, the prince, the performer of good deeds, left this 
town, as before, carrying bow and arrows, and reached the town of Hemabha in the 
district of Sujana. 

(V. 239.) The lord of this (town) was named Dridhamitra, his wife Nalina, 
and the daughter of both Hemabha. At her very birth somebody, it is said, had 
predicted as follows : ‘ If at the contest of archers on the sporting-ground in the 

Manohara wood one will dispatch an arrow (in such, a way) that it turns round 
near the target and flies back, this girl of lucky marks will become his wife.’ 

(V. 242.) When those who knew archery heard this prophecy, they were all 
intent on practising this. Prince Jivandhara also w^ent to this place from desire for her. 

(V. 243.) When the archers saw him, they said: ‘Sir, do you know the 
bow-practice mentioned in the prophecy ?’ 

(V. 244.) He replied: ‘ I know a little (of it).’ They said to him: ‘Hit 
this target 1’ He took the bow and arrow which were ready, and let the latter go. 
(The arrow) returned to him without reaching the target. When those present saw 
this, they informed the king. 

(V. 246.) I'he king (thought) : ‘ The species of creeper which I was looking 

for, was clinging to my foot, 1 and gladly gave his daughter in marriage to (Jivan- 
dhara) with (great) riches. This is called good fortune ! 

(V. 247.) (Jivandhara’s) brothers-in-law t were Gunamitra, Bahumitra, Su- 
mitra, Dhanamitra, and others. Instructing all these in all arts, the prince stayed 
there a' long time, enjoying (the fruits of) good deeds performed in former (births). 

(V. 249.) When Nandadhya observed that Gandharvadatta frequently went 


* Read for 

t This is evidently a proverb. 

■t As Mr. Kuppusvami Sastri remarks, the Sanskrit vi or ^>tna it huna is here used in the sense 
of the Tamil asLD^^ijetsrdir. 

3 
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from (Rajapuram) to jivandhara in secret and returned (again), he once asked 
her : ‘ Where do you go without anybody’s knowledge ? I too * w'ould like to go 
(there). Tell it (me)!’ 

(y, 251.) She smiled and spoke distinctly as follows : — ‘ If you want to go to 
the same place which I am visiting, — (there is) a couch named Smaratarahgini, 
occupied by a deity. Lie down on this according to rule and think of your elder 
brother. In this way you will easily reach him.’ 

(V. 253.) Having heard her speech, he lay down on that couch at night. Then 
the magic art Bhoginl conducted him on the couch to his elder brother. 

(V. 254.) The prince and Nandaclhya looked at each other with joy, embraced, 
asked about (each other’s) welfare, and remained there. There is nothing more 
pleasing in this world than the meeting of loving brothers. 

Srichandra. 

(V. 256.) In the same famous district of Sujana lies another town, named 
Nagarasobha. (Its ruler was) a brother of that king Dridhamitrat, called Sumitraf. 
'rhe queen of the latter (was named) Vasundhara and the beautiful and clever 
daughter of these two Srichandra. 

(V. 258.) When the latter had reached the beginning of youth, she once by 
chance perceived in the courtyard of the palace a couple of pigeons enjoying 
themselves to their hearts’ content. 

(V. 259.) Suddenly, the recollection of her (former) births came to her, and 
she swooned away.§ Those who stood near her were shocked to see her condition, 
carefully sprinkled her with water, cooled by sandal and khaskhas, calmed her 
mind by the refreshing draught produced by fans, waked her, and made her recover 
consciousness by kind words. What will not good friends do in difficult situations ? 

(V. 262.) When her parents heard this, they sorrowfully said to her daughter’s 
friend Alakasundarl, daughter of Tilakachandrika : ‘ Go and look after the girl, 
who has recovered from fainting.’ 

(V. 263.) This eloquent one went and asked the girl in secret : ' Mistress, tell 
me what the cause of your fainting was.’ 

(V. 264.) She (replied) : ‘ If you want to hear the cause of my fainting, — for, 
there is nothing that I do not want to tell you, (as) you are dearer (to me) than 
life, — listen with collected thoughts’; and she recounted all her connections in 
former births, (which) she remembered completely. 

(V. 266.) Having heard all this, the clever Alakasundari at once quickly went 
and communicated to both ^(parents) the cause of her fainting, as she had heard it 
before, with clear and agreeable words as follows : 

* In ^ (verse 250) and ^4 (verse 251), ^ is used in the sense of 

t See above, verse 239. 

A nephew of this Sumitra, bore the same name, was mentioned in verse 248. 

§ In Professor Leumann’s translation of a Jaina romance {Die Nonne, p. 26) the heroine is 
fainting under similar conditions. 
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(V. 268.) ‘In the third existence before the present one, this girl was, as she says, 
the beautiful daughter of Ratnatejas, the chief of the Vaisya caste at Rajapuram in 
the country of Hemahgada, and of his wife Ratnamala, and bore tlie name Anupama 
ii.e., ‘the incomparable’), (but was such a one) not only by name, (but) also by vi-rtues, 

(V. 270.) ‘ In the same town, Kanakatcjas, (another member) of the caste of 
Vaisyas, had by Chandramfda a wicked, stupid son, (who) was named Suvarnatcjas. 

(V. 271.) ‘ I'o him (Anupama) had been betrothed before by her parents; but, 
as they despised him, they married her to Gunamitra, a jeweller of the VafEya 
caste. With him she lived happily for a short time. 

(V. 273.) ‘ Once on a sea-journey Gunamitra met his death in a dangejrous 
whirlpool at the disemboguement from the mouth of a river into the sea, and she 
went to the same place herself and found her death (there). 

(V. 274.) ‘ Thereon (botli) were reborn in a family of pigeons in the mansion 
of the Vaisya Gandhotkata at Rajapuram ; the husband was named Pavanavega 
and she Rativega. 

(V. 275.) ‘ While the son (of Gandhotkata) was instructed in writing, this 
couple (of pigeons) itself learned the alphabet, saw how the husband and wife were 
quietly keeping the commandments (incumbent on) lay-worshippers, and happily 
lived there a long time, devoted to each other'*' in consequence of the affection 
which had come down to them from their previous birth. 

(V. 277.) ‘ When Suvarnatcjas died, he became a tom-cat in consequence of 
the hostility he had borne to (Anupama). 

(V. 278.) ‘ When he once happened to perceive that couple (of pigeons), he 
seized Rativega, as Rahu does the disk of the moon. 

(V. 279.) ‘ The male pigeon angrily attacked (the cat) with blows of beak, 
claws, and wings, and quickly forced him to let loose his mate. 

(V. 280.) ‘ One day the male pigeon was killed in a snare that had been laid 
by bad (men) in a tree-hole near that town. 

(V. 281.) ‘ When Rativega came home, she wrote (a report) with her own 
beak and informed all of her husband’s death. 

iy . 282.) ‘ Oppressed by the great grief of separation from him, she lost her 
life and was reborn as your beloved daughter .Srichandra. 

(V. 283.) ‘When she saw a couple of pigeons to-day, she remembered her 
former births and consequently fainted necessarily. All this she told me clearly. ’ 

(V. 284.) When the parents heard Alakasundari’s speech, they were quite 
shocked. Wishing to search for their daughter’s husband, they (got) an account of 
her forr^er births clearly painted on cloth and placed it, -^vith presents and honours, 
in the hands of a skilful (man) of the caste of dancers, named Rangatcjas, and of 
(the female dancer) Madanalatfi, carefully enjoining their duties (on both). 

(V. 287.) These two unfolded the cloth in a wood named Pushpaka, which 
was filled with many people, and themselves began to dance. 

(V. 288.) The father of (SrichanrJra), who was ^.king a w^alk in that wood, 

* In verse 277 read 
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perceived there the great ascetic Samadhigupta. He circumambulated and saluted 
him, heard the truth of the (Jaina) doctrine (expounded by him), and then asked : 
Venerable one ! Tell me where my daughter’s husband in her former births is 
(now) dwelling’. 

(V. 290.) Then he who possessed the divine avadhi — -knowledge* * * § said: ‘He is 
now the son of a Vaisya in Hemabhapuramf, who has reached the age of youth 
^ (V. 291.) As soon as the king heard the speech of the ascetic, he went there 
with the (two) dancers, his friends, and his whole retinue, and arranged a charming, 
wonderful dance. 

“(V. 292.) Nandadhya went together with the citizens to witness the dance. 
As he remembered his former births, he suddenly fainted. t 

(V. 293.) His elder brother Jivandhara made him recover consciousness ^by 
certain songs and rites and said to him: ‘ Tell me the cause of your fainting.’ 

(V. 294.) (Nandadhya) recounted whatever was painted on the cloth, and spoke 
to his elder brother as follovvrs : ‘l, the same (as before), haye now been reborn as 
your brother.’ 

(V. 295.) (Jivandhara) was pleased and prepared (already) in advance a great 
festival on account of his marriage. 

(V. 296.) Listen to the following other (event) that happened in connection with 
this.§ (There was) a lord of Kiratas who was known by the name of Harivikrama. 

(Vb 297.) Out of fear of his heirs, he went away and founded a town in a 
forest called Kapittha on the Disagiri (mountain). His wife (was named) Vana- 
girisundari. 

(V. 298.) To this lord of the forest was born a son, Vanaraja. His servants 
were named Vatavriksha, Mrityu, Chitrasena, Saindhava, Arihjaya, Satrumardhana 
and Atibala. 

(V. 299.) His son’s companions rvere Ldhajahgha and Srishena. When 
these two were once going to town, they perceived Srichandra, w'ho was enjoying 
herself in that forest and resembled the light of the moon. 

(V. 301.) While they walked on, praising her, they perceived a horse which 
was going to drink water. They pushed its keepers aside, led it (to a tank), gave 
(water) to it, and felt satisfied. 

(V. 302.) When afterwards these two benevolent (persons) returned from 
Harivikrama, they fully described in secret the great beauty of the body, etc., of 
that girl to Vanaraja, the profligate son of the lord of forest-dwellers. 

(V. 303.) Hearing this, he felt desire for her, because, in his former birth as 
Suvarnatejas,!! he hadbeeft in love with her, and dispatched the two (with tl^e order): 
‘ Bring her to me by some nieans !’ 


* See the note on v^rse 128. 

t See above, verse 237. 

i Cf. Professor Leumann’s Gvrraan translation of a Jaina romance {Die Nonne, p. 43), where 
the hero is also ffiinting on looking at a picture. 

§ For similar phrases cf' verses S68 and‘46't. 

II See above, verses 271 and 277. 
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(V. 305.) The two went off, accompanied by brave soldiers, found out the bed- 
room of that girl, dug a tunnel, carried the girl away, left in that tunnel a letter in 
which was written : ‘ Srishena and Lohajangha, the two brave ones, have abducted 
the girl’, and joined Vanaraja, at night, just as Saturn and Mars with the sickle of 
the moon. 

(V. 308.) At the time of sunrise (Srichandra’s) two brothers, on reading the 
letter, learned the abduction of the girl and, at the prince’s^ command, quickly took 
up the pursuit. 

(V. 309.) When Srichandra saw that (her two brothers) Kinnararaitra and 
Yakshamitra were fighting with those two,2 (she vowed) with sorrowful l>eart: 
‘ Before I see (again) our temple of Jina in our town, I shall enjoy nothing here 
akd lapsed into silence. 

(V. 311.) Vanaraja’s two companions defeated the two princes, carried off 
(Srichandra), and joyfully delivered her to the king’s son. 

(V. 312.) When that lord of the forest observed that she was wholly indifferent 
to him, he called his go-betweens, who were skilled in means for attaining this 
(object), and said : ‘Make her enamoured of me by (some) means’ ! 

(V. 313.) Having received this commission, they who knew how to bring about 
both conciliation and disaffection, went to Srichandra (and said), in order to insinuate 
themselves gradually into her heart : ‘ Why do you stand like this ? Take a bath ! 
Dress yourself ! Deck yourself with ornaments ! Put on a garland! Enjoy dainty 
food ! Pleasantly converse with us without hesitation, .Srichandra ! Through many 
births you have with difficulty attained human existence. Do not lose in vain this 
hard-earned (advantage) by indifference to pleasures ! In this world there is no 
suitor superior to Vanaraja in beauty and other virtues. You do not open your 
eyes properly and do not see (him). Join Vanaraja, as Lakshmi did the first 
wielder of the discus (Le., Vishnu), as ornaments do the tree of ornaments, ^ as 
moon-light does the full-moon ! What fool, having obtained a crest-jewel, will 
despise it ? ’ With these and other intimidating speeches did they trouble her. 

(V. 320.) When Harivikrama heard from secret (agents) of her distress, he 
thought : ‘ The girl will perhaps perish by the molestation of these (go-betweens),’ 
scolded Vanaraja, and made her dwell with his own daughters. 

(V. 322.) Then Dridhamitra and all (her) other relatives approached Avith an 
armed force,"^ in order to besiege that town, and their enemies (too) Avere ready 
for battle. 

(V. 323.) When prince Jivandhara saw this, he Avas touched by pity. 
(Reflecting) thus : ‘ The fight Avill make an end of marfiy people. What is the use 
of it?’, he thought of the Yaksha lord Sudarsana.3 

(V. 324.) As soon as he thought of the Yaksha, the latter took the girl and 

1 Vtsj., Sumitra’s; see verse 257. 

2 Viz., Lohajangha and Srishena. 

3 Apparently the Kalpa-druma of paradise is meant. 

4 For cpad 

.5 See above, verse 182 
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gave her to the prince, without anybody being harmed. Those who fear sin, 
decide quarrels by diplomatical means. 

(V. 326.) As the desired object had been attained, all the (assailants) gave up 
fightiug 1 and returned to town. Vanaraja followed them, in order to give battle. 

(y. 327.) As soon as the Yaksha perceived this knave, he seized him by force 
and handed him over to the prince. 

(V. 328.) The illustrious prince made Vanaraja prisoner 2 and halted with his 
army at a lake named SenTtramya. 

(V. 329.) There he suddenly perceived a powerful wandering ascetic who had 
come to ask for alms. He rose before him, duly saluted him, and devoutly gave 
him suitable dainty food. By this gift he acquired merit and beheld the five 
miracles.'3 

(V. 331.) When Vanaraja saw the fruit of this gift, he remembered his con- 
nections in (former) births cund whatever had happened (to himself). 

(V. 332.) Harivikrama approached with a great army, in order to fight. The 
Yaksha seized him too and placed him in the hands of the prince. 

(V, 333.) Then Vanaraja revealed to all the whole (truth), as follows: ‘ in 
the third existence before this I was a son of merchants,' (named) Suvaniatejas. 
After my death I next became a tom-cat and attempted to kill this girl, (who had 
become) a female pigeon in her former birth. By some ascetic I was freed from 
enmity, as I heard (from him) how I had passed through the four stages of being ^ 
known (to him) ; was reborn here ; and caused her to be abducted from love of her.’ 

(V. 336.) When they heard his speech, they were pacified, as they recognised 
that he had not caused the girl to be abducted from arrogance, but ^ from affection. 

(V. 337.) They had the fetters of Vanaraja’s father and of himself removed 
and set (both of them) free. For herein the righteousness of the good (shows itself). 

(V. 338.) Then they went to the town of the king {viz.^ Dridhamitra)^’ and 
stayed (there) two or three days. (Thence) they went to Nagara,sobha,7 and on 
their arrival bestowed the unhappy Srichandra with great riches on the wealthy 
Handadhya. 

Jivandhara’s Former Births. 

(V. 339.) Wheny after the celebration of the marriage, (Jivandhara) with his 
relatives returned to the town of Hemabha, (some) men of his retinue, Avho, with 

1 For ^’ead 

2 For read 

3 As Professor Leumann kyidly informs me, , dscharya-panchakam, ‘the five w^ 9 nderful 
effects’, viz., a shower of heavenly flowers, etc., are mentioned whenever a saint of special merit 
has been hospitably entertained. Ekewhere (e.g., at the end of Ava^yaka-churni III) these five 
miracles are styled pancha-divyani . For this term see also J. J. Meyer’s Hindu Tales, p. 212, 
and Flertel’s Panchatantra (Leipzin, 1914), pp. 374, 385. 

4 These are : beings in hell, animals, men, and gods ; see Tattvarthddhigama, VIII, 11 f. 

5 For VI’ g I read fcfl^. 

6 See above, verse 237. 

7 See above, verse 256. 
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the permission^ of Satyandhara’s son, had gone to the bank of a lake to fetch watet 
there, were bitten by vicious bees and reported this, full of fear, to prince Jivan- 
dhara. 

(V. 342.) When the prince heard this, he thought wonderingly ; ‘ This, must 

have some reason,’ and, to find it out, thought of the Yaksha. 

(V. 343.) As soon as the latter appeared there, he overcame^ the magic 
power of a Khechara^ and placed this Khechara before- the prince. 

(V. 344.) The prince asked him; ‘ For what reason are you protecting 4]fis 
lake ?’ Ihe Khechara spoke distinctly : ^Listen attentively, good sir ! I shall tell you 
my story. (Formerly) I was named Jatibhata and was4 the son of a we^jilthy 
gardener named Pushpadanta and of (his wife) Kusumasri at Rajapuram. In the 
sa,me (town) Dhanadatta had by Nandini a son (named) Chandrilblia, who was my 
companion. lo him you w’ere once expounding the (Jaina) doctrine. Then my 
heart w^as attracted by that doctrine, and 1 vowed abstention from wine, 
meat, etc. After my death I became in consequence of that (virtuous deed)5 
a Vidyadhara in this life. In a temple of Jina (on the mountain) Siddhakuta, I 
perceived a couple of wandering ascetics, humbly approached them, and learned 
(from them) that we twoC bad been connected in a (former) birth. In order to 
meet you, I remained (here) and protected this lake by magic power from being 
trespassed upon by others. I shall relate your connections in a (former) birth, as 
revealed (to me) by the divine avadhi (knowledge.) ^ 

(V. 351.) (There is) a town (named) Pundarikini in Pushkalavati a province 
of Videha.on the east of (mount) Meru in the eastern division of Dhataki-khaiida.8 
The ruler of this (town) was Jayandhara. As his son by Jayavati, (named) 
Jayadratha, you were born, When you had once gone to enjoy yourself in a 
wood named Manohara, you there perceived in a lake a young swari. Out of 
curiosity you had it brought by skilled servants and intended to bring it up. In 
the air the distressed parents of (the swan) repeatedly uttered miserable shrieks. 
Hearing this, one of your servcints pulled his bow-string as far as bis ear, and 
killed the father of (the swan) by an arrow. Nothing (appears) illicit to the 
wicked .f When your mother saw this, her heart was filled with pity, and she 
asked : What is that ? ’ When one of the servants told her, the virtuous (lady) 
became angry with that servant who had needlessly shot that (bird), scolded him, 

1 For 

2 For read 

3 See the note oil verge F19. 

4 For read sp+r^. 

5 For 

6 Viz., the Vidyadhara and Jivandhara. 

7 See the note on verse 128. 

8 This is the name of the annular continent surrounding Jambtidvlpa beyond the salt-sea ; 
see Kirfel's Kosmographie, p. 249i 

9 For read 
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and said to you ; ‘ That was not right of you, my son ! Unite this (young swan) 

quickly with its mother ! ’ You (said) : ‘ I have done this deed out of ignorance,’ 

and blamed and accused yourself with a soft heart. On the sixteenth, day after the 
day on Avhich the young swan had been taken away (from its parents), you return- 
ed it to its mother, as the rainy season does the Chataka (bird) to the line of rain- 
clouds, or as the month Madhu l does the mango-flow^er to its branch, or as the 
sunrise does the bee to the Iptus-plant. When (your) time had passed pleasantly 
with these and other enjoyments, you suddenly felt, for some reason, disgust^ with 
pleasures, put down the burden of the kingdom, and put on the burden of austerity. 
At the end of your life you left the body and became a god in Sahasrara.3 Hav- 
ing lived there for eighteen ‘oceans ’,4 and being satiated with heavenly enjoy- 
ments, you sank down thence and were reborn here in consequence of your good and 
bad deeds. That swan which had been killed by your servant was reborn as Kash- 
thahgaraka. The latter killed your father in battle before you were born. In con- 
sequence of the sin committed by separating the young swan from its parents, you 
became separated from your relatives for sixteen years. ’ 

(V. 366.) When (Jivandhara) learned these (facts) revealed by the Vidyadhara, 
he paid reverence to him, saying ; ‘ You are (my) fellow in fortune.’ 

(V. 367.) Thence he went to the town of Hemabha, reached it joyfully, and re- 
mained (there), enjoying to his heart’s content the pleasures of love together with 
his friends. 

Jivandhara meets his mother. 

(V. 368.) The following other story is told in connection with this. On the 
day following Nandadhya’s departure from his town, 5 Gandharvadatta was asked 
by IVIadhura^ and her other friends : ‘ Tell us if you know where the two princes 7 
have gone.’ 

(V. 370.) She said respectfully : ‘ Both are living comfortably in the town of 
Hemabha in the country of Sujana. Why are you anxious about them ? ’ 

(V. 371.) Having learnt the place where the two were staying, they all wished 
to visit them, took leave of all their relatives, and were gladl}'^ granted leave by them. 

(V. 372.) On the way they rested at a settlement of ascetics in the Daiulaka 
forest. While the female ascetics came and looked at them with curiosity, the 
great queen, ^ who also saw them, asked them full of kindness : ‘ Whence have 
you come, and whither do you want to go ? ’ 

1 Cf. above, verses 25 and 164. 

2 For fffqjj read 

3 This is the name of the s4xth heaven ; see Kirfel’s Kosmographie, p. 292. 

4 Vardhi (=Varidhi) evidently represents Sagarapanui. According to Kirfel’s Kos- 
mogrciphie, p. 310, the life of the inhabitants of the uppermost storey of Sahasrara lasts eighteen 
Sdgardpamas . 

5 Cf. above, verse 253. 

6 See above, verse 73. 

7 Viz. jA anciLhara and Nandadiiya ; see above, verse 254 f . 

8 Viz. Vijaya; see above, verse 69, 
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(V. 374.) When they told her the true facts, she distinctly recognised full of 
joy that this company of young men was the retinue of her own son, and asked them 
eagerly ; ‘ Start (only) after you have rested here to-day ! When you return, bring 
him {^'viz., my son) here ! ’ 

(V. 376.) They began to doubt thus; ‘ In figure she is not different from the 
reports (received by) Jlvandhara. Could she be his mother ? ’ 

(V. 377.) (They promised her): ‘ We shall do so,’ and plea.sed her by speech- 
es referring to her dear (son). When they had thence gone a little farther,* they wore 
harassed there by robbers, (!)ut) overcame those flesh-eaters in fight by their valour, 
(joing on, they accidentally joined on the road some other robbers. 

(V. 379.) The citizens, being excited by the plundering of a caravan from 
Homfibhapuram, lamenting, with their hands raised up, had reported this deed to the 
merciful Jlvandhara. He, whose valour was inconceivable, went and intercepted 
the army of the robbers in fight, and returned the whole property that had been 
seized by them, to the merctiants. 

(V. 381.) Having fought a long time, prince jivandhara, perceiving that the 
arrows dispatched (by the enemy) were marked by his own name, recognised that 
(his opponents) were Madhura, etc. 

(V. 382.) These joined the prince, told him all the news from Rajapuram, 
rested, and stayed (with him) some time in comfort. 

(Y, 383.) Then they started with the prince for their own town and reached 
the Dandaka forest, in order to halt (there a while). 

(V. 384.) When the great queen saw her son, as Rukmiiu did the god of love, 
she lamented, and her high bosom filled with milk from affection ; her tremulous 
eyes were dimmed with tears ; her slender body was quite emaciated ; she had been 
scorched by thousands of cares ; her hairs formed a (single) braid ; her lips were 
bereft of their (red) colour by incessant hot sighs ; and her rows of teeth were 
covered with a thick (crust of) dirt, as she had abstained from betel, etc. In the first 
moment, the sight of dear (persoms) after a long period produces pain. 

(V. 388.) With outstretched hands, he prostrated himself at her lotus feet, 
letting her drink, 1 as it were, the nectar of happiness, which was produced by 
the touch of her son, and which she had not enjoyed (for a long time). 

(V. 389.) She affectionately welcomed him with hundreds of blessings : ‘ Rise, 
prince! Let hundredfold bliss be your share!’, and spoke as follows: ‘Prince, 
my grief has suddenly departed as though it had been greatly frightened by its 
enemy : the feeling of delight produced by your sight.’ 

(Yj 391.) While the queen was thus conversing^with her son, in the mean- 
time the clever Yaksha arrived in haste out of affection for the prince. 

(V. 392.) From devotion to the true doctrine of the Jainas, he honoured all 
(Jinas) separately by bathing, garlands, ointments, and all (kinds of) ornaments, 
dresses, food, etc. ; dispelled the grief of the mother and of thfe son by sweet, true, 

*For 

t For Fpropose 
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and reasonable speeches and by love-stories, etc. ; and returned to his own residence 
after he had thus shown them respect. This is (true) friendship, which is experi- 
enced by friends in calamities. 

(V. 395-) The queen recog'iiised that great fortune was awaiting the prince, 
and spoke in secret to him, who possessed both wisdom and courage, as follows : 

Kfishthaiigaraka has slain your father, the great king Satyandhara, at Rajapuram 
and is ruling the kingdom. Consequently he is your enemy. It does not become 
yoji, who are high-minded, to renounce your father’s throne. ’ 

(V. 397.) Hearing this, he assented to her speech and thought : ‘Valour 
shown at the wrong time produces as little fruit as seed sown out of season. I 
muk await the time that is favourable for the enterprise.’ 

(V. 399.) Though filled with anger, the clever (prince) concealed it in his 
heart (and said) : ‘ Mother, when this plan is carried out, I shall send an army 

under the leadership of Nandildhya to fetch you. Until then, you must wait here 
some days, free from care.’ 

Vimaia. 

(V. 401.) He left with her everything that was necessary for lier, and some 
retinue, and himself went to Rajapuram. 

(V. 402.) Having reached it, he sent his servants, etc., in advance and instruct- 
ed (each of them) separately not to communicate his arrival to anybody ; assumed 
the disguise of a Vaisya by the power of the magic ring entered the town ; and 
resided in some shop. 

(V. 404.) When the merchant Sagaradatta observed that, owing to the pres- 
ence of (jivandhara) in this (town), many kinds of jewels and other articles brought 
unheard of profit, he gave him his own daughter Vimaia, whose mother (was 
named) Kamalii, (in marriage), as (the prince) had been predestined (to her) by the 
prophecies of astrologers. 

Gunamala. 

(V. 406.) While he was pleasantly living there some days, he once entered 
Kashthangaraka s hall of audience in the disguise of a wandering ascetic. 

(V. 407.) Perceiving him, (Jivandhara) bestowed (on him) blessings and honours, 
and said : ‘ Listen, O King ! I ask you for food as a worthy guest. Give me to eat ! ’ 

(V. 408.) Hearing this, (the king) granted his wish, saying : ‘ This is, (like) 
an excellent flower, the means (of production) of the fruit of my efforts. ’ 

(V. 409.) (Jivandhara) occupied the place of honour and ate. Then he left 
(the hall), joined the company of princes, and declared (to each of them) separately : 
‘ In my hand I have drugstof sure effect, z’/z., powders, etc., by which one Ctm make 
others subject to himself. Whoever likes may purchase them. 

(V. 411.) When they heard this, (they thought) : ‘ Look at his impudence ! 

How does such an old age • (suit) the preparation of powders, pigments, etc., by 
which one can make others subject to himself ! ’ 

* See above, “V’erse 206, 
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(V. 412.) They all laughed at his speech and said to him : ‘ Best Brahmana ! 

Well-known in this town is a virgin named Gunamala, who has become an enemy 
of men because Jivandhara did not praise her fragrant powder. Subdue her by 
your powders, pigments, etc.! When we see that, we .shall purchase all ’your 
spells, drugs, etc., at high prices. ’ 

(V. 415.) Feigning anger, he replied : ‘Your Jivandhara is a blockhead. Is 
he perhaps able to judge the difference between fragrant powders, etc.?’ > 

(V. 416.) Then all angrily told the Brahmana ; ‘ How dare jmu talk of that ex- 
cellent man so unrestrainedly and inconsiderately ? Have you, whS are puffed up 
by defective knowledge, not heard the proverb: Self-praise and blaming of others 
are no better than death ? ’ 

j (V. 418.) Thus scolded by them, he praised himself proudly; ‘Haven’t I too 
admirers of your description ? ’, promised that he would make Gunamala his slave I 
in an instant, and went to her house. 

(V. 420.) There he called one of her servants and told her: ‘ Inform your mis- 
tress that a Brahmana is standing at the door ! ’ 

(V. 421.) She reported this message of the Brahmana to her mistress. There- 
on the latter allowed the old Brahmana to enter, received him suitably, and asked 
him : ‘ Whence do you come, or whither do you want to go ? ’ 

(V. 422.) He replied: '’Afterwards I have come here, and before I shall go 
again.’ 

(V. 423.) When the girl’s servants heard this, they laughed. The Brahmana 
said to them : ‘ Do not laugh like that ! Old age produces perversity. Will not this 
be your fate (too) ? ’ 

(V. 425.) When (Gunamala) asked again and again : ‘ Where do you want to 
go?, (he said): ‘ My going (will continue) until I reach a worthy girl. ’ 

(V. 426.) When she heard the Brahmaiia’s speech, she said jestingly : ‘ He is 
old in body and age, (but) not in heart, ’ .seated him in the place of honour, ate her- 
self, and said : ‘ Now go quickly whither you want to ! ’ 

(V. 428.) He praised her, saying : ‘ You have well spoken to me, my dear, ’ 
got up^with difficulty, stumbling and resting on his stick, and mounted her couch as 
if she had told him (to do so). 

(V. 429.) When the servants saw that, (they called out) : ‘ Look at his impu- 
dence! ’, and attempted to stop him by laying hands on him. 

(V. 430.) (He said): ‘You have spoken quite correctly. Shame suits only 
women, not men. If shame were common (also) to the latter, how would then the 
union of men to women, produced by love, be (possible) ? ’ 

(V. 432.) When she heard this speech of the old man, she thought : ‘ This is 
no mere Brahmana, (but) one who has visited me by means of the magic art of 

* See above, verses 169— 176. 

t Ghatadast corresponds to the Taaiil Cf. KuiitbfuidusT. in Vritsyfi- 

yana’s Kmnasutram (p. 184, 1. 3 ; p. 348, I. 4 ; p. 363, 1. ISp and tlnr article Tonicatchy ’ in j 
Hobs-'on-J obson . 
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changing bis appearance ’ ; and kept her servants back, saying : ‘ What harm is 
there ? The Brahmana is my guest. Let him remain here ! ’ 

(V. 434.) At the end of that night the old man, who knew the different notes 
of the (Raga) Suddhadcsaja,* sang a long time sweetly and pleasing to the ears. 

(V. 435.) ‘This is ornate, lovely, and pleasant to the ears, like prince Jivan- 
dhara’s song at Gandharvadatta’s marriage. ’ (With these thoughts Gunamala) rose 
in the morning, humbly approached him, and asked : ‘ Which sciences do you know ’? 

(V. 437.) (He replied): ‘I have .studied the sciences of virtue, politics, and 
love repeatedly and carefully. In these, the fruit of virtue and politics is ascertain- 
ed from the science of love. If (you ask) how this (happens), I shall make some 
remarks on it. (There are) five senses, and their objects are taught to be fivefold, viz.^ 
touch’, etc. Touch is, as tradition says, eightfold, viz., ‘ hard ’, etc. The wise de- 
clare ‘ taste ’ to be sixfold, zhs., ‘ sweet ’, etc. ‘Smell’ is considered to be twofold: 
‘artificial ’ and ‘natural ’ ; either of them is found in good-smelling and evil-smell- 
ing lifeless things. ‘ Colour ’ is fivefold, being divided into white, black, etc. The 
notes’ are seven, viz., shadja, etc., and are produced by living (being.s) and life- 
less (things). Thus there are twenty-eight (objects of the five senses). They 
have fifty-six varieties, being again doubled by the two alternatives ‘ desirable ’ and 
‘undesirable. ’ Of these, (the objects) of those who have performed good deeds are 
desirable. These good deeds (are produced) bj?’ virtue. ‘ Virtue’ is called by the 
good the avoidance of forbidden objects. Consequently wise men who avoid for- 
bidden objects and enjoy the remaining ones, are in this world considered profes.sors 
of the science of love. In some of the (objects) enjoyed by you faults are found. 

(V. 445.) When she heard his .speech, she said : ‘ You must give (me) in- 

struction, in order to remove these faults. I shall become your pupil ;’ and the 
Brfdimana instructed her in the arts, etc. 

(V. 447.) One day all (the princes)t again went to that wood, in order to 
enjoy themselves. He {viz., jjvandhara), who was staying there with Gunamala, 
in a secluded spot, showed (her) his re.al appearance. When the virtuous girl 
looked at him, she was ashamed and began to suspect (him). 

(V. 449.) Seeing her keeping silence, he at once regained her confidence by 
(repeating) former remarks (of his) referring to the fragrant powder, etc. X 

(V. 450.) Agai n assuming his former appearance, he lay down on a couch of 
flowers and commanded her : ‘ Shampoo my legs 

(V. 451.) When the princes observed her performing this duty from affection 
they were all astonished and praised his spells, etc. 

(V. 452.) 4'hen he went home from that wood. Gunamala, secretly informed 
her mother and father of Jivandhara’s arrival, and they both bestowed her on him 
as his wedded wife. 

(V. 453.) After Jivandhara had stayed there .some days, enjoying pleasures 
with her, he mounted the rutting elephant Vijayagiri, followed by all his relatives 

* See the note on verse 146. 
t Cf. above, H'erse 4l6. 
f Cf. above, verse 173 f.' 
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and surrounded by an army of four arms,* while the people were praising his high 
fortune ; and entered Gandhdtkata’s house in full splendour. 

(V. 456.) When KashthMgaraka heard of his festival (procession), (he ex- 
claimed) angrily : ‘ Look ! The son of the Vaisyas is mad and does not fear me 

in the least,’ and openly bore him a grudge. 

(V. 457.) When his chief ministers observed this, they quickly pacified him 
by reasonable speeches like the following ; ‘ Fate has openly favoured this power- 

ful prince Jivandhara ; Gandharvadatta has joined him, like the goddess of fortune 
herself ; a Yaksha is in league with him as his unfailing friend ; he is closely unUed 
with Madhura and other companions ; and his courage is unshakable. It is not 
advisable to quarrel with him. There is no reason for fighting with a strong one.’ 

> Ratnavati. 

(V. 461.) The following other (story) is told in connection with this. In the 
province of Videha (lies) a highly renowned city called Videha. 

(V. 462.) Its ruler was king Gopendra, whe overthrew his enemies. (He 
had), by queen Prithivisundari, a virtuous daughter (named) Ratnavati. 

(V. 463.) The latter made the following vow : I shall adorn with the gar- 
land (of victory) him who knows how to hit the Chandraka.f None else I desire 
for my husband,’ 

(V. 464.) When her father heard this, (he thought) ; ‘in this world Jivandhara 
is a famous expert of archery. Therefore I shall take my daughter near him.’ 

(V. 465.) He went to Rajapuram with his daughter and with an army, and 
caused to be proclaimed in public that the election of a husband (would take place). 

(V. 466.) When the lords of the earth and of the Khecharas lieard this procla- 
mation, they all w'ent at once to Rajapuram, in order to wdn the virgin. 

(V. 467.) When prince Jivandhara saw that at this election of a husband 
those numerous princes failed to hit the Chandraka, he bowed to the Siddhas ; 
paid reverence to his teacher Aryavarma ; X stood on that wheel, full of 
splendour and without stumbling, just as the morning sun does on the mountain of 
sunrise ; hit (the mgrk) ; and uttered a war-cry that made the quarters of the horizon 
resound. 

(V. 470.) Then the umpires praised him : ‘ He has hit well ’, and (Ratnii- 

vati) joyfully placed the garland (of victory) on the prince’s neck. 

(V. 471.) (Among the people present) there, the good ones were pleased 
(and said) : ‘ The union of those two is indeed suitable, as that of autumn with the 

cluster of swans.’ 

(Y. 472.) The wise ones of middle quality shcAved indifference (and said) ; 

‘ The virtuous are everywhere victorious. Is this to be wondered at ? ’ 

(V. 473.) The mean ones, with Kashthangfiraka at their head, who had been 

* Viz. elephants, chariots, cavalry, and infantry. 

t According to the other versions, ^this was a machine (yantram) which moved quickly on 
a wheel {chakram) . Cf. Ksliatra-ch uddniani , p. 109. 

+ See above, Verses 99 — 105. 
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(already) before humiliated by him, remembered this. Prompted by evil anger, 
(these) knaves attempted to abduct the virgin in the tumult of fight. 

(V. 474.) The prudent J ivaridhara was aware of their enmity and dispatched 
to the (former) vassals, etc., of the Maharaja Satyandhara many envoys, with pre- 
sents and with the following message : I was born by Vijaya to the lord Satyan- 

dhara. In consequence of my former deeds, I was separated from both (parents) 
immediately after my birth, and grew up under the protection of this chief of mer- 
chaats (Clandhotkata). That wicked Kashthahgaraka, who used to earn his living 
by selling wood, coal, etc., had been appointed minister by your king. When the 
low-born knave found an opportunity, he, like a snake, killed him and seized the 
kingdom himself. He must be quickly uprooted, as he is not only my own, (but) 
also your enemy. Even if he would fly into the nether world, I shall surely kjJl 
him to-day. Hence the faithful vassals, soldiers, servants, high officials, and other 
dependents of king Satyandhara must from gratitude uproot that ingrate.’ 

(V. 482.) When they heard his message, many (of them) joined him, as they 
were convinced that this prince was really the king’s son. 

(V. 483.) With an armed force he attacked him {viz., Kashthahgaraka) in person, 
fought a long time in many ways, and defeated his army. 

(V. 484.) Mounted on the powerful rutting elephant Vijayagiri, he slew the 
mighty, proud Kashthafigaraka, who was seated on the renowned elephant Asanivega, 
and angrily beheaded his enemy by his discus. 

(V, 486.) When (Kashthahgaraka’s) army saw this and withdrew* out of fear 
of destruction, he inspired it with confidence by proclaiming an amnesty. 

(V. 487.) He assembled all his relatives, received them respectfully, and pleased 
them by conversations, etc., suitable for the occasion. 

(V. 488.) Having worshipped the Jinas and having performed the (prescribed) 
auspicious ceremonies, he was anointed to the kingdom by the Yaksha and all 
princes, celebrated the great festival of his marriage wdth Ratnavati, and crowned 
Gandharvadatta as chief queen. ! 

(V. 490.) United with his mother, his wives, etc., who had been fetched by 
Nandadhya j, etc., be attained universal sovereignty and ruled, fixll of power, subdu- 
ing his enemies, easily protecting all his subjects according to rule, and playfully 
enjoying desirable pleasures : the fruits of his good deeds. 

Conclusion. 

(V. 492.) Once when the king was taking a walk in the park Suramalaya, he 
perceived the ascetic Varadharma, approached him, bowed to him, listened to his 
exposition of the truth, accepted the commandments, and became pure in faith. 
Nandadhya, etc., also accepted righteousness, the commandments, and the vows.§ 

* For read qqyqqjfq, 

t Perhaps may be read 'for Otherwise would be used in the sense of 

+ C/. above, verse 399 

§ For the commandments {v^ata) and vows islla) see TatHcirthadhigama, '-VII, 1 /. and 16. 
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(V. 494.) With these intimates of his, he passed the time pleasantly. One 
day he perceived in a forest of Asoka trees a herd of monkeys fighting with each 
other, while the fire of anger was burning in them l and he felt disgust 2 with the 
world. 

(V. 495.) In the same forest he saw a wandering ascetic named Prasastavahka, 
listened respectfully to the account of his own births (which the ascetic gave him) in 
the same way as he had heard it before, 3 and worshipped the Jinas with increasing 
purity. 

(V. 497.) Hearing of the glorious arrival of (Mahavira), the lord of Jinas, in 
the park Suramalaya, he went and worshipped the highest lord, and bestowed his 
kingdom according to rule on prince Vasundhara, the son of the great queen 
(Gandharvadatta). 

(V. 499.) The high-minded one, who was free from infatuation, together with 
his maternal uncle and the other princes, viz., Nandaclhya, Madhura, etc., vowed 
self-control, renouncing all earthly bonds. For, after the lords of the world have 
enjoyed its pleasures, they become free from desire. 

(V. 501.) Together with Satyandhara’s great queen ( Vijayii ), her eight 
beautiful 'daughters-in-law, viz., Gandharvadatta, etc., and their mothers at once 
vowed complete self-control before (the nun) Chandanilrya, A single important 
reason causes many to reach their aim. 

(V. 503.) ‘ This one, about whom you asked, O king,4 is the great ascetic 
Jivandhara, who is powerful and practises severe austerity. He is now a 
Srutakevali.5 

(V. 504.) ‘ After he has overcome the destructive sins, 6 has become a house- 
less Kevali, has associated with the founder of the (Jaina) religion, and has 
attained salvation, — he who has sacrificed {i.e., destroyed the consequences of) all 
his deeds, is filled with the eight desirable qualities, ^ is of firm mind, and spotless, 
will enter highest bliss on the mountain Vipuia. ’ 

(V. 506.) When Srenika had heard this nectar-like speech of the chief 
disciple Sudharmti, he was satisfied. Who will^jot feel satisfaction at the (Jaina) 
doctr ine ? 

(V. 507.) With joined hands I salute that lord Jivandhara who, in conse- 
quence of former good deeds, won eight virgins hard to be won by others ; who at 

1 Cf. Jiltaka, No. 408, verse 92. 

2 For read 

3 Cf. above, verses 351—366. 

4 See above, verse 4. 

5 The Digambaras name five Srutakevalis, the last of whom was Bhadrabahu ; see Sir K. 
Bhandarkar’s Report for 1883-84, pp. 122, 124. A Kevali is one who possesses omniscience 
(Kevalam) . 

6 See Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 199, n. 4. 

7 For read According to the Tamil dlctionari<;s an Arjiat possesses eight 

qualities {<srism(^iisanii,) Cf. SoutH Indian Iiisc<^iptions., Vol. T, p. 107, n. 1. 
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the head of battle dispatched into the other world the enemy who had killed his 
father ; and who became an ascetic, dispelled the dairkness of his deeds, and was 
illumined by the splendour of salvation. 

(V. 508.) As, through ignorance, Jivandhara had mercilessly separated a young 
swan from its parents for sixteen days, so he suffered separation from his own rela- 
tives for sixteen years. Do not commit this sin, ye pious ones ! 

(V. 509.) Death of his royal father; his birth on the cemetery ; arrival of the 
merchant ; benefit conferred on the Yak.sha ; his rise ; slaying of his enemy : con- 
sider tliis wonderful play of fate in (the life of) Jivandhara ! 

Here ends the story of Jivandhara in the holy Trishashti-lakshana-mahapurana- 
sangraha composed by the venerable Gunabhadracharya. 



THE ANCIENT STORY OF DEVARAYADROOG. 

(A Paper read before the Mythic Society) 

By Rev. F. Goodwill. 


The old fort of Devarayadroog stands about ten miles east of the own 
of Tumkur, from which it is approached through some miles of hilly jungle 
country. About thirty miles to the east the hills about Nundydroog and 
the famous Droog itself loom up through the haze. The distance is not 
tQO great for night signalling to have been accomplished in old days, though 
if done its meaning must have been extremely limited. 

For some centuries after the historj' of Nundydroog becomes traceable 
through extant inscriptions, the story of Devarayadroog remains hidden, 
if indeed the hill was early appropriated to militar}’ use. The long rule of 
the Gangas, from the second century to the close of the tenth century 
of the Christian era, over a considerable part of the Mysore country, is 
unmarked by any known reference to Devarayadroog. Unimportant 
inscriptions from the end of the fifth century show the Gangas in power 
in the adjoining Dodballapur Taluk ; the sixth century gives evidence of 
their rule in the Bangalore District ; and they are clearly at Tumkur in the 
seventh century. But, though the whole surrounding district bears some 
evidence of Ganga authority, there is nothing forthcoming as to the religious 
or military significance of Devarayadroog through all these centuries. 

Neither did the Cholas leave any sign here of their rule in the land 
tor about one hundred and twenty years. 

The Hoysalas, by their capture of the Chola capital of Talkad in 1116 
A.D., regained the, country for the Kanarese peoples. They were a brilliant 
and cultured djmasty, liberal in their creed, ready supporters of the four 
great religions of their kingdom ; and their womenToIk especially were 
conspicuously liberal in their support of all creeds. By about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century they were in undisputed power — so far as any 
dynasty in early Indian history reigned wdthout serious opposition— from 
Conjeeveram to Poona and Raichur. It is in thjs century that we have 
the first authentic reference to the hill w^hich is our subject. The date 
of it is 1269 A.D. At this time Narasimhadeva was ruling his kingdom 
from Dorasamudra, more properly Dvarasaraudra, now better known as 
Halebid. An underlink of his, with the formidable name of Kumara Vira 
Chikka Ketayya Dannayaka, was then in authority in ^nebiddajari, as Deva- 
rayadroog was then and fordong aftej* called. ^ The- name had its origin in 
5 
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the activities of a rogue elephant, believed to be under the influence of super- 
natural powers, which did much damage and caused a great scare in the town, 
but Anally, in attempting to walk up a very steep part of the hill, slipped and 
fell to its death. It is signiflcant of the former fauna of these hills that the 
word “Ane” = “elephant” is part of the name of at least three spots in the 
neighbourhood of the hill. Now the surrounding forest is so overgrown with 
pestiferous lantana that it is likely soon to be entirely devoid of animal life. 

3ur hero of 1269 was possibly a son-in-law of the previous Hoysala 
king, and is said in the inscription to have been “a champion loved by his 
subjects”. The country was worth raiding, and Gflleya Nayaka, joining 
with some Irugolas, came burning, raiding. and driving off cattle. The repuljie 
of the invaders seems to have been entrusted to one Appeya Nayaka, and 
he pursued them, destroyed and slew them, and “recovered the cows”. But 
alas ! this young hero fell in the forest and gained Siva loka all too soon. 
This illuminating story is taken from his Virakkal which is in Tumkur, 
and possibly this fact indicates the direction of the pursuit — westward, 
toward the open country, free of the encompassing hills. 

Several inscriptions of the time of Ramanatha Deva, 1279 and later, 
shed some light on the political life of the time; his royal residence from 
which he ruled over the Tamil districts of his father and over Kolar was 
but little to the east of Devarayadroog at Kundani,'*' near to Devanahalli ; 
but there is no discovered inscription that throws any light upon the position 
of our subject in the life of the countryside. 

The Hoysalas pass, and the kings of Vijayanagar take their lands and 
authority. The next clear reference to Devarayadroog is dated 1387 A.D. 
It is found in a beautifully cut inscription, 5' x 3’ 4", engraved on the living 
rock just above the pool to which reference is made in it. It tells how' 
Poleya Nayaka of the bodyguard of Harihara Raj^a built the pond, which he 
called by his own name Poleya Samudra, lit. “ the sea of Poleya”. It is not 
possible that the pool can ever have been more than a mere catchment of 
surface water, and that of small area. But when we remember the value of 
water on such hills in the hot weather, and against times of siege, we knoAv 
that every builder of a tank was a benefactor, and that every such work was 
worthy of a name vastly greater than would be fitting elsewhere. That this 
gentleman was of the bodyguard suggests that Devarayadroog was then of 
considerable importance, as ' it had been a century before. And important 
enough that every addition to its water-supply was of value. 

The kingdom of Vijayanagar hastens in the sixteenth century to its fall, 
but before that happens thf. marriage tax As remitted by the great minister 

* This capital is in the Salent Districi, und shows vestiges of its past greatness. 
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Krishna Raja, “ the great minister skilled in listening to instruction,” over 
wide areas; Penukonda, Gooty, Kurnool, Nagamangalam, Mulvayi (Mul- 
bagal) and Rayadurga all shai'e in the joy of the remission. 

After the fall of the capital in 1565, the dynasty continues to rule, with 
lessened territory but with possibly more pretentious titles, from the new 
capital of Penukonda. These kings claim to be “ kings of Karnataka”. 
One of the first, Tirumala Raja, gives Mallasamudram, “in the Anebiddajari 
Sthana ’, as an Agrahara ; but the fact is not illuminating, except that it 
shows us that the Droog is still a centre of active political life. 

For clearer records of Devarayadroog it is necessary to look on to the 
end of the seventeenth century, when the present Mysore dynasty had 
gained authority in the country which they still rule with such lustre. 
Dodda Devaraya well deserved his name of “ great ” , for he was great in his 
deeds for the land. He made ponds , wells, roads, built temples and chat- 
trams on a remarkably extensive scale. This indicated more than is at first 
sight apparent — that the country was at peace, and secure from marauding 
enemies. There was still reason to acknowledge something of the suzerainty 
of Vijayanagar, though the representative of the dynasty was now a fugitive 
from Penukonda and had taken refuge with Sivappa Nayaka at Bednore. 
The Mysore line had now settled in the island fortress of Seringapatam, and 
it may be that Sivappa Nayaka’s threat against it was but an occasion for 
the acknowledgment of the overlordship of Vijayanagar, which could not 
really have amounted to anything. Perhaps it was the proximity of Chenra- 
yapatna to his threatening neighbour of Bednore that made Dodda Devaraya 
hand over this town to the prince of Kankanahalli. 

Chikka Devaraya is more closely connected than any previous ruler with 
this hill fort of Devarayadroog. It was then in the hands of a robber chief 
called Jadaka, and had been called after him Jadakanadurga. In 1696 
Chikka Devaraya conquered the hill, and the territory that had been domin- 
ated by it, and gave his own name to the new fortifications which he built 
upon it. What were the extent of the earlier defences we have no means of 
knowing. Probably they were very extensive, perhaps as wide in their sweep 
as the later works of the Mysore king. Away down on the plain to the West 
of the main hill are extensive remains of defences and buildings, which local 
sages'' indicate as the site of the “ palace ” of oltien days. There is every 
reason to believe that the fair-weather palace ofithe ruling power was here, 
rather than on the hill itself, to which it was easy to retreat in days of 
stormy war. The temple which stands in the village on the middle level of 
the defence was built at this period. A record of three years later is to the 
effect that some of the military leaders of Chikka Devaraya gave the priest 
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the Droog temple lands to provide for the observance of the public worship 
and festivals of the god and goddess Lakshmi-N arasimha. Another copper- 
plate from the temple says that in 1713 the image of Lakshmi-Narasimha 
was set up at Nidjgal, the ancient “ Suragiri ”, a few miles from Devaraya- 
droog by the side of the Bangalore-Tumknr line. “ Tatacharya ” was then 
“ archaka ” of the Droog temple. It seems to the writer as if a real 
conn'ection existed between the two temples of the same foundation, but 
the present incumbent at the Droog temple knows nothing of it. But 
this is not surprising, seeing that the ancient town about the fort of Nidjgal 
has passed away, leavijig only a few pillars and one or two ruinous temples 
to indicate its site and former glory. 

A few words on one incident in the history of Nidjgal is w’orth noting 
in passing. In 1770 it held the Mahrattas up for three months, under their 
great leader, Madhava Rovr, After the siege had begun Sirdar Khan was 
sent from Bangalore to enter the fort and to take command of the garrison 
of 3000 men. And right gallantly he held his command, until at last the fort 
was taken b}’ the im[)etuous rush of the Bedars of “ Chittledroog ” under 
their Pfdegar. Infuriated at the long resistance, Madhava Row ordered that 
the noses and ears of all the survivors should be cut off. Hyder had himself 
indicted this penalty on Mahratta plunderers, and the times thought such 
mutilation not unreasonable. When the gallant leader of the defence was 
brought forward and asked to show cause why he should not be disgraced with 
but rest, he replied that if his captor willed he might be mutilated like others, 
that the disgrace wovdd be to the mutilator, though the pain and shame 
would be his. The spirited answer won the appreciation and clemency 
of the Mahratta leader, and the gallant Sirdar Khan retained his nose and 
ears in situ. 

At the time when the Mahrattas moved on Nidjgal they seem to 
have left Devarayadroog entirely alone, and the reason for this passing 
by is not apparent, unless they were anxious to push on rapidly toward 
Bangalore and the heart of the kingdom. Some months later, after they had 
circled and captured Nundydroog and Devanahalli, they returned and laid 
siege to Devarayadroog and captured Tumkur also. It may be that the shot 
marks on the Penukonda gateway, on the West, were made at this i^eriod, 
also the shot marks on the gateway leading up the main hill itself. These 
last seem to have been made by a gun or guns planted on the hill to the 
South, which is well known still as “ Pirangi Betta ’. It was on this hill 
that the British detachment twenty years later found a long and handsome 
gun, of the typ(g known as Malabar ” gun, and it is quite possible that it 
was left here by the Mahrattas^ The Mahrattas^ held the Dvoog till 1772, 
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when it was returned to Hyder Ali, but they still retained for some time their 
hold on Dodballapur and Kolar. 

It was about twenty years later, as already indicated, that a mixed force 
of British troops and Mahrattas attempted the capture of the Droog. 'The 
British force was the famous Captain Little’s detachment, which left 
Bombay in the middle of May, 1790, and joined “Purseram’s ” army of 
Mahrattas, which w^as on its way to join Cornwallis for the capture.^ of 
Seringapatam. The Detachment consisted of the 8th Native Infantr^', 
800 men,’ under Captain Little, and the 11th N. L, 800 men, under 
Captain Alexander M ’Donald. A little force of Artillery under Captain 
TbjDmpson was made up of one Company European and two Companies of 
Native Artillery, which worked six small six-pounder guns. The Mahratta 
arm)'' wasted six months en route in the reduction of Darw’ar, a useless piece 
of enterprise. While the Detachment was on service here, the 9th N. I. also 
joined, and continued the march w'ith the other two regiments. They 
marched via Hubli for Mysore territory, and joined Cornwallis on May 
28th, 1791, when he had already turned from Seringapatam toward 
Bangalore for lack of transport and food for his troops. 

Early in July this force arrived with the rest of the army in the 
neighbourhood of Bangalore, where the officers took the opportunity to lay 
in a stock of liquors, tea, etc., luxuries to which they had been long time 
strangers. The story from this point should be told in the words of Lieut. 
Moor, the historian of the Detachment, and later one of the wounded at 
D«varayadroog. It may be pointed out that the British-born troops with 
this Detachment w'ere very few indeed ; and probably none but the British 
officers with the Indian troops, and the gunners who dragged a gun partly 
up the hill, were present at the attempted capture of the Droog. 

“ July 8th marghed North tow'ards Sera and Chittledroog. Soon after 
leaving the Grand Army we passed a very thick, rugged jungle, 4 — 5 miles 
in depth, and so full of ravines and covered wuth underwood that we had a 
very irksome march through it. Several of our tumbrils were overset, one 
of which could not be got out of the ravine into which it fell until the 
ammunition was unpacked. This jungle w'as called Nixgul Pass, from 
having a fort of that name near its Southern entrance. 

“ The army encamped among hills, on one of which was a fort called 
Dooridroog, in the enemy’s hands, and of whidi the Bhow, expecting, it 
was said, that it would surrender without opposition, ordered a part of our 
detachment to take possession. Captain Riddell was accordingly sent on 
the 13th with the 9th battalion, and a grand division from the 8th and 11th, 
to possess himself of the fo/t. The .j>g.rty, after marching 3 or 4 miles. 
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entered a thick jungle, through which a narrow, rugged road continuing two 
miles brought them to the foot of the hill on which the fort was situated, 
whence for the last hour guns had been uselessly fired. A party of Mahratta 
horse reached the foot of the hill before the party under Captain Riddell. 

“ The Grenadiers of the 9th, under Lieutenants Moor and Rae, and 
Lieutenant Harding, with a grand division of the 8th battalion, accompanied 
Cgptain Riddell up a very steep hill, or rather rock, very difficult of ascent, 
that might by a few men rolling stones down it have been defended ; but no 
opposition was attempted, except from great guns which did no mischief. 
On ascending this hill, which is not fortified by art, it was found to be 
divided from the fort hill by a chasm in which the town was situated, extend- 
ing a little way up the fortified hill, from whose summit the post whence it 
was reconnoitred may be abgut 800 yards in a direct line, although of course 
considerably more by the descending route through the Petta. {Note . — This 
hill w^as evidently Pirangi P>etta, but the distance to the main hill is very 
much more than 800 yards.) 

“ The fort was seen irregularly, from the unevenness of the ground, but 
apparently well built on the summit of the hill or rock, leading to which 
were counted 13 different gates, and as many w^alls built on the side, and at 
the bottom between the two hills, besides other fortifications scattered over 
every place favourable to ascent. 

“ This being ascertained, the party were ordered to enter the Petta 
(whose gates, three in number, included in the 13 were w^eak), through 
which it was necessary to pass, and it was expected if the enemy made any 
stand there, the party would, by following them closely after routing them, 
be able to carry gate after gate by entering with the fugitives. Unfortunately, 
however, the enemy evacuated the Petta on the approach of the sepoys ; 
and no opposition w^as made, excepting from great guns, and a feeble fire of 
musketry, until the party passed six of the gates, some of which were strong 
and w^ell built. Advancing to the seventh, the enemy', it was found, had in 
considerable numbers lined the wall, and shouting, beating drums, and 
blowing horns, as if to encourage the troops to defend it, gave the party a 
smart, but ill-directed and precipitate discharge of musketry, immediately 
on the appearance of the advance of the grenadiers, whereas had they 
reserved their fire until We came under the w'all hardly a man coffid have 
escaped. As it was. Lieutenant Moor only, with a few of the leading grena- 
diers, was wounded. Most luckily, opposite the gateway, at the distance of 
about 30 yards, were two very large rocks, behind which our party was 
covered from the enemy’s musketry. Reconnoitring minutely from behind 
these rocks, ahd finding the near appearance of the wall confirmed that it 
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exhibited in advancing to it, of being compact, well built, and having in no 
place a breach or derangement favourable to immediate assault, the idea 
of proceeding farther was necessarily relinquished, especially as the party 
had no implements of force to apply to the gate or of ascent to apply to 
the wah. It was therefore judged expedient to retire, which was done with- 
out material annoyance, the enemy attempting no sally on the party when 
retiring, so that no opportunity could be seized of entering the gate. 

“Our loss was very trifling — we had none killed. Lieutenants Moor and 
Rae, of the 9th Grenadiers, and a few sepoys wounded ; the latter officer near 
the shoulder, while reconnoitring behind the rocks, by which he has totally 
lost^ the use of his arm ; the others near the shoulder also, but of no 
permanent ill-consequence. 

“As, from the Bhow’s expectation of non-resistance, no doolies had 
been sent with the party, the w'ounded people were badly off for conveyance, 
and a mdre awkward place for wounded men to crawl down than this hill 
can hardly be imagined ; in ascending which it was necessary to go without 
shoes, or very cautiously, to prevent fatal slips. About five o’ clock the 
parties reached the foot of the hill, and soon after dark some doolies arrived, 
which Mr. Cruso (the surgeon with the detachment) hearing so much firing, 
had sent. The town was plundered, as usual, by the Mahrattas. The 
enemy, we may suppose, lost very few or no men, as we fired but a few 
platoons to cover those reconnoitring and the retreat. 

“The Bhow, it seems, was much exasperated at the garrison, and next 
morning Capt. Little with the remainder of the detachment, accompanied by 
large parties of the Mahratta infantry and cavalry, marched to the hill, and 
with great difficulty pulled one of our six-pounders up the first hill, but 
were unable to get the carriage up ; and judging from the appearance of the 
fortifications and the disposition of the enemy that the pursuit was not like- 
ly to be successful, it was relinquished. Our loss was very trifling, and the 
Bhow’s under twenty killed and wounded, and those chiefly while plundering 
and burning the Petta, which they did completely. 

“ On the top of the unfortified hill one of those unwieldy, enormous 
pieces of ordnance before called Malabar guns was found ; it was ornamented 
with inscriptions and devices, and upon the whole the handsomest of this 
kind of’guns that came under the observation of any^n our detachment. 

“ After continuing two days in the neighbourhood of Dooridroog, the 
army continued its march Northerly toward Sera.”. 

Later in the campaign the officers of the detachment 'learned, when they 
reached Harihar, that some of the Mysore officers who had been entrusted 
with the care of the fort of Shimoga, and had been taken prisoners on its 
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fall, were imprisoned at 'Harihar and were “ in distress for necessaries 
The officers of the detachment not only m.ade representations to the 
Mahrattas for the better treatment of their prisoners, but also sent the 
prisoners two hundred rupees and some tea, etc., to relieve their distress. 
Some Urdu books, which they had brought from “ Dooridroog ” w^ere also 
given to the prisoners to relieve the tedium of their durance. 

“ We enquired of them about Dooridroog, which fort they w^ere acquaint- 
ed with and said it wais as strong a hill as any in Tippoo’s dominions, and 
that we never should have taken it ; we admitted to them that the Bhow-’s 
army would never have taken it, but after seeing the fall of Savandroog and 
other forts of that description there remains little doubt but that the grand 
army would have given a good account of Dooridroog also.” 

The Droog’s fortifications are wade and well-planned, and there is no 
doubt that it had all the capacities of a first-class hill fortress. One bastion 
to the East was probably built in Tippoo’s time ; it overlooks the Dobbspet — 
Madgiri road, which runs along the valley- But the task of capture that lay 
before the army as it stood before the seventh gate, which leads immediately 
to the last defences, does not compare in difficulty wdth the work done by 
the grand army in the capture of Nundydroog and Savandroog. 

The tower of the temple was repaired by Krishnaraja Wodeyar’s queen 
in 1858, and at the same time the Maharaja himself repaired the Vimana 
and a good set of the ten incarnations on the East wall. It is rather singular 
that the inscription recording this declares it done “ as an offering to Siva”. 

One of the lower heights of the Droog was used during the early days 
of the Commission as a summer residence for General Dobbs, and the 
remains of his office and of other buildings are still to be found here and there 
on the slopes. In those days the forest around must have abounded with 
game, for General Dobbs in his autobiography speaks of the large numbers of 
“ tygers ” that frequented the neighbourhood. In one year no fewer than 
forty “tygers ” were killed by him and his officers. Still the hill is used as 
a summer residence, and two large bungalows still crown the low er elevation, 
but the game has disappeared and the “ tygers ” too have gone for ever. 



THE AGE OF THE BRAHMAN AS. 

By Mr. B. V. Kamesvara Ayyar, M.A., M.K.A.S. 

PART II. — Continued from last issue. 

The future tense in ‘ avartsyan ‘yakshyamanah’ clearly evidences this pdiiit. 
If the year ends with amavasya, it goes without saying that the last day of 
the last month of the year must also be the same amavasya and the other 
months also should be amanta. Even leaving out all other evidence which 
the Kaushitaki furnishes for the amanta, the very passage where we have to 
construe the expression ‘ Maghasya amavasya ’ shows that the amavasya is 
the last day of the last month of the year, that with the Magha amavasya 
closing the 3 'ear and the month, the next month (that is, the first month of 
the next year) could only be known as Phalguna, with the purnima falling on 
the fifteenth day. 

If it is all so plain, it may be asked — how then is it that Vinayaka has 
construed this passage from the purnimanta standpoint. I have not been 
able to get a copy of this commentary and cannot therefore say how he has 
reconciled his explanation here with the other passages of this Brahmana 
which clearly indicate the amanta and whether he has adduced reasons for 
putting a purnimanta interpretation on this passage. But Anartiya’s bhashya 
on the corresponding passage of Sankh ; Sr- s. throws some light on this. 

Sankh : Sr. s. XIII — 19 (3) runs : 

Anartiya’s bhashya. 

nTHT ^ I ... II 

Anartiya here probably follows Vinayaka. It looks more like an apology 
than a valid reason for adopting the purnimanta^ in this text. It simply 
amounts to this: ‘People call Taisha'amavasya as Margasiras-amavasya. 
But when we accept the krishnapakshadi, that isThe purnimanta, it is only 
Taisha-amavasya. Even in astronomical scienc-e, purnimanta is recognized 
in some places. There are also some texts in this Sakna in favour of the 
purnimanta.’ Anartiya does not explain why the pjirnimanta should be 
preferred here to the amanta generally accepted in other parts of both the 

6 
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Bralimaiia and the Sr : sutra of this Sakha. Indian astronomy recognized, 
indeed, a piirnimanta ; but no evidence has been adduced to show that it 
was recognized earlier than the early centuries of the Christian era. Anartiya 
adds that there is also the evidence of the Kaushitaki itself for the purnimanta. 
It would have been better if he had pointed out the particular texts. If he 
meant the texts declaring Phalguni-paurnaraasi to be the month of the year, 



purnimanta or purnimadi ; and I cannot think of any other texts in the 
Kaushitaki that would support a purnimanta. 

>-That the Sankhayana Sr.-sutra, which may be said to be the earliest 
commentary on the Kaushitaki, shows decisively that Magha amavasya^is 
that which occurs fifteen days before the Phalguni piirnima, not the ama- 
vasya that occurs before the Maghi full-moon will be seen from Sankh. 
Sr. s. XV— 13 

(7) sTiwrf : (13) (14) 

(15). 

Here it is expressly stated that it is Phalguni-purnima that occurs at the end 
of the paksha which begins on the day succeeding Magha amavasya ; and 
Anartiya has to explain (and cannot but so explain) 

as 2 T«TTn%. When the expression Maghamavasya is clearly and un- 

mistakably used in one part of this sutra as the one that falls before the 
Phalguni-purnima, there will be no justification for understanding it otherr 
wise in another part of the same sutra where there is not the slightest 
indication that it is used in a different sense. 

The reason which has induced Vinayaka and Anartiya to assign a 
purnimanta sense to the Kaushitaki passages (XIX— 2 and 3) is perhaps, as 
in the case of Dr. Thibaut, the desire to reconcile these prasnas with the 
Vedanga Jyotisha, which states that the year ends with Pausha-amavasya.* 
There is no need to consider that the Vedanga puts together the calendar 
elements which are to be found scattered in the several sakhas. That this 
treatise was composed several centuries after the period of the Brahmanas is 
and must be admitted by all. Whether the calendar elements expounded in 
this treatise are those which were true for the time When it was written or 
true for the time of the Briihmanas is a question to be decided only after a 
comparison of the several points on which they agree or differ. I shall 
endeavour to show in the sequel that there are several material points in 
which they differ andt the Vedanga is, as is more reasonable, an attempt to 


* c/. 1 Ved. Jy. 
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adjust the calendar to the time of its composition. But to revert to the 
thread of my argument. 

It will not be a justifiable procedure to detach the expression ‘ Maghasya 
amavasya ’ in these two prasnas of the Kaushitaki (ignoring the clear indica- 
tions of the amanta, which they themselves contain) from the other parts of 
the Brahmana which unambiguously imply the amanta and explain it with- 
out any reference to these other parts — not to speak of innumerable passages 
in the other sakhas which imply the ama nta. A hypothesis for which there 
is ample' evidence and which alone can consistently explain all the passages 
of a single work and which can also satisfactorily explain all other works of a 
similar nature must not, even as a mere hypothesis, be set aside in a 
particular context till unassailable reasons, not those that look like special 
pleading, are adduced to prove the inapplicability of the hypothesis. 

From the foregoing enquiry, I am led to hold (1) that in the Brahmanas 
Phalguna beginning with the Phalguna sukla-pratipad is the first month 
of the year, (2) that Phalguni-purnima falls on the fifteenth day of‘ this 
month, (3) that the first fourteen days of the month are allowed for the 
ritu-.sandhi, (4) that though vasanta nominally begins with the Sukla-pratipad 
that immediately succeeds M%ha-amavasyri, the full-moon of Phalguna, 
which occurs immediately after the close of the ritu-sandhi is the first parvan 
of the new-year and is the first day for commencing all deva-ceremonies. 

Now there is a passage in the Sat : Br. which distinctly states that the 
ritus are divided into two sets, one being known as deva-ritus and the other 
as pitri-ritus, that vasanta, grishma and varsha are deva-ritus and sarad, 
hemanta and sisira are pitri-ritus, that when the sun turns north, he is in the 
deva-ritus, that is, brings about the deva-ritus, and \vhen he turns south, he 
is among the pitri-ritus and that if one sets up the fires when the sun 
moves Southward, be pleases only the pitris who are mortal. I It is this same 
distinction that is referred to in the passage of Taitt : Sam., familiar to all 
Brahmans (V — IV — 12 — 55.) 

‘ EfiTT ^?rsr:, pRK: II 

According to these texts, the deva-ritus occupy the period of the sun’s 
northward course from the winter to the summer solstice and the pitri- 
ritus occupy the six months of the sun’s southward course. This is the 

sfpifT I ^ ^3 

(W3) ^ etc. Sat : Br.— 11— 1— 3. 

t The appropriateness of the names cle^fa-ritus and pitri-ritus is seen from the circumstance 
that during the deva-ritus the sun goes north, in the direction the dtivas and during the pitri- 
ritus, he goes southin the direction of the pitris. 
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conception about the uttarayana and the dakshinayana that persists till 
to-day. But it may be asked that, while the rains commence about three 
weeks before the summer solstice, the Sat ; Br. passage would have it that 
varsha ends with the summer solstice and this will conflict with the course 
of the seasons in India. This objection is mainly based on the notion that 
sarad is a dry season, beginning with the close of the rains. But the idea 
of sarad being a dry season after the close of the rains is one that crept in 
•af a far later date than that of the Brahmanas — one which was started by 
the arrangement of the seasons, as expounded in the Vedanga Jyotisha 
according to which sarad begins two months after the summer solstice. 
That this Vedanga scheme of seasons is not warranted by the Brahmanas 
will be evident from the following considerations. 

1. The Satapatha says, as just shown, that the first season in the 
southward course of the sun is sarad. The Taitt : Sam.'* says that when 
the sun with his rays returns downward (i.e., to the south) it rains, rains as if 
hiding the heavens, the abode of the sun. Sarad is thus a period of heavy 
rains. 

2. Taitt : Sam. VII — 4 — 8 says that, if the satra diksha should be com- 
menced on the full -moon of Phalgum, the vishuvat rite would fall in sam- 
megha — that is, at a time when the sun would be hidden behind the clouds 
and it would not be possible to behold the sun and celebrate the vaishuavati 
rite in honour of the sun. Tins can be only if the vishuvat day should 
occur in a period of continuous rains. Now the Phalgunl-pfirnima is the 
first parvan of vasanta. Counting 6 months and 24 days from it, '- we arrive at 
the middle part of Sarad, which the Vedic text characterises as ‘Sammegha’. 

3. Sat : Br. XIII— 6-1 states that it is in Sarad that crops ripen and 
their sap is developed. This would be impossible without rains, though 
there might otherwise be plenty of water-supply. It is in accordance with 
this that Sat: Br. II — 2-3 says that sarad is marked by lightning (and rain) 
and when the rains cease, hernantat sets in. 

4. Sat: Br. XIII — ^6-1 states that vasanta is the feet of the year, 
varsha and sarad form the waist and sisira is the head. P'rom this, it may 
be seen that the first season of the year is vasanta and the last is sisira and 




Eftm. Siiyana 


overlooks the reference to tlie summer solstice here. Bhatta Bhaskara is not explicit.' 

t 12 days for dikshfi 12 for Kipasads -p 6 shadaha masas. If the prayaniya atiratra and 
chaturvimsa are counted separately, it will be 6 months and 26 days. 

i Dr. Eggeling, the learned translator of the Satapatha, is influenced by the post-vedic con- 
ception of Sai'ad and notes here: ' During the autumn or sultry season succeeding the rains, there 
are frequent displays of sheet-lightning along the horizon at night’. How about hemanta marking 
the close of the rains ? 
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varsha and sarad form the middle portion of the' year. Varsha is on this 
side of the summer solstice and sarad on the other side. 

5. The seasons are stated to be three, five, six or rarely seven, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the particular arthavada . These statements are 
not, however, discrepant. Thus : Sat. Br. IV — 4-17 says, ‘Let him have 
three upasads ; for there are three seasons in the year ’. Sat. Br. XII — 8-2-33 
says there are three, grishma, varsha and hemanta with reference to the three 
sacrificial cakes mentioned in the context. In the next sentence, it adjls 
‘ there are six seasons in the year — vasanta and grishma represented by the 
two asvina cups (of milk), varsha and sarad, by the two sarasvata cmps, 
hemanta and sisira by the two aindra cups.’ Hemanta and sisira are 
frequently put together and spoken of as a single season as Ait ; Br.,I — .1 says; 

‘ ’ ‘ The seasons are five, by putting 

together hemanta and sisira. Thus much is the year.’* When seven 
seasons are mentioned (which is rarely) it is with reference to the occasionally 
intercalated thirteenth month, t treated as a separate season. 

The basis of all these versions is the division of the year, reflected in the 
chaturmasyas, into three primary seasons — the warm, the rainy and the 
cold — each divided into two sub-ritus, the warm comprising vasanta and 
grishma, the rainy comprising varsha and sarad, the cold comprising 
hemanta and sisira. + The features of each primary season became more 
prominent in the second sub-division. Sarad would be according to this the 
latter and more characteristic part of the rainy season and would justify the 
statement of the Taitt : Sam. that the period of sammegha — 

Say.) occurred in this secondary season. 

Dr. Thibaut says, ‘ the Indian year broadly divides itself into three 
seasons— warm, rainy and cold.’ But Prof. Jacobi points out, ‘ it would 
be difficult to say exactly when either the cold or the warm season begins in 
India. The rain)^ season is the only one in India, whose limits can be fixed 
more or less accurately.’ 

How far, we have now to see, does the Brahmana scheme of seasons 
fit in with the actual course of the seasons in the region of the Ganges from 
Delhi to Magadha, the scene of Brahmanic activities. The Brahmanic 
scheme cannot be more than a very rough approximation to the real course 
of the seasons. For these reasons : (1) The seasons in the Brahmanas are 

* That is to say, hemanta-§i&ira closes the year. This would show that vasanta began the 
year. Sayana reads for 

t Called in the Kaushitaki ‘ 

t Cf. Kaush ; Br. XIV— 5 fftT 
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represented by the lunar months, while the natural seasons are determined 
by the course of the sun. (2) The rains occupy scarcely more than three 
months, * while the Bnihmana scheme allots four lunar months, presumably 
on considerations of symmetry. As observed by Dr. Thibaut, ‘ a division on 
the basis of three different seasons can never be quite accurate, because the 
rainy season occupies less than four months — strictly speaking, not much 
more than three months. If therefore the principle of four-monthly divisions 
is td be adhered — as it actually was — -a compromise has to be arrived at, in 
so far as either some w'eeks previous to the beginning of rains or some weeks 
aften the cessation of rains have to be comprised within the rainy season.’ 

The doctor concludes that ‘ if four months must go to the rainy season, 
they can only be June to September’. Now the S. W. monsoon which 
determines the course of rains in Northern India normally begins in the 
beginning of June. Risley in his Census Report (para 14) points out that 
the setting in of each monsoon is preceded by cyclonic storms, some of which 
penetrate far inland and give useful rain, so that if the S. W. monsoon sets 
in in the beginning of June, there will be showers in the latter part of May. 
It will therefore be not improper to say that, if four months have to be allotted 
to the rain}' season, we may allow about six weeks before the summer solstice 
or the early part of the rainy season and about ten weeks after. t 

Now let us see what the Brahmanas sa 3 u Kaush : Br. I — 3 says that 
Ashadha (amanta) is the first month of varslui. Phalguna (amanta) is thus 
the first month of vasanta and of the year when the sun starts north. 
Phalguna and Chaitra constitute vasanta; Vaisakha and Jyeshtha are the 
grishma months ; Ashadha and Sravana are the first half or the beginning 
of the rains (varsha). Bhadrapada and Asvayuja form sarad or the 
heavier part of the rains. This is the theoretical arrangement of the seasons 
according to the Kaushitaki. But if we allow a fortnight for the ritu-sandhi, 
as the Brahmanas appear to recogni/e, the rains will commence about 
the middle of Ashadha, that is about four and a half months after the 
turning northward of the sun on Phalguna sukla-pratipad ; that is, about six 
weeks before the summer solstice. But to connect the commencement of 
the uttarayana with a lunar date like the Phalguna sukla-pratipad, which 

* Cf. Raraaj^aiia Kishk : Kanda XXVI cl. 13 etc. 

^rifwiTT^: I !Tf=^T: I 

Kartika, here the fourth month of the rainy season, is recommended for the expedition as the 
rains will have been practically over. This is of conrsctthe later seasonal arrangement, 

t In the West Ooast, thts S. W. in.onsoon begins in the third Week of May — the middle of the 
solar month, Rishablia, which is accordingly ktoym as idavojbpMi, 
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will be constantly shifting backwards and forwards from the winter solstitial 
point can only be a conventional procedure ; and the margin of a fortnight 
allowed by the Brahmanas, will, in a way, compensate for the deficiency of 
the lunar ritus. As a convention, the Brahrnanic scheme of seasons begin- 
ning with amanta phrilguna at the winter solstice may be considered a pas- 
sable arrangement. 

Anyhow the convention is there, as evidenced by the Kaiishitaki which 
shows that Phalguna (amanta) was the first month of vasanta and the 
Satapatha which states that vasanta commenced with the northward ascent 
of the sun. Nor can we be certain, at this distance of time, when the first 
rams fell or the last rains ceased at the time of the Brahmanas. We have 
simply to accept the convention as it stands revealed in the Brahmanas 
and see how far it tallies with the present meteorological conditions. 

The Vedanga Jyotisha sets aside this lhah manic scheme. According 
to this treatise, the sun starts on his northward circuit on Magha-sukla- 
pratipad and the first two months of the year — Magha and Phalguna 
(amanta) — are said to constitute the season of sisira; the varsha commences 
about the time of the summer solstice and sarad, beginning two months 
after, is therefore regarded as a dry season. This is equally defective as 
rains continue for about a fortnight after two months from the summer 
solstice. Another defect is that according to the Vedanga, summer (Grishma) 
would commence a month after the vernal equinox, whereas April and May 
nearly corresponding to the two months from the vernal equinox are the 
hottest months of the year. As between the two schemes of seasons—^ 
the Vedanga and the Brahrnanic, there is hardly a correct choice ; the 
defect in either scheme arises from the attempt to determine the course 
of the seasons with the help of lunar months. Kven at the present day, 
when the forecast of the rains is based on scientific observations, it is not 
seldom falsified by the freaks of the monsoon currents. 

That the Vedanga is really an attempt to modify the Brahrnanic scheme 
to a later period will be seen from the fact that the former differs from the 
latter in certain essential respects; (1) In the Vedanga, the old year closes 
with Pausha amavasya and the now year commences with Magha sukla- 
pratipa.d on which day the sun starts north. In the Brahmanas, the 
old year closes with Magha amavasya and the new year begins on PhMguna 
sukla-pratipad. In the scholarly review of my original paper. Dr. A. 

Macdonell writes : ‘ The dating for Ahe winter solstice 

[in the Kaushitaki Br.] corresponds exactly with that of the Jyotisa save 
to the extent that the Brahma na has the amavc^sya of. Magha, the Jyoti§^ 
the sukla-pratipad, an infinitesimal distinction. I cannot understand this^ 
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In both the Vedanga and the Brahmana, the sun starts north on Sukla 
pratipad — only it is the one after Pausha-amavasya in the Vedanga and it 
is the one that succeeds Magha amavasya in the Brahmana. It is not one 
day’s difference, as Dr. Macdonell appears to think. It is a whole month’s 
(lunar) difference. Dr. Thibaut, by some ingenious manipulation, the 
authors of ‘ the Vedic Index ’ b}^ the invention of an amadi month, 

and Vinayaka and Anartiya by the more easily understandable employ- 
ment of the purnirnanta have tried to show that the Magha amavasya of the 
Kaushitaki is identical with Pausha amavasya of the Vedanga. I have 
tried to shosv, with what success it is for Vedic scholars to decide, that this 
identification is contradicted by the very passage of the Kaushitaki about bhe 
Magha amavasya, that it is in conflict not only with the entire tenor of this 
Brahmana but with all the evidence that I3rahman,ic literature furnishes. 

2. The first ritu of the year in the Vedanga is sisira and vasanta 
commences only two months after the sun has gone on his northern 
journey. In the Brahmanas, the first ritu of the year is vasanta. Somakara 
in his Bhashya on the Vedanga has thus to explain this discrepancy. 

‘ vjg 2Tir# 3 ttw; ? f i i 

srim: ’ 

That is to say, astronomically sisira is the first season of the year ; but 
the Vedas speak of vasanta as the first for ritual seasons. The Brahmanas are 
the first of the varnas and vasanta is, according to the Vedas, the season of 
the Brahmanas. 

According to Dr. Thibaut’s theory, vasanta begins with Phalguni full- 
moon, midway between the winter solstice and the vernal equinox. He does 
not make it quite clear whether the new year also begins on the same dayi 
If this is his view, the importance that the Brahmanas attach to the winter 
solstice would vanish and the year and the months would be purnimadi. 
In this , case, the disparity between the Vedanga and the. Brahmanas 
would become even wider. 


3. In the Vedanga, the two equinoxes are recognized ; they have not been 
noticed in the Brahmanas. What is even more noteworthy is that the word 
vishuvat, which corresponded to the summer sojstiee in the Brahmanas, is 
transferred to the equinoxes in the Vedanga. This would bespeak riot 
only an advance of knowle'dge since the time of the Brahmanas but also a 
studied change of nomenclature. 

4. The nakshatra ecliptic of the Vedanga begins with the winter solstitial 


point with the^sun ai Sravishtha. 


In the Brahmanas, there is no reference 


* is another reading for 
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whatever to any connexion between the nakshatras and the winter 
solstice. The nakshatras of the ecliptic are divided into two sets, one 
those lying north from the east point and those lying to the south 
of the east and in this division, Krittika stands first. Thus Sravishtha 
is the first nakshatra in the Vedanga, while Krittika is the first in the 
Brahmanas. Garga explains this disparity as due to Krittika’s ritual im- 
portance, though for that matter, Krittika is rather avoided in the rituals.* 

In the review of ’my original thesis. Dr. Macdonell writes The 
discrepancies between the Jyotisa and the Brahmanas are clearly overstated ; 
the Kaushitaki is sufficient to show that in one reckoning the year began 
with the new-moon of Magha and that the reckoning from spring was not 
exclusive but only one mode of reckoning.’ 

The essential points of a luni-solar calendar are (1) when the year 
begins, (2) whether the seasons ran from the beginning of the month or from 
the middle, (3) how the ritus are arranged, (4) whether the equinoxes 
are recognized or not, and (5) what is the position of the nakshatras 
in the ecliptic. In all these points, there is vital difference between 
the Vedanga and the Brahmanas. How then the discrepancies are 
overstated I cannot say. The Kaushitaki does not state that in one 
reckoning the year began with the new-moon of Magha, as the Doctor 
states. It says that the year began on the next day after magha-amavasya 
while the Vedanga says that the year began with the next day after Pausha 
amavasya. There is at least the difference in nomenclature, even if it should 
be held that the attempt to prove their identity has succeeded. Dr. Mac- 
donell appears to think that in the Brahmanas the year was reckoned in two 
ways (1) beginning from the winter solstice (2) beginning from spring which 
fell forty-five days after the winter solstice. Even in this case, there would 
be a difference between the Brahmanas and the Vedanga ; the Brahmanas being 
assumed to begin fhe spring forty-five days after the winter solstice whereas 
the Vedanga begins it sixty days after. 

Now to sum up. Dr. Thibaut holds that the Magha amavasya in the 
Kaushitaki refers to the one that falls fifteen days before Magha full-moon 
and vasanta commenced with Phalguni-Purnima forty-five days after. I 
have endeavoured to show that the Magha amavasya is the one that fell 
fifteen days after Magha full-moon and vasanta fiiominally began with the 
northward ascent of the sun, but a fortnight was allowed for the ritu-sandhi 
and vasanta was held to commence with the Phalguni-purnima. Dr. Thibaut 
has not noticed the other passages of the Kaushitaki, not to speak of several 


* Cf- I 1 Taitt : Br. I— 

7 


■1— 2v-7. 



other Vedic texts which ‘would conflict with his interpretation. I have 
examined them all and tried to reconcile my interpretation with all such 
passages. 

The coincidence of the winter solstice with Magha amavasya (amanta) 
would approximately correspond to the position of the nakshatra Magha at 
the summer solstice. This would roughly correspond to the coincidence of 
the nakshatra Krittika with the vernal equinox. Thus both the lines pf 
enquiry, one based on the nakshatras of the ecliptic in the Brahmanas and 
the other based on the Vedic texts about the months, fitus, and the year, 
wo\ild converge towards the same conclusion and point to 2300 — 2000 
B.C. as marking the epoch of the Brahmanas. 



CONSTRUCTION OF FORTS. 

By P. V. Jagadisa Ayyar, Archceological Department, Madras. 


As is generally the case with all ancient buildings of every class, the 
main principles guiding the construction of forts are enunciated in the Silpa 
S^s^r<ts^the MAYAMATA and the MANASARA — and before ptoceeding 
to furnish a detailed description of the actual buildings, a few cogent extracts 
from these architectural works may be given. 

In this connection the Madras Epigraphical Department in their Annual 
Report for the year 1909-10, pages 107 and 108, say : — 

“It is stated (in the record from Macherla, Guntur district) that 
Visvakarma, the son of Brahman, was the progenitor of the archi- 
tects and was the father-in-law of the Sun. This Visvakarman is 
stated to have converted the rays proceeding from the Sun, his 
son-in-law, into divine weapons such as the discus of Vishnu, etc. 
Some famous AchdrydH of Visvakarman family are enumerated 
and are represented to have been “experts in cutting lihgas (of 
Siva), in preparing images, in understanding the proper place of the 
latter (in Indian Iconography), in building the four kinds of man- 
sions iprasada) and their innumerable sub-divisions, in grasping 
the geometry ( Kshetra ) involved in the study of the Vdstii 
[Sastra] (architecture) and ifa gracefully handling the implements 
of their profession”. In the southern temples too, the term 
TachchdchdriyaMdni, so often met with, means an endowment 
set apart exclusively for the architects who were to look after 
the repairs in the temple. No. 188 of 1909 from Avanasi in 
the Coimbatore district states that the duties of these architects 
cohsisted in ten kinds of repairs {dasa-kriyai) which are not, 
however, enumerated.” 

Iri Sanskrit Literature the fort is known by the name of Durga, which 
means^ “to protect from outside enemies, wild beasts, floodSi fife, etc.” The 
forts are classed under three varieties in accordance wdth the range or extent 
of the fortifications. One kind of fort encloses the king’s palace Only ; the 
second encloses the king’s palace as w'ell as the temple of the God he wor- 
ships. In the third Vafiety, not only are the palace an'd the royal temple 
enclosed by the fortifications, but also the dwellings of the people of the 
town, wdth the streets and ba^zaars ther.em. 
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In the old works on town-planning, several varieties of forts are enu- 
merated under the sastraic names and described as follows : — 

1. Giri-durga or mountain fort. 

2. Vana-durga or forest fort. 

3. Jala-durga or fort surrounded by a water-moat. 

4. Panka-durga or fort surrounded by mud or moist land. 

5. Irina-durga or fort built on sandy ground. 

6. Daivata-dtirga or natural fort or cave fort. 

7. Misra-durga or fort coming under one or two of the above varieties. 

The above main headings are further sub-divided, and these sub-divisions 

may be enumerated as follows : — • 

1. Giri-durga in three sub-divisions — (1) at the foot of a hill, (2) in the 
middle of a hill, or (3) at the summit of a hill. 

2. V ana-dtrrga — (1) which is surrounded by a thick forest of trees, and 
(2) with forest and water around. 

3. Jala-durga in three varieties. (1) One surrounded on all sides by 
an excavated moat full of water, (2) a fort with the water of a river or lake 
on one, two or three sides and no water on the fourth side, (3) a sea-fort on 
the sea-shore with the sea on one or all sides. 

4. Panka-durga in one variety only, with deep mud around so that wild 
animals or other enemies cannot approach. 

5. Inna-durga which has neither the protection of moats, forest or 
other exterior defences but depends on the strength, the height and thickness 
of its rampart walls. 

6. Daivata-durga which commands a strong natural position such as 
in caves or among rocks and has little of artificial construction. 

7. Misra-durga as above stated. 

These various forts may be built in a square, rectangular, triangular, 
octagonal, circular, undulating or any other form suited to the site on which 
they are erected. Thus a regular form can be adopted on open ground 
devoid of natural obstacles, but in a hill the walls will have to follow the 
declivities or prominences of the ground. 

The minimum number of walls in a perfect type of fort should be twelve. 
The outer or rampart walls should be especially high and thick, with a mini- 
mum height of 12 cubits dr 18 feet and be built of stones or brick. 

Grains, oils, salts or ether foods, cloths, medicines, luxuries, metals, 
timbers, etc., have each of them a fixed place of storage in a fort. 

Running from efast to west there should be either twelve, ten, eight, 
six, or four main streets. Cross streets ‘or lanes are determined not by 
&ven numbers but by cQnvenience or necessity. , If a Vishng temple is the 
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principal one it may be situated either in the centre of the fort-town, the 
west, north or east sides. In the case of its being Siva who is the presiding 
deity it may be central or north only. 

If two entrances are required, they may be on the east and west, and north 
and south, or they may be on the four sides opposite the cardinal points. 

In the interior planning of forts of si^es, each is known by separate 
names as follows ; — 

1. Dandaka-Durga. 

In this form of fort there is only one main street containing a small land- 
Idrd’s or zemindar’s residence and the houses of a few' hundreds of people 
ar^ all the conveniences necessary to them, such as wells, w'ater-tanks, etc. 
This latter provision is usual to all kinds of forts, and so need not be repeat- 
ed below. 

2. Katakamukha. 

From north to south there is one main street, and crossing it in the 
centre from east to west are three streets. The houses, or some of them 
ai;e superior and two or three storeyed. 

3. Vedibhadraka. 

In this there are three cross roads from east to w'est and also three from 
north to south. At the corner where these six streets intersect there are 

If 

large storeyed houses. 

4. Bhadraka. 

From north to south are four main streets and from east to west six. 
This and the succeeding forms of fort-town are known as pattanam or city 
forts. The three previous are forts pure and simple. 

5. Bhadramukha. 

Five streets frpm north to south and five from east to west with the 
king’s palace in the centre and the temple on the west, or the palace in the 
west and the temple in the centre of the towm. 

6. Bhadrakalyana. 

Six main streets crossed by six others and a large tank, with many houses 
of the inhabitants all enclosed by extensive rampart walls. 

7. Mukhabhadra. 

Seven main cross streets, a great temple with high gopurams, large and 
extensive bazaars for supplying the needs of many people. 

8. Subhadra. 

From north to south tw'elve^^ streets, and from east to west eight, with 
the courts of the king and his ministers and other officers of state. 
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9. Vijaya or Jaya. 

A fort with one, two, or three wailed enclosures surrounded by rarti- 
parts ; and fortified walls with a lofty building of the King’s palace and 
quarters for a small regiment. 

10. Nagara. 

Many walled enclosures, with numerous streets having gateways or 
openings in the walls to connect the outer and inner streets. There are the 
royal courts, containing the king’s palace, zenana, pleasure grounds, and 
gardens both for the king and the populace. Many rich men’s houses there 
may be. 

These ten varieties of forts and their enclosed towns are the chief 
kind used in town planning detailed in the ancient Silpa sastra. The 
streets in the above ten varieties have houses on both sides and are known 
as sarva vldhi. There are six other classes but they only differ on minor 
points and need not be detailed. 

In the ten classes of forts there are many interesting buildings such as 
temples and their mandapas, the palace buildings, etc., of ornate archi- 
tecture standing among trees, and all designed according to sdstraic prin- 
ciples and embellished with fine carving and sculpture. 

An outline description of the various classes of buildings is given below. 

Motif of Palace construction. 

In a fort of whatever dimensions, a fourth or a third part is occupied 
by the palace. This palace may be situated in the east or west of the fort. 
The remainder of the space is occupied by the people. The entrance 
to the palace must be on the east or north, as a general rule, but we 
learn in some other silpa works that they may be on the four sides, facing the 
cardinal points. Not only should the town fort be surrounded by a moat, 
but the king’s palace should be equally so protected. The palace entrances 
should each be surmounted by a gopuram and the main entrance by one of 
greater height. In the palace, may be gardens, tanks, residences of the high 
officers or ministers of state. They may all be placed in the positions found 
most suitable, but the Raja’s deities, pleasure gardens and armoury buildings 
must be on the west. The interior of the palace may have two or three concen- 
tric enclosures, the king’s palace and the greater buildings occupying thejeentre. 

The coronation or durbar halls are of the greatest importance and should 
occupy a position in the front. They should be erected on lofty basements and 
their roofs should be shaped as a temple vimdna but of lesser height. These 
must be erected in brick only and not in stone masonry. This rule applies 
equally to all domfi?;tir buildings except temples where both stone and brick 
are used. 
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The Zenana or antahpura for the Queen must be separately built on the 
north or west of the main buildings. 

To the right or left of the front portion are the stables for the elephants 
and horses. 

The Raja’s palace should have from three to seven storeys of an 
imposing and lofty height. 

There are further details in the sastra about many other parts of the 
palace, hut those already given will be sufficient for our present purposes. 

Motif of Temple construction. 

According to the sastras or Hindu mythology, the site of a temple must 
lifst be one suitable to the God to be worshipped. Wlien this is ascertained 
and the site fixed, the kind of temple, for there are three, is then determined. 
Of these three, the first variety is a Giri-devalaya or hill temple, the second 
a Nagara-devdlaya or town temple, and the third is an Agrahdra-devdlaya 
or village temple. 

The place where there are sanydsis and yogis is called Matha or Mutt 
and Brinddvanam or Ashrama. The Mutt and Ashrama should be situated 
near the temple . 

In a hill-temple of a main or superior deity a number of enclosures and 
gopurams are unnecessary, and single courtyard with one gopuram is con- 
sidered sufficient. 

The second or town temple must be enclosed in three, five or seven 
prdkdrds or courtyards, and several gopuras with a beautiful vimana having 
kalasas over the sanctum. 

In the third or village temple, one prdkdra with a one to three storeyed 
gopura and a small shrine vimana is what is most suitable. 

In all these classes of temples, when there is a tank, it may either be 
inside or outside the precincts of the temple. 

Wells, store-rooms, kitchens and other buildings necessary for temple 
usage, must all be inside the enclosing walls. 

The 16 -pillared man^apam or hall, the abisheka or bathing hall of the 
image, the ardha-wandapa. or hall between the sanctum and front maha- 
mandapam, and outside these near the gopuram the bali-pitham and dvaja- 
stamMia or flag staff are all necessary in a perfect ^iemple. 

In a Vishnu temple, the image of Garuda niust appear on the vimana, 
the court walls, gopurams and other places. While in the temple of Siva, 
this image is replaced by that of the Nandi or bull. In the case of a temple 
of Subrahmanya a barhi, or mayil (peacock) is the distinguishing figure. In 
this way, the temples of the other superior and-minor-gods are distinguished 
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by the various vahanas or vehicles of the gods and the emblems peculiar 
to them. 

It is the ancient Hindu belief that there must be festivals at certain 
times or periods monthly, six-monthly, yearly, on the birthday of the God, 
the king and the gums, and on other auspicious days and times. 

The silpa sastra gives very clear and detailed rules for the making of the 
various images and their vehicles, including the great cars, the ornaments in- 
cluding the jewels of the processional images, the correct measurement or 
dimensions of various mandapas, with their high basements and pedestals. 
Rules fixing the proportions of all parts of a temple are enunciated in 
detail, but these need not be gone into for the present. 

Some particulars may now be given relating to theatres, courts and 
dwelling-houses of various designs. 

Rangasala or Theatres. 

There are two varieties, the devarahga and manusharahga. The first 
was a hall for dancing before the images, but at the present time such is not 
in vogue. This is also supported by lithic records ; for, the following remarks 
are recorded in the South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, part III, pages 263 
and 378 : — 

‘The acting of dramas in temples is mentioned in a Tanjore Inscription 
of the time of Rajaraja I. The present record (No 199 of 1907 on 
the north wall of the central shrine in the Mahalingasvami temple 
at Tiruvidaimaruthfir, Tanjore distrct), contains though incidentally, 
an earlier reference to dramatic performances by introducing the 
term ndtakasdla. Another record (No. 154 of 1895 on the same 
wall) provides for the drama called driyakkuttu which must have 
been a regular dramatic performance in which dancing and singing 
were evidently given a prominent place. Sdkkaikuttu which is refer- 
red to in some other inscriptions of the time of Rajendra-chola 
was evidently another variety of a dramatic dance’. 

The second variety is the only kind which is in use at present and it 
should be situated in about the centre of the town or in the precincts of the 
palace. There are only two compartments in the main building, the stage 
and audience hall. In front of the stage, there should be a lofty 56-pillared 
hall for the audience. Iri front of the latter, may be a porch, and a verandah 
can surround the whole building. On the cornice of the walls above the 
pillars, there should be scenic representations, either carved or painted, of 
divine musicians, dancers, gandharvas, yakshas, vidhyddaras, apsaras, or 
divine dancing girls. The protecting deities of theatres are Brahma, Vishnu, 
6iva and Ganesa, Lakshmi and Saraswati, and they may^ be represented 
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therein. The front of the stage may be screened by a curtain, or by double 
doors like a temple. The stage should be raised oh a height of four feet 
and its length or breadth should be fixed suitably. Before the play begins, 
the actors perform worship with clasped hands, with offerings of flowers and 
rice, and beautiful songs to the protecting deities, A theatre in a palace 
should be like the latter in the beauty of its decorations. 

Nyaya Sala or The Court of Justice. 

In the Mahabharata and other ancient epics, rules are given for the con- 
structions of village courts, the grama-sabha or panchayet, and the larger 
courts in towns aud large cities. For the design, dimensions, accommodation 

O ' 

and construction of these buildings, directions are given in the silpa sdstra 
but these books are not now looked into. 

Superior Dwelling-houses or Mansions. 

In the Visvaharma “ Silpa Sdstra ”, there are 45 varieties of houses 
described in '5 groups of 9 each. These groups are named (1) Vairdja, 
(2) Pushyaha, (3) Kaildsa, (4) Mdlyaha, (5) Trivishtapa. In the first of the 
groups, the houses are seven-storeyed. The main entrance is on the east. 
The front portico has three arcades, of equal width separated by 4 piers. In 
the interior there are 4 main halls for conducting weddings or festivities. A 
second type has the porch divided into three arcades, the central one 
of which is broader than the other two. This class of building has such 
a porch on each of the four faces. The porch has small domes surmounting 
the cornice over each of the piers. This class is named Mandara. The 
third type is of the rest-house' kind and has one porch with only one 
door or opening through it. The house may have a dome over the central 
hall. The plan of the building is rectangular. The fourth has the entrance 
on the north side and has pillared halls on the right and left sides with a 
wedding hall in the centre, and the kitchens and lesser rooms in the rear. 
The whole should have a sloping roof. The fifth has entrances on four 
sides. The porch has 4 stambhas or piers and raised benches in the visitors’ 
roorn. The bed-rooms, store-rooms, etc., are duly arranged in plan. The 
sixth variety has an arched porch on four sides. The main building has 
a pillared-hall of one to three storeys. Around the four sides is a veranda. 
The seventh has a porch on two opposite sides, such as the east and west, 
or north ;and south, and the main building may extend to 7 storeys in 
height. There are three rooms on each of the four faces. Over the four 
corners of the roof are small dornes or pediments. The eighth has three 
rooms on each of the four faces, and the central one of each project^ 
in front. It may be one to five storeys in height. The ninth or last type 

8 
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of mansion has a small tank and porch in front which may be on the 
north or south and may be one to five storeyed. These are nine outlines 
of the types of high class houses or mansions. 

The remaining 36 need not be described, as they are but varieties of the 
above, suited to their size and to the social and other circumstances of the 
owners or occupiers. 



BHASA’S PRATIMANATAKAM. 

By K. Rama Pisharoti, M.A. (Hons.) 

The College, Ernakulam. 

ACT III. 

(Then enter Sudhakara) (1) 

Sudhakara — (Having done sweeping and the like). Well, whatever had 
be&n ordered by the worthy Sambhavaka I have now done. I shall, then, 
sleep a while. (Sleep.) 

(Entering) 

Soldier — (Approaching the servant and striking him) Fie, thou son 
of a bastard ! How, now, dost thou desist from work ? (Beats him.) 

Sudhakara — (waking up) Beat me, beat me. 

Soldier — And what wilt thou do, if beaten ? 

Sudhakara — -My unfortunate self has not a thousand arms like Kartha- 
vlrya. 

Soldier — And what wilt thou with thy thousand arms ? 

.Sudhakara— I will kill thee. 

Soldier— Come on, slave. I shall release thee when thou art dead. 
(Beats him again.) 

Sudhakara— (crying) You can, O lord. May I know my crime ? (2) 

Soldier — No crime, no crime, is it ? Have you not been told by me 
that the whole harem, headed by ‘Queen Kausalya is coming to visit the 
Statue-House of blis Majesty King Dasaratha, who has gone to heaven on 
account of the sorro-w caused by Prince Rama’s exile from the kingdom ? 
And what have you done here ? 

Sudhakara — ^See, my lord, the Statue-House has been cleared of its dove- 
cots. Its walls have been whitewashed and adorned with the finger prints of 
sandal. The doorways have been hung up with wreaths and garlands. 
And sand has been spread. What is it that has not been done by me ? (3) 

Scjdier — -If so, then in good faith go. I shalj hence now and inform 
the ministers that everything is ready. 

(Exeunt all) 

Pravesaka. (4) 

(Then enter Bharatha and his Charioteer with the chariot.) (5) 

Bharatha — (Anxiously) Charioteer, long has been^ my Sojourn in my 
uncle’s court and hence I know nothing of the events (there). I have been 
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definitely told that His Majesty is not well. Tell me, therefore, ‘ What is 
my father’s disease ? ’ 

Charioteer — ‘ Indeed great mental anguish. ’ 

Bharatha — ‘ What say the physicians ? ’ 

Charioteer — ‘ Physicians, however, are not clever at it.’ 

Bharatha — ‘ What does he take and where lies he ? ’ 

Charioteer ^ — ‘ On the floor, without taking food.’ 

Bharatha — ' Is there any hope ? ’ (6) 

Charioteer — ‘ God.’ 

Bharatha — ‘ My heart is throbbing (7) ; drive the chariot.’ 

Charioteer — 'As my noble prince orders. (Drives the chariot.) 

Bharatha — (Observing the speed of the chariot) Really wonderful is the 
speed of the chariot ! 

‘ These, the trees, seem to run, the river seems to be in flood, and the 
earth seems to fall into the felloes, because of the indistinct vision caused 
by the quick motion of the chariot. The spokes cannot be distinguished, 
and motionless seems the wheel on account of speed ; and the dust raised by 
the horses falls before but does not follow (8).’ 

Charioteer — Noble Prince, from the luxuriant growth of trees, Ayodhya 
must be near by. (9) 

Bharatha— Ah, the eager haste of my mind longing for the sight of my 
people. . , 

‘ Now, indeed, do I seem to bow down my head at the feet of my father 
and to be raised up by the loving king ; to be eagerly welcomed by my 
brothers ; to be drenched in tears by my mothers ; to be acclaimed by the 
courtiers thus — ‘ How like unto him ! How great, yet, how modest ! ’ ; and 
to be ridiculed by Laksmana for my dress and my speech.’ (10) 

Charioteer— (To himself). xAlas, what a pity! Knowing not the death 
of the king, the prince is proceeding to Ayodhya cherishing vain hopes. 
I know ; but I cannot inform him. For, 

‘The death of his father, the greed of his mother, and the exile of his 
eldest brother, of this triad of evils, who can inform ?’ (11) 

(Entering) 

Soldier— May you live long, O Prince 1 

Bharatha — Well. Is Satrughna come to receive me? (12) 

Soldier — The Prince, indeed, is waiting near by. The Preceptor, 
however, informs you thus : 

Bharatha — What’s it, what’s it ? 

Soldier- — The Krktika influence runs for twenty-four minutes more. 
The Prince wnll, therefore, enter Ayodnya only after Rohini has begun. (13) 
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Bharatha — Very well, so shall it be. I have never yet transgressed 
the words of the preceptors. Thou niayst go. 

Soldier — As my Prince orders. (Exit.) 

Bharatha — Where, now, shall we take rest ? (14) Well, I see. We shall 
rest for a while in the temple that is visible amidst the trees. Thus, both 
rest and worship can be had. Further, good manners require that cities 
are entered, only after having rested near it for a while. Therefore, stop 
the chariot. 

Charioteer — As my noble Prince orders. (Stop the chariot.) 

Bharatha — (Getting down from the chariot) Charioteer, rest the horses 
in'' a quiet place. 

Charioteer — As my noble Prince orders. (Exit.) 

Bharatha — (Going some distance and observing) The sacred precincts 
are profusely scattered over with flowers and fried rice. The walls have 
finger prints in sandal. The doorways are hung up with wreaths and gar- 
lands. And sands are spread. Can it be the full moon celebrations, or but 
the daily theistic festivities ? Of what deity can this be the shrine.’ The 
external symbols of weapons or the flags also are not seen, well, I shall go in 
and see. (Entering and looking) Ah, what exquisite workmanship of the 
stones! Ah, what expressiveness of features! Though representing Gods, 
these idols remind one of human beings. Can it, indeed, be the cluster of four 
deities? Or, why, let them be anything; but still I am glad at heart. (15) 

‘ Since it is an idol, it is proper to bow down my head ; but it is rather a 
vulgar obeisance to offer it unto a god without Manthras.' (16). 

(Entering) 

Devakulika— (17) Ah! When after my daily work I am looking to my 
physical needs, who is it come to the Statue House, who looks but little 
different from the Statues ? Well, I will in and sec. (Entering) 

Bharatha— I bow down. 

Devakulika — Don’t, indeed, don’t make obeisance. 

Bharatha — Why, ho !, no ? 

‘ Is there anything to be spoken to me ; is any holy man to be awaited, 
or art thou to lead me ? Why this prohibition ?’ (18) 

Devakulika — Not, indeed, for these reasons, am I prohibiting you, sir ; 
but only to prevent a Brahmin’s making obeisance mistaking these for Gods 
(19). These are Ksatriyas. 

Bharatha— Is it so ? These are Ksatriyas ! What may the names of 
these worthies be ? 

> > V 

Devakulika — They are Iksvaku Princes. (70) 
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Bharatha — (gladly) Sayest thou Ik^vaku Princes ? These are those 
Lords of Ayodhya ! 

‘ These are those who have gone in the very front of the Devas in their 
destruction of the Asura strongholds ! These are those who have on account 
of their good deeds proceeded to the abode of Indra, followed by their citizens 
and people ! These are those who have acquired the whole earth which has 
been conquered by the valour of their arms ! These are those whose career 
could not be finished for a long time even by Death, the Free Hunter !’ (21). 

Ah, accidently have I attained a great object. Tell me who this worthy 
sire is. 

Devakulika — -This is Dilipa, the Light ablaze of Dharma, and the per- 
former of the Visvajita sacrifice, for which the requisites got together were 
the best of its kind. 

Bharatha — My obeisance to him who was always devoted to Dharma. 
Tell me who this is. 

Devakulika — He is, indeed, Raghu who used to be purified both at rising 
and retiring by the consecrated chants of thousands of Brahmins. 

Bharatha — Alas, powerful indeed is Death, since it overcomes even 
such defence. My obeisance to him who gave unto the Brahmins all the 
fruits of his kingdom. Tell me who this is. 

Devakulika — This is Aja who gave up his kingdom on account of the 
sorrow caused by the loss of his beloved spouse and Wj|:iose llajas was being 
daily washed away by his Avahhrtasnanam. 

Bharatha — My obeisance to him whose sorrow was so praiseworthy. 
(Seeing the Statue of Dasaratha and becoming confused) (22). My mind, 
being overcome with great reverence has not quite grasped it. Tell me who 
this is. 

Devakulika — This is Dilipa. 

Bharatha — The great grand-father of His Majesty. The next ? 

Devakulika — The worthy sire, Raghu. 

Bharatha — The grand-father of His Majesty. The next ? 

Devakulika — The worthy sire, Aja. 

Bharatha — Father’s father (23). What, what — 

Devakulika — ^This is Dilipa, this is Raghu, this is Aja. 

Bharatha — Let me ask you something : are the statues of living kings 
also put up ? (24). 

Devakulika — No, indeed; only of the dpad. 

Bharatha — -Well, iet me .take leave. 

Devakulika — Wait. 
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‘Why dost thou not inquire of this Statue of Dasaratha, by whom both 
his kingdom and his life were given up as the dowry ? 

Bharatha — Ah, father ! (Fall into a swoon. Reviving a little) ‘Be 
calm, O my heart. Know^ thy father is dead, he for whom you have been 
anxious, and now' be brave. If that vile term, Sulka has reference to me, 
then must my body be really purified.’ (25) 

Ah Sire ! 

Devakulika — (Aside) What, Sire ? This looks like the wail of the scion 
of the Iksvaku race (26). (Aloud) Sire, art thou Bharatha, the son of Kaikeyi? 

Bharatha — -Well, yes. I am Bharatha, the son of Dasaratha ; but not 
of Kaikeyi. 

Devakulika^ — ^Then I wish to take leave. 

Bharatha— Wait. Speak out the rest. 

Devakulika — (Aside) I have no other go. (Aloud) (27) Listen, thy worthy 
Sire, Dasaratha, is dead. I do not know why Rama has gone to the forest 
accompanied by Sita and Laksmana. 

Bharatha — What, wdiat, also my brother gone to the forest ? (Falls 
into a deep swoon) 

Devakulika — Revive, O Prince, revive. 

Bharatha — (Reviving) 

‘Hurrying to Ayodhyn, now a wilderness being abandoned both by 
my father and brother, am I now^ like a thirsty man after a river emptied 
of its waters. (28) 

Sir, let me hear the details and thus steady my mind. Tell me, there- 
fore, the whole story, keeping back nothing. 

Devakulika — Listen, when His Majesty was crowning the worthy Rama, 
your mother said : 

Bharatha — Stop. 

“ Recollecting that accursed dow'ry, my father was addressed, ‘Let my son 
be king ’ ; convinced of faith in my brother, he was addressed, ‘ Child, dear 
go thou to the forest.’ Seeing him thus clad in the bark of trees, the king came 
to an unnatural end. And, fie ! the natural shower of abuse is by the 
subjects turned on me ” (29). (Falls into a swoon). 

(In the postscenium) 

Make way. Sir, make way ! 

Devakulika — (Observing) Ah ! ‘ In time have the queens come when 

their son has swooned away. The touch of the nqother’s hand, though 
without water, acts like a handfuj of water.’ 

(Then enter Sumantra and the Queens). 

Surnantra — This way, /adies, this Way. 
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^ This is, indeed, that Statue-House of our king, which in height sur- 
passes even palaces ; here unushered by porters and unimpeded the travellers 
pay their homage without even a bow.’ (30) 

(Entering and observing) Don’t, ladies, don’t enter. 

‘ Here lies fallen a certain youth, resembling our king.’ 

Devakulika — ‘ Enough of mistaking him for a stranger, welcome him ; 
he is Bharatha.’ (Exit) 

Queens — (Quickly approaching) Ah ! dear son, Bharatha ! 

Bharatha — (Reviving a little) — Sir. (31) 

Sumantra — Long live Your Ma — (Having thus said half, sadly) Ah, the 
resemblance of Voice! I thought the king’s Statue was speaking. 

Bharatha — What now is the state of the mothers ? 

Queens — Child, this is our state (Remove the Veil). 

Sumantra^ — Ladies, suppress your sorrow. 

Bharatha — (Observing Sumantra) Such good manners tell me. Sire, 
are you not Sumantra ? (32) 

Sumantra — Prince, yes. I am Sumantra. 

‘ Followed by the miseries of a long life, and preyed upon by thoughts of 
ingratitude, have I, since the king’s demise, been existing, the Charioteer of 
an empty chariot ! 

Bharatha — Alas, Sire ! (Rising up) I wish to be told the order in which 
I should pay my respects to the mothers. 

Sumantra— Weil. This is Queen Kausalya, the mother of the noble 
Rama. 

Bharatha — Mother, I who am innocent offer you my obeisance. 

Kausalya — Dear child, be thou free of sorrows. (33) 

Bharatha — (Aside) Rather a taunt. (Aloud) I am blessed. Then, then ? 

Sumantra — This is Queen Sumitra, the mother of the noble Lak§mana. 

Bharatha— Mother, I who am left far behind by Laksmana, offer you 
my obeisance. (34) 

Sumitra — Dear child, be thou famous. 

Bharatha — Vlother, I shall try. I am blessed. Then, then ? 

Sumantra— This is your mother. (35) 

Bharatha — (Angrily) (36) Ah I Accursed ! 

‘Standing between these, my mother and mother, thou dost not shine, 
like the dirty river rushing in between the Ganges and the Jumna.’ 

Kaikeyi — Dear child, what have I done ? 

Bharatha — Ask you what you have done ? 

‘You have driven ,,ps to ipfamy ; my noble brother to the bark-garment ; 
the King to the abode of Dea’th ; the whole Ayodhya to incessant weeping ; 
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Laksmana to the beasts ; mothers with their sons and daughters to sorrow, 
the daughter-in-law to the fatigues of a journey ; and yourself to the bitter- 
est scorn.’ (37) 

Kausalya — Child, why don’t you, the prince of manners, honour your 
mother ? (38) 

Bharatha — Mother, do you say ? Mother, you are my mother. Mother ; 
I offer you my obeisance. 

Kausal 3 ^a — No, no. This is your mother. 

Bharatha — Was formerly ; but not now. See madame. 

‘On account of evils ingrained in nature, love is forfeited and children 
are made non-children. This Dharma shall I first establish in the world that 
a mother forfeits the mother’s claim by her cruelty to husband.’ (39) 

Kaikeyi — Child, I have said thus that His Majesty may keep his word. 

Bharatha — What’s it, what’s it ? 

Kaikeyi — That my son should become king. 

Bharatha — And in what relation does that Sire stand towards you ? 

‘ Is he not the son of my father ? Is he not the next in succession ? 
Are not the brothers loving one another ? And do not the people like it ? (40) 

Kaikeyi — Ask those who are greedy of the dowry. (41) 

Bharatha — ‘ Deprived of the kingdom by the bark-garments he has been 
ordered by you to walk out to the forest accompanied by his wife. Is this 
also stipulated in the dowry ? ’ (42) 

Kaikeyi — Child, at proper time and place shall I inform you. 

Bharatha — ‘ If thou lovest infamy, why mention us ; if the pleasures of 
royalty, will not the king give them ? If, however, thou lovest the title 
‘King’s mother ’, speak out truly, if my brother also is not thy son. Regret- 
table has been thy action. 

‘ Covetous of the kingdom, you cared not for the life of the King and 
you sent out the eldest son, saying, ‘ Go thou to the forest.’ Your heart, 
O lady, must, alas, have been created by the Creator as hard as a diamond 
in that it did not burst even on seeing the daughter of Janaka clad in bark- 
garments. (43) 

Sumantra — Prince, here are Vasista and Vamadeva come to welcome 
you with Coronation and send you this message. (44) 

As the unprotected herd of cattle goes to ''ruin, when devoid of their 
protector, so the subjects, devoid of a ruler, go to ruin.’ 

Bharatha — Let the subjects follow me. 

Sumantra-^ Where dost thou go, abandoning Coronation ? 

Bharatha — What, Coronation? Give it unto her ladyship here, (45) 

Sumantr?,— Where goest thou ? 

9 
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Bharatha — There go I where lives the friend of Laksmana. Without 
him, Ayodhya is not Ayodhya. That is Ayodhya where is Raghava. 

(All Exeunt.) 

NOTES. 

The Third Act is very important, probably more important* than any 
other in the whole drama, because of the reference to the statues ; but this 
historic reference and the consequential importance attached to it must not 
be allowed to so completely engross our attention, as to make us blind 
to the dramatic beauties. We shall, therefore, first consider the dramatic 
aspect. 

b rom the point of view of dramatic technique, this Act forms the 
pivot of the whole drama. With the death of Dasaratha the complication 
has reached its last limit. But when Bharatha rejects the Kingdom, we 
have the most serious of the complications resolved. Here begins the 
Resolution. And it is as much on account of this, as on account of the 
unique dramatic contrivance utilized here that the drama has been named 
after the chief incident of this Act. It is called the Pratima-N ataha , or 
the Statue-Drama, begause of the important part played by the Statues. 

The character and the passion interest are also of a very high order, 
indeed powerful enough to arrest our attention and compel our admiration. 
Here is presented to us the princely Bharatha who, as the drama hath it, 
has been from his boyhood brought up at the court of his maternal uncle 
and is hence almost a foreigner to Ayodhya, the prince in whose name have 
been given birth to the series of tragic circumstances. The noble prince, 
the embodiment of all the best traditions of his family, smarting under the 
manifold injuries, all the result of the mischief wrought by his own mother, 
and revealing the sublime nobility of his character as the scene unfolds 
itself, centres in himself the chief character interest. The unhappy queen, 
the sorrowful Kaikeyi, repenting her unguarded words, is scarcely less 
interesting, as she stands humbled and humiliated by her righteously 
indignant son. The various passions of longing and sorrow, anger and 
indignation, fear and hatred, coursing through the veins of one and all and 
clashing each with each and finally resolving into sublime pathos, afford the 
greatest passion interest. '-Thus from the dramatic point of view, tlhs Act 
is very interesting. 

1. Sudhakara — -This does not seem to be a proper name; but is the 
name of a class of people whose professional work is white-washing. 

2. The sentence may be interpreted to mean thus : ‘ Can I know, 
O. Lord, what rtiy fault is ? ’ 
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3. Note the preparations. The white- washing the walls, adorning the 
doorways with wreaths and garlands, spreading the paths with white sand 
and scattering flowers, these have much in common with the preparations 
generally made in Kerala on the occasion of some distinguished visit. 

4. From this conversation it seems clear that the Statue-House has long 
been unkept. Note the hurried, P. C. R. works have quite a modern look. 
It is interesting to inquire why it has not been kept properly. Are we to 
suppose that it has not been put in order even at the time of putting up the 
statue of Dasaratha ? If so, then it reveals a state of affairs not very credit- 
able to the state ; but probably everybody was too much engrossed to ’pay 
much attention to minor details. 

Or, it is being made neat after putting up the statue of Dasaratha, to 
which special attention is being paid as the queens intend to pay a visit 
to it ? But this supposition does not seem to be quite sound, since Sudha- 
kara is engaged in clearing the dovecots also. 

Or, many days have elapsed since the putting up of the King’s statue 
and now that the queens are paying a visit, it is re-w'ashed and cleaned and 
adorned. This would mean that Bharatha turns up many days after the 
death of Dasaratha. This view is borne out by the fact that since the death 
of Dasaratha many days have elapsed, enough indeed to prepare a statue. 
Note secondly, the business-like, aggressive tone and attitude of the superior 
officer. These seem to have got over the first shock of sorrow consequent 
upon the tragic course of events and the City has calmed down to a state of 
normal quiet. Thirdly, the queens are now. coming out of the harem. This 
shows that the ceremonies connected with the death of the King are all over, 
which, in the absence of his elder brothers, Satrughna must have performed. 

This scene forms a happy interlude between the piteous tears and tragic 
death delineated in the Second Act and the manly indignation and noble 
resolve of Bharatha depicted in this Act. 

5. Bharatha himself opens the main scene. He says he has for a long 
time been residing with his uncle and hence feels a stranger to Ayodhya. 
The news that his father has become incapacitated lies heavy upon him. 
He anticipates more or less the worst and so to ease his mind he once more 
questions the Siita of the King’s state. In the conversation following he 
evinces all the fond solicitude of an affectionate son. If Rama has given us 
the ideal of a dutiful son, Bharatha impresses us with the ideal of an affec- 
tionate son. 

6. The sentence may be interpreted to mean this,: ‘What can be his 
desire ? ’ That is, what is he longing for ? And the answer, ‘ God’, means 
God alone knows it’. 
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7. The throbbing of tlie heart is supposed to indicate a coming 
calamity, the shadow of the coming event. This, therefore, steeps Bharatha 
in greater misery. Note the latter half of the verse depicts the true state 
of the King, i.e., the dead King. But Bharatha has no eyes and ears for it. 

The picture that the charioteer draws of the state of Dasaratha is 
a master-piece. It is so brief, yet so touching, and no wonder that Bharatha 
becomes steeped in misery. He is in eager haste to reach A}’odhya and hence 
tjie direction to the driver to quicken the speed. The latter realizes how 
much the news has upset him and he has his own mind heavy with the 
teraible secret. He is afraid that he may unconsciously divulge it in an 
unguarded moment. Hence to divert his attention, he busies himself with 
his ow'n work, and goads the horses to their highest speed. The driver has 
been so successful that the speed of the chariot arrests the attention of 
Bharatha and brings about a change in the sad current of his thoughts. 

8. Here is a beautiful description of the flying chariot, as beautiful 
as that of Kalidasa, and the poet evinces his keen powers of observation. 

The verse is capable of being interpreted in a different way. The 
phrase, ‘because of the indistinct vision caused by the speed of the chariot,’ 
may also be taken as an adjectival phrase qualifying trees. Some take the 
second quarter of the verse by itself, and then it may be rendered thus: 
‘ Like a flooded river, the earth seems to fall into the felloes.’ The addition 
of the simile does add to the beauty of the statement, and so we prefer our 
own interpretation, the more so because in that case we have one more 
picture introduced. The river seems to be flooded because of the indistinct 
vision caused by the speed. 

9. The relief thus introduced is not to last for long ; for Ayodhya soon 
comes into view, and Bharatha once more loses himself in unpleasant thoughts. 

10. With the immediate prospect of seeing his beloved parents and 
brothers, it is not so much sorrow as anxious longing. " Bharatha is here 
expressing himself quite in the spirit of boy who is the beloved of all in the 
family. Note the relation between Laksmana and Bharatha. They seem 
to have been the chums amongst the brothers and hence is Bharatha afraid 
of being mocked at by Laksmana for his queer dress and speech. The former 
of these must have been quite peculiar for the keeper of the Statue-House 
mistakes him for a Brahmin (c/. notes following). Note the expression, 
Bhasa. What does Bhasa mean by it ? Are we to understand by it the 
spoken language or only the accent and intonation ? If it means the former, 
then we have to assume that Sanskrit was not a spoken language at that time, 
since it cannot admit of variations. And sq it must refer to Prakrit which 
has to be accepted as*the then spoken language, for this admits of variations. 
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If, however, it reters to only accent and intonation, then there is no difficulty 
to assume that Sanskrit was the spoken language. This latter is the view 
we accept. 

This also suggests what Bharatha is destined to find at Ayodhya. His 
falling at the feet of his sire, his being bathed in the tears of his mothers, — 
but not of joy, as he expected,— his being praised by his officers, these are 
anticipated as if it were. 

11. The poor charioteer feels repugnant for the deception he„ is 
practising on Bharatha and is overwhelmed with compunction. In this 
brief soliloquy he seems to justify himself. None can pick up the boldness 
necessary to announce any one of the three sorrows ; much less therefore 
all the three. 

Bharatha would still have continued to allow his ‘ fanc_v to weave a 
charm for his relief ’ but the entry of the soldier prevents it. 

12. Bharatha inquires if Satrughna is come to welcome him. He 
makes this inquiry not because he is specially disposed towards him, but 
because he is younger to him. As Bhasa has it, Laksmana is the second 
brother, Bharatha the third and Satrughna the youngest. It is to be noted 
that it is the duty of the younger brother to receive the elder brother. This 
must not therefore be taken as showing any partiality for him, the more so 
because it has already been shown that the little partiality he has is for 
Laksmana. 

Unlike in Valmiki, Bhasa keeps Satrughna at Ayodhya. The variations 
between Bhasa and Valmiki are so many and so vital that we shall take up 
the subject for consideration when we have come to the end of the drama. 
As regards Satrughna, he has been left at Ayodhya, and he must have 
performed the ceremonies in connection with the death of the King. It is 
also worthy of note that neither Bharatha nor Rama performs these cere- 
monies. Have we here a suggestion that one of the brothers only need 
perform the obsequies of the father ? 

,13. Here is an instance of a popular belief that it is not considered 
auspicious for a prince to enter his capital during the Krttika influence. 
Hence the injunction to stop outside the city till the influence of Rohini 
begins. Note how Bharatha subordinates his anxious solicitude for his 
father and the eager haste to meet his beloved people to obedience and good 
manners. 

From this statement it is clear that Bharatha arrives at Ayodhya on 
the Krttika day. According to Valmiki the coronation of Rama was to 
have taken place on the Pusya day. Rama started to the forest on the 
same day. It is more or less a day and half’s jpurney iVom Ayodhya“_ to 
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Srugiverapura. Hence the next act must have taken place on the third day. 
The minimum period required between the hrst and the third act is txventy- 
three days, and between the second and the third act twenty days. But the 
presence of the statue of Dasaratha shows that it must be a longer period. 
No clue, however, seems to be available to determine this, except the fact 
that it is impossible to get ready a statue in a couple of week’s time. 

14, It seems better to add after the query the stage direction — 
{xmndering about and looking). In the speech following there is an instance 
of good manners, 

■ 15, All the historical importance of act centres round this speech of 
Bharatha, We shall lay down one by one the various points made clear 
by this speech : — 

(i) Bharatha is quite familiar with temples and the Statue-House has 

all the appearance of a temple, 

(ii) The preparations made there suggest to Bharatha that it is a day of 

temple festivities. The full-moon day is an occasion for festi- 
vities in some of the temples. [Some such festivities would 
seem to have been current in Kerala, as could be seen from an 
old poem, the Chandrdtsavd, written in the local Vernacular.] 
It is worthy of note that such festivities are a common dav 
occurrence in orthodox theistic centres. 

(iii) The deity enshrined in a temple can be known from the external 

presence of the deity’s peculiar weapons or the symbols of His 
flag. 

(iv) Bharatha’s appreciation of statues clearly shows that the art of 

sculpture has attained to a high degree of perfection. Further, 
the material on which the sculptor worked was stone, probably 
granite. 

(v) Even though the figures enshrined look too much like human be- 
ings, as his words imply, even though it xvas not very common to 
have more than one shrine iii a temple, yet Bharatha has not the 
least suspicion that it can be a Statue-House. The xvhole thing 
suggests to him only a temple and nothing more than that. This 
shows that Bharatha is completely of Statues ond Statue- 

Houses. 

From these, two things are quite clear; (i) Sculpture as an art has 
attained to a high degree of perfection ; (ii) Idol-worship is in an advanced 
stage. Our remarks about this wc give in the concluding portion of our 
notes. 

16. This Verse ts found interpreted in another way also. “Being an idol, 
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it is but proper to bow down one’s head ; devoid of mantras shall I bow 
down, as the vulgar offer it.” Such an interpretation seems to be not quite 
happy. Such a view can be tenable only on the supposition that Bharatha is 
justifying his obeisance by a reference to the Sudra method of doing it.. This 
may stamp Bharatha as a man of broad-minded views but this will be an 
anachronism. And is it after all such a great fault as to necessitate a 
justification ? On the other hand our interpretation seems to be quite 
natural and more proper to the occasion. He cannot be held to be justifyihg 
his conduct. Here is only the natural expi'ession of what he feels. To offer 
obeisance to God is a duty imposed upon him by the code of religious 
CQnduct. The satisfactory performance of it requires he must do it with the 
proper Mantras, and these he cannot use, since he does not know to which 
deity the shrine is dedicated. He is, therefore, in an awkward predicament 
and can discharge his duty only in a half-hearted manner. It is this idea that 
Bharatha is now giving expression to. 

17. Note the speech of Devakiilika. He is struck with Bharatha'’ s 
great resemhlance to the statues. This shows that the statues are not merely 
symbolical, but that they exactly resemble the person intended. This is an 
additional fact to show that the art of sculpture has attained to a high 
degree of perfection. 

This statement gives rise to another question : If the statues were true 
to life, how is it that Bharatha does not recognize any of them, at best 
his own father ? Well, the answer is simple enough. He is fully under 
the impression that the statue-house is a temple and the statues are idols. 
Secondly, his mind is busy wath the tender concern for his father and is 
full of the sweet thoughts of home. Thirdly, he is completely ignorant of 
all statue affairs. And lastly, he may have been standing at a respectable dis- 
tance. Naturally therefore he does not recognize even his father among the 
statues. 

18. The idea of the verse may not be quite clear and we shall add a 
word of explanation. In some temples, as is the case with some of the 
temples in our land, the efficacy of worship depends upon our doing it in 
a particular form and order and a stranger finds it difficult to w’orship properly 
without guidance. In other temples, and this seems to be the case with the 
sacrecf shrines on the East Coast, the efficacy depends upon our utilizing the 
services of a priest connected with the temple.-^ With these in view' does 
Bharatha ask him if he has to be given any directions, or if he has to utilize 
the service of himself, or of some other holy man. 

19. This statement of Deval^ulika seems to be very important. As the 
statement stands, the genitive Brdhmanasya ^must be taken as referring to- 
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Bharatha. It cannot be taken to mean the obeisance to a Brahmin. Bor 
Devaknlika laww.s the statues represent Ksatrix/as. If we accept this reading, 
this statement becomes important, for it shows Bharatha is clad in the garb 
of a Brahmin. This would suggest that Ksatriyas and Brahmins have 
different modes of dressing in the kingdom of Ayodhya. Such a distinction, 
however, is not to be had in the kingdom of Kekaya, where the Ksatriyas 
and the Brahmins are dressed in the same way. Hence we find Bharatha, 
returning after a very long stay in Kekaya, dressed like a Brahmin. And 
note this statement is quite in keeping with the anticipation of Bharatha that 
he will be made fun of for his dress. (Cf. 10.) 

If the reading as given in the text is the correct reading, the suggestion 
we have given before seems to be relevant. Since the text does not seem 
to be finally settled, w'e make bold to suggest a better reading, better from a 
literary point of view. Instead of read II 

It is not proper to offer obeisance to a non-Brahmin mistaking it for a deity, 
and this means that Devaknlika is announcing to Bharatha that the figures 
before him represent neither Gods nor Brahmins and is thus fully discharging 
his duty. In this case Ahrdhmanasya cannot refer to Bharatha. For, if Deva- 
kulika has rccogniiied him to be not a Brahmin, then the prohibition itself 
need not be made, since it is not improper for a Ksatriya to offer obeisance 
to a Kshatriya, much less for a Vais\^a. Hence the prohibition is relevant 
only in case Devaknlika doubts Bharatha to he a Brahmin. Hence in this 
case also we have the same historical point suggested. 

20. Here begins the unfolding of the w'onderful and unique dramatic 
contrivance utilized by our dramatist to inform Bharatha of the sad course 
of events at Ayodhya. By devising such a method, the ministers and the 
Queens are saved from their awkward predicament of narrating the painful 
incident. Further such a process necessitates for Bharatha the suppressing 
of the full outburst of his emotions. The hrst ebullition of his sorrow being 
thus over, Bharatha is able to meet the minister and mothers in a more 
prepared way without making a scene. 

21. Note the noble eulogy that Bharatha heaps upon his glorious 
predecessors and his sincere thankfulness for beiiig accidentally enabled to 
pay his respects to them. ^ In the conversation following there is brought out 
by appropriate epithets the outstanding characteristics of his noble prede- 
cessors. The description by Devakulika of the statues suggests one more 
pqint about them. The statues are adorned wdth something symbolical of 
the peculiar character of the King whose statue it is. The statue of Dilipa 
iTiust have some paculiar ^symbol to’ suggest that he is the embodiment of 
Bharma. Similarly Raghu s statue <3i;ggests that he is the^ embodiment of 
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Charity and that of Aja that he is the embodiment of Love. The great sorrow 
caused by the loss of his spouse Aja has been cherishing so long and 
in such impaired strength that it ascends the height of sublime pathos and 
rouses the wonder and admiration of all, ^ote the Avabrthasnanam. 

It means the final bath after a Yaga is over. The King’s life has been 
one continuous Yaga and his daily bath is as good as an Avabrthasnanam. 
Consequently, in the same way as the bath purifies the body removing 
all the dirt and dust {i.e., Raja), in the case of Aja it leads to the purificatioji 
of his mind. Such sorrow purges the king’s mind of all its Rajas, i.e., all 
Rajasa qualities. 

22. The stage direction and the subsequent speech of Bharatha clearly 
show that he secognizes his father. With the knowledge that those are 
the statues of his venerable ancestors he must have gone nearer them. He 
cannot indeed recognize the statues of his forefathers because in the first 
place he does not know any of them. Even in the case of his father, it 
cannot be said that he fully recognizes him, for he has been living away 
from him since his boyhood. This, then, may be adduced as a further 
argument to justify Bharatha’s not recognizing the statues earlier. Circum- 
stances, however, much more than his recollection of his father’s features, 
must have helped him to recognize the last of the statues as that of his father. 
The next in order after his grandfather is his own father. Secondly, he has 
heard that his father is not well. Naturally his mind becomes rent up with 
anxious feelings, a thousand doubts and agonies. He wants to know the 
truth, but dares not frame the question for fear of hearing the worst. 
Hence he tries a new method and asks him to repeat the names once more, 
so that he may ward off the unpleasant news for some time more. 

23. If Devakulika had been shrewd enough, he could have leaiat that 
Bharatha was the son of Dasaratha. But he is probably surprised at the 
change that is come over the face of Bharatha, a change which to Devakulika 
appears to be very strange, and hence the comment of Bharatha appears to 
be lost on him. Further, the recognition at this stage would have but ill- 
served the dramatic method, for, then, the announcement of Dasaratha’s 
death could not have been made in such a pungent form. 

Note the expression ‘ what, whaf. Here he is evidently tr3dng to frame 
the pregnant question which will settle his doubts once and for all. The 
phrase, ‘ what, what ’ — 'seems to introduce the question that Bharatha puts 
later on — ‘ Are the statues of living kings also put tip ? ” Note his suppressed 
mental anguish. Probably he feels that he has revealed himself. But his 
clumsy hesitation gives him a momentary relief. Devakulika realizes that 
something is wrong somew'here, though he does> not realize^' now w'ho t^e 
10 
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stranger is, has not the least inkling that he is standing before Ayodhya’s 
mighty emperor. The strange behaviour of the visitor strikes pity into his 
heart, and he repeats the names once again. 

24. Like the dying man catching at a straw, Bharatha hopes that his 
father might after all be not dead. Probably it may be the custom that the 
statues of living kings also are put up. And yet he stands prepared to hear 
the worst. And hence he frames the necessary question. None too soon comes 
the reply. Alas, the worst is known, his anxious suspense is over. His natural 
firmness comes to his rescue and in his own dignified way he prepares to take 
leave so that he may give free vent to his feelings and thus ease his bleeding 
heart ; hence he bids him good-bye. But Bharatha is not to be let off so easijy. 
He has something still worse to hear. So Uevakulika, with his curiosity roused, 
asks him why he does not inquire of the statue of Dasaratha, who has forfeit- 
ed his life and his kingdom in the name of do-wry. It needs scarcely be said 
that the method of announcement is very beautiful and dramatic. Note also 
the condemnation implied. This seems to be rather unconscious, for Deva- 
kulika cannot have motive to wound the feelings of one who is a stranger to 
him. Hence this enhances the pathetic effect. Bharatha now' know'S that his 
mother is instrumental in bringing about the catastrophe. And now he reels 
under this blow, this double blow, and he falls down into a swoon. 

Note again Bharatha’s question. Does it imply that he is entirely 
ignorant of statues and statue affairs, or only of the custom of putting up 
statues for living kings ? The general tenour of his remarks here and else- 
where shows that the former is the more correct suggestion and this is in 
keeping with the view we have put forth. 

25. Bharatha’s speech shows that he is sorry not so much on account 
of the death of the King as on account of his own ugly share in it. 

26. This statement of Devakulika appears to be a soliloquy and hence 
have we added the necessary stage direction. Hearing flie exclamation of 
Bharatha and seeing his natural exhibition of sorrow, Devakulika seems to 
doubt the truth of who Bharatha is and hence the question. Though he is 
prepared for it, the announcement takes him by surprise; he repents of 
his harsh statement and feels the awkwardness of his position. Most 
unguarded has been his statement which may even be construed as treason, 
if only Bharatha follows the footsteps of his mother ! Naturally therefore 
he quails as he stands before Ayodhya’s mighty monarch. To make the 
best of his position, he wishes to escape and so bids him good-bye ; but this 
time it is Bharatha ivho stops him ; for he washes to know the whole course 
of events in all their details, so that he may determine what he may do to 
indicate his honour inffhe eyes of the w'orld. 
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27. It seems that here' also the stage directions are omitted; and hence 
we have added the words aside Q.nd aloud. Note the announcement of his 
brother’s exile, close upon the heels of the news of the King’s death, comes 
upon Bharatha like a clap of thunder from the blue vault of heaven. Never 
has he been more unprepared, and naturally he swoons away. 

28. Note the happy comparison with the King dead and his brother 
exiled ; Ayodhya is like a river that has emptied itself of its waters ; in other 
words, life has ebbed away. He compares himself to a thirsty traveller. 

Note the statement following. The question of dowry he has been 
told is at the bottom of the King’s tragedy. But what the connection 
between the death of the King and the exile of the brother is he cannot now 
understand, and hence he calls for fuller details. He expects that the dowry 
is the cause of his brother’s exile and hence is afraid that Devakulika may 
not give all the details for fear of implicating his own mother. Hence the 
orders not to keep back anything. We seem to see Bharatha’s eyes fixed 
in full upon Devakulika, and the latter quailing before him. 

29. With the mention of the Coronation of Rama, Bharatha easily 
understands the course of events. In thus making him anticipate for 
himself the events and the part played therein by his mother, the pathos 
of the situation is greatly enhanced, • which gets its finishing touch, when 
he falls down swooning. This is further useful from a dramatic point of 
view ; for though he is right in the main outlines, he does not know the 
minute details. And this justifies the harsh treatment he gives his mother. 

At this crucial moment are the Queens announced. This introduction 
has been especially appropriate and happ 3 ^ As Devakulika aptly remarks, 
nothing can so well soothe the disturbed peace of mind of Bharatha. But, as 
the situation then stands, the presence of the widowed mothers only enhances 
his sorrow and rouses his anger. 

30. The speech of Sumantra shows that he is in total ignorance of 
the arrival of Bharatha. This requires a word of explanation, in as much 
as the preceptors have sent word to Bharatha that he must wait outside for 
sometime. But we may point out that this move of the preceptors is onl}’ 
slU anticipated one and that they have stationed a soldier on the route with 
definite instructions. And before the soldier takes to them the news of 
the prince’s arrival, Sumantra may have started for the Statue-House. Or 
probably the latter may have been busy in the. harem. Anyway it seems 
clear that neither Sumantra nor the Queens have any idea of meeting Bharatha 
in the Statue-House and they are quite unprepared for, this meeting. 

Note the verse given expression to by Sumantra. Here is given some- 
thing more about the Statue-House, In the fii'st place, the‘"Statue-Honscp is 
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a beautiful structure. He sa 5 ^s that it is taller than even palaces. This 
suggests that it is a monument of architectural skill. Secondly, it is open to 
the public ; all may enter and pay their respects to the revered rulers of 
Ayodhya. Note also that the Kings of Ayodhya, when they die, become 
onl}^ dearer and more accessible to the people ; for now the);' can dispense 
with all formalities of a court visit. 

31. This exclamation of Bharatha is not the result of his recognizing 
the new comers. Note also his succeeding speech is addressed to Devakulika. 
He is ignorant of the arrival of the queens and the minister. 

‘32. Note Bharatha does not recognize Sumantra but he thinks it must 
be his minister from his behaviour and conduct. Why, his conversation shows 
that he has not recognized even his mothers, even though they have removed 
the veils. It is worthy of note that, in spite of his burden of grief, which is 
powerful enough to suppress all his activities and good sense, he does not 
forget good manners. Here is the strength of innate nobility and innocence. 

33. So steeped is she in misery, so well has She realized the poignancy 
of the sorrows, that the noble queen can invoke on her son nothing other 
than freedom from sorrows, indeed the result of the loving solicitude to see 
that this her son at least may be free from sorrows. We cannot hold with 
Bharatha that Queen Kausalya has intended any taunt. The statement of 
Bharatha, however, gives a natural touch to his character, and he may 
indeed be pardoned for the unwarranted interpretation. Indeed in the position 
in which he is, he can find nothing other than a taunt. For, in the eyes 
of Kausalya, is not the cup of his happiness full ? His father is dead, his 
elder brother, his only rival, exiled ; and the kingdom is given to him ; and so 
in short, he has everything to make life easy and happy. Thus in the pious 
wish of his mother, which is the outcome of parental solicitude, Bharatha can 
find only the deep pangs of a wronged woman. 

34. Note the conversation ■ between Bharatha and Sumitra. Here is 
the first suggestion to the mothers of his own position and his resolve. He 
insinuates herein that he is very sorry that Laksmana has left him behind. 
For, as a beloved brother should he not have taken him also ? The blessing 
of Sumitra has been quite appropriate. She wishes him to become famous, 
the fame that her own son has achieved, thereby suggesting that he can 
follow his footsteps and be like him. Bharatha understands the current of her 
thoughts and hence he says be will try. 

35. With the announcement of Kaikeyi, the situation becomes very 
dramatic and is characterised by an under-current of pathos which is so 
strong that we begin to feel for the unlucky queen some pity. The utter 
failure of her schemes,* which' now appear to be abnormally monstrous, the 
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severe, but none the less undeserving, treatment meted out to her by her 
righteously indignant son, and her own words which suggest it that ‘ the dirt 
is not so black as is painted’ — these rouse our sympathy for the ill-fated 
queen. 

36. The text reads Evidently the word must be 

omitted and so we have given only Angrily. Note the verse following. The 
contrast only works to her discredit. By standing in the company of Kausalya 
and Sumitra, Kaikeyi seems to be more cruel than she would otherwise be. ' 

37. Note the beautiful summing up of the results of Kaikeyi’s deeds. 
Bharatha seems to have put into it all the bitterness of his heart and' we 
believe Kaikeyi must have shrunk back on hearing this expression of manlv 
indignation from her noble son. 

38. Note the interference of Kausalya. This gives Bharatha an occasion 
to explain his position. 

39. Note the noble view expressed by Bharatha. The tie between the 
mother and the son is the strongest of all worldly ties. But even this tie 
snaps, when the mother oppresses the father. 

The third quarter of the verse is capable of being interpreted in another 
way. 7 am the upholder of Dharma but a mother' etc. If we take this 
view, the idea becomes slightly different. For, he is here laying an exception 
to the usual Dharma. According to the former, he is laying down a new code 
of conduct. 

Note the continuous succession of cruel stabs that Bharatha inflicts on 
his mother. 

40. Note the beautiful idea here. Bharatha is la}ung down Rama’s 
claims to the throne, and thereby suggesting the cruelty of his mother’s 
action. 

41. What does Kaikeyi mean here ? Does she mean that her parents 
are to be asked, that she is not to blame if she asked the kingdom for her 
own son, but her ^.parents who insisted on getting the kingdom as the 
dowry ? It looks like that. At least Bharatha seems to understand it 
in this sense. 

42. This is a beautiful reply to the statement of his mother. He 
assumes he can understand the position of Kaikeyi and so shifts his position 
and asks her if the exile of Rama is also stipulated in the dowrv. To 
explain her position she ought to give out the whole truth. But like a wise 
woman she thinks that it is no use arguing with her son at that time and so 
says she will explain her conduct on a future occasion. 

43. Note this concluding portion of Bharatha’s condemnation of his 
mother. Manly indignation, wounded honour, uncoritrollable sorrow for tOe 
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unnatural end of his father and the exile of his brother, natural pity for the 
unlucky and miserable queen, these, predominate his heart one after another. 
The verses are so beautiful and appropriate that there is unconsciously pro- 
duced in our minds some pity for the unhappy queen. 

44. Bharatha would still have continued this sad review ; but at this 
stage are announced the spiritual heads of the kingdom who are come to wel- 
come him ready with everything for the Coronation. This opportunity is 
ufilixed by Bharatha to give his mother one more stab (C/. 45) and to explain 
his intention. 

Thus ends this Act. It needs scarcely be said that our venerable dramatist 
shows his great powers of delineating character and passion, in the matter 
of which this Act is rarely rivalled by any other in the whole range of 
Sanskrit Literature. 

A Note on the Statues. 

Of all the dramas of Bhasa, there is none that has attracted the attention 
of research scholars so much as Pratima-Nataka. Such attention has been 
paid to it, because mention is here made in the Act we have been considering 
of statues which, as we have mentioned, have been utilized as a unique 
dramatic contrivance. There has been only one department of human skill 
in which ancient India cannot boast of any achievement and that is in the 
beautiful art of sculpture. But .the mention of statues here and their happy 
use once and for all show without scope for doubt and controversy that at 
least at the time of Bhasa, the art of sculpture has attained to a high degree 
of perfection. And this leads us to suppose that it must have had a history 
at that time ; in other words this art must be supposed to have been earlier 
than Bhasa. 

We shall, to begin with, sum up what we can directly get from the drama 
about the statues. In the first place, then, the statues exhibit exquisite work- 
manship. Secondly, they are made out of stones, probably granite (C/. 15). 
Thirdly, they are not merely symbolic but carry real likeness with them 
(C/. 17). Fourthly, statues are put up for all dead kings. And lastly, these 
are kept not exposed to the inclemencies of the weather but in a house. 
As regards the statue house, we know (i) that it is a magnificent structure 
adorned with all the skill of the architect ; (ii) that it has outwardly all the 
appearance of a temple ; (iii)' that it is built not in the city itself but in the 
suburbs ; (iv) that it is looked upon as a place of worship ; (v) that it is in 
charge of a keeper; and (vi) that it is open to the public. It need not be 
specially pointed here that these points Suggest that the art of sculpture 
was in a developed stage at the time of our poet. 
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Still another point of great historical importance made out from this 
act is that idol-worship is in a developed stage at the time of our poet. It 
is clear frpm the statement of Bharatha that majestic temples were reared in 
those days, that they were a common feature, that the same structure would 
contain more than one idol and that they were dedicated to various gods. 
Further, the deity enshrined could be known by the presence outside of the 
weapons or the symbols peculiar to the deity. Again, there were daily ■festi- 
vities in some temple, especially those in orthodox centres, while the f ull-moon 
day was a common festive occasion. In view of this explicit reference to 
idol-worship in a developed stage, the statement that Hinduism borrowed 
its idol-worship from Buddhism requires revision, if we accept for Bhasa the 
antiquity that is assigned to him. 

Again^ the statement of Bharatha shows that he is completely ignorant 
of statues and statue-houses. For even in spite of some anomalies, such 
as the absence of the external symbols, the presence of more than one shrine, 
which, therefore, seems to be not very co/miwin, Bharatha can see in the Statue- 
House on^y tr This betrays his entire ignorance of statues, but his 

great familiarity with idols and temples. 

From the ignorance that Bharatha pleads, it seems that the art of 
sculpture is not iiery but new.- Why, the art is unknown in Kekaya. 
And when we bear in mind also the sanctity attached to statues, we are more 
or less driven to the conclusion that the art of sculpture must have sprung up 
from the art of idol-making. Such a view would also help us to explain 
to some extent the sanctity that is attached to statues. If this view is tenable, 
then we can rightly hold that the making of idols must have given the 
sculptor the necessary training in the art. And it seems that the art of 
sculpture is not yet recognized as an independent art, has not been assigned 
its deserving place amongst the Fine Arts. In other words, the sculptor, 
though he is no longer a mere artisan, is yet not accepted to be an artist ; 
and the art, at the stage at which we meet it here, is only a utilitarian art. 

With the art of sculpture in such a degree of perfection, it may seem 
queer to us that the capital of Dasaratha, the fair city of Ayodhya, should 
not have been adorned with the beautiful statues of its mighty sovereigns, 
but that these should have been shoved into a suburban villa. .The view that 
we have put forth above seems, however, to be a* sufficient answ'er to this. 
Further, the Hindus treat their kings as Gods and it is quite in keeping with 
this attitude that the statues of their kings should have been kept in a 
sacred groove in a secluded place far from the bustle of the city and that in 
a structure which has every appe^irance of a temple. 

A word more and we have finished. The keeppig of the statues in a 
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suburban villa, its appearance of a place of worship, the visit of the queens, 
these put us in mind of ancestor-worship that is current amongst the Nairs 
in Malabar. And this gives rise to a very interesting question ^from the 
solution of which some important historical matter may be obtained. Is 
there any connection between the statue affair mentioned here and ancestor- 
worship ? If there is, what does that represent, the beginnings or the 
decay ? Where was ancestor-worship current, when and to what extent 
and in what form ? A consideration of these questions will, we hope, be 
interesting and important. But for want of reference, we are unluckily pre- 
vented from pursuing the subject. We hope, however, to take up the subject 
on a future occasion. 

In conclusion, I must add a word of apology. I have been told that 
based on this Statue incident a serious controversy is being carried on in the 
pages of the valuable Journal of Behar and Orissa Research Society and 
elsewhere. If I have not drawn upon them for the greater elucidation of the 
subject of Statues, if I have not utilized herein the valuable light thrown 
upon this subject, it is not because it is not profitable or interesting. This 
regrettable and probably unjustifiable omission is solely due to the fact 
that I have unfortunately no access to those pages. I have added this note 
so that I may not be misunderstood or misjudged. 



ON SOME VESTIGES OF THE CUSTOM OF OFFERING 
HUMAN SACRIFICES TO WATER-SPIRITS. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., 

Lecturer in Social Anthropology, University of Calcutta. 


It is Sir E. Tylor who, in his great work. Primitive Culture, promulgated his 
theory of the religion which is known as “ The Theory of Animism”. The 
word ‘'Animism ” is derived from the Latin term “ anima ”, which, like the 
corresponding Latin w'ord “ Spiritus” from which the English word “Spirit ” 
is derived, means the “ the breath” and hence “ the soul ” which all primit- 
ive peoples have a, tendency to identify with the breath. Animism may, there- 
fore, be dehned as “ The Relief in Spiritual Beings”. 

This Animism, as distinguished from the wider sense in which Sir ti. 
Tylor uses it, namely as “ a Doctrine of Universal Vitality,” and which 
Professor Marett distinguishes by the distinctive appellation of Animatism, is 
one of the principal mental characteristics of all peoples living in a low 
plane of culture. 

Now, along with this idea of “ Spiritual beings, ” there is another idea, 
nariiely, that of “ power or rather of many powers ” which lies at the basis of 
Animism. 

To my mind, the following description which Sir Herbert Risley gives of 
the religion of the Animistic tribes which live on the Chota Nagpore Plateau, 
holds good of the Animistic beliefs which are current among all races of 
people throughout the globe: — “What the Animist worships and seeks in 
strange ways to influence and conciliate is the shifting and shadowy company 
of unknown powers or tendencies, making for evil rather for good; which resides 
in the primeval forest, in the crumbling hills, in the rushing river, m the 
spreading tree, which gives its spring to the tiger, its venom to the snake, 
which generates jungle fever, and walks abroad in the terrible guise of cholera, 
small-pox or murrain.” 

Now, the animistic belief that a spirit or power resides in the rushing 
river or the flowing stream survives even to the present day in enlightened 
Great Britain. The rustic folk of the English countryside still believe that a 
water-spirit or water-wraith dwells in the rivers Tees, Skerne, Kibble, Spey, and 
Dee. It is believed that all these, water-spirits require human victims in order 
to appease them. There is a popular belief to the effect that the spirit >or 

U 
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wraith of the river Spey, which is spoken of as “ She ”, demands at least one 
human victim every year; whereas — 

” Bloodthirsty Dee 
Each year needs three.” 

The water-spirit which dwells in the river Tees is called ” Peg Powler ” 
who is described as being a kind of Lorelei possessed of hair of green colour 
and having an unappeasable penchant for human victims. The froth or foam 
wihich floats over the waters of this river is called ” Peg Powder’s suds ”; 
while the finer, less sponge-like foam is designated ” Peg Powler’s Cream.” 

The spirit who resides in the river Kibble rejoices in the name of “ Peg 
O’ Nell.” She requires a human victim every seventh year. It is popularly 
believed that, unless a bird, a cat or a dog is drowned in the stream on 
” Peg’s night,” it is certain that a human being will get drowned there.* 

Sometimes the illiterate English peasantry believe the stream itself to be 
a spirit who captures his victims, as will appear from the undernoted list of 
folklore which has been recorded in respect of the river Derwent in Derb}'^- 
shire in England. Now a man got drowned in this river in January 1904. 
With regard to this drowning fatality, an old woman neighbour of the deceased, 
with a triumphant tone in her voice, complained as follows : “ He didna know 
Darrant. He said it were nought but a brook. But Darrant got him. They 
never saw his head, he threw his arms up, but Darrant wouldna let him go. 
Aye, it’s a sad pity, — seven children. But he shouldna ha’ made so light of 
Darrant. He knows now. Nought but a brook. He knows now,” (“ She 
talked of the river as if it were a loving personage or deity” wrote the trans- 
lator^ “I could almost imagine the next step would be to take its offerings.”)! 

In India also, there is current the same belief that every river or 
stream has its indwelling spirit who requires a human victim or sacrifice to 
appease him or her. In the Kandi sub-division of the district of Murshidabad 
in North-Western Bengal, two female water-spirits named Shata and Jatha 
are popularly believed to reside in tanks and ponds and to demand human 
sacrifices. Among the Khasis of the hill tracts of Assam, v\ ho rejoice in the 
name of U. \ak Jakar, he is believed to live in pools, ponds and other large 
bodies of water. It is said that, whenever he sees a human being, he rises to 
the surface of the water, drags the latter to the bottom thereof, and kills him 
by drowning. But so long as he stands he can do no harm to anj! one. ! 

* An Introduction to Folklore*. By Mcirian Roale Cox, London. David Nutt, 1 897, pages 
147-H8. 

I llie Handbook of Folklore. By C. S, Burlie, London. Sidgwick and Jackson, Liniited, 
1914, pages 27-28. 

1 kolktales of Khasis. By Mrs. Rafy, London, Macmillan & Company, Limited, pages 
145--14G. 
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Similarly, the Lushais, who are another aboriginal tribe living in the hill 
tracts of North-Eastern India, believe that all streams are inhabited by 
spirits or demons who are called “ Tui-huai These water-spirits who are 
uniformly malevolent, can be propitiated by the offering of sacrifices, * 

In India, the aforementioned belief has undergone a peculiar and curious 
modification which is to the effect that, whenever a tank or pond is excavated 
and no water comes out of it, it is popularly believed that this absence of water 
is due to the fact of no human sacrifice having been offered to the water-spirjt 
or “the shadowy being of unknowm power or tendency ’’ wdio dw^ejls in that 
tank or pond, and that, therefore, it is urgently necessary to kill a child -and 
offpr it by way of sacrifice to that being, in order that that tank or pond might 
get filled wnth water to the brirn. 

For reasons w'hich I shall presently state I am of opinion that this modified 
belief was a part and parcel of the mental equipment of the Non-Aryan abori- 
gines of India. 

So far as these researches go, we have found that, in the remote past and 
possibly during historic times, the aforementioned custom of offering human 
.sacrifices to water-spirits or water-w'raiths was widely current in North-East- 
ern, Western and Central India, and that the vestiges thereof still exist in 
those parts among races of people w^ho have Non-Aryan aboriginal blood in 
their veins. 

Anthropologists are of opinion that the Dravidian type of people at 
present resident in India probably represents the Non -Aryan aborigines or the 
original inhabitants of this country, who have now been modified to some 
extent by the absorption of Aryan, Scythian and Mongoloid elements. 

The Santals area people of this Dravidian type, who reside in the Saptal 
Parganas and Chota Nagpore in North-Eastern India, Now-, some vestiges 
of the custom of offering human sacrifices to w^ater-spirits are traceable, even 
at the present dajy in the folklore of these Santals, as will appear from the 
following examples thereof : — 

In the pathetic Santal folktale entitled “ Seven Brothers and Their 
Sister ”f , it is stated that the seven brothers had a tank excavated in order that 
their names might be perpetuated by it. But, as their ill-luck would have it, 
no water came out of it. Thereupon he consulted a Jngi Gosne (most likely 
a San,;al soothsayer) who advised them that, if they w-ould offer their sister as 
a sacrifice to the spirit of the tank, it would be filled w'ith water. Acting up 
to his advice, they ordered her to fetch water from that tank, Accordingly 

* The Lushai Kuki Clans. By Lt.-Col. J. Shakespear, London, Macmillan and Company, 
Limited, 1912, pages 65 — 66. 

t Santal Folktales. By A. Cambeu. Bokliuria Santal Mission. Prfess. Pages 106 — 107' 
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she went inside the empty tank to fill her pitcher with water. As soon as 
she went into it, water began to flow out and gradually filled up the tank till 
she was drowned in it. 

Similarly, in another Santal folktale entitled: ''The Girl who always 
found Helpers ”, it is narrated that, once upon a time, there lived six 
brothers and a sister. All the brothers were married ; but sister remained a 
maiden. Whenever they left their home on business, their wives, who hated 
their maiden sister-in-law from the bottom of their hearts, harassed and 
worried her in every possible way. When they came to know of their wives’ 
cruel conduct towards their sister they made up their minds to punish them 
mercilessly. With this object in view, they had a deep well dug. (It is npt, 
however, stated in this folktale whether or not water had come out of the well.) 
On the pretence of propitiating the water-spirit, they ordered their wives to 
take in their hands offerings of rice and the like, go to the well, and stand 
round the brink thereof. As soon as the wicked women arrived at the well 
with the offerings in their hands, and stood round the margin thereof, their 
husbands from behind pushed them into the well whereinto the latter fell 
head foremost. Thereafter the well was covered up. 

Travelling further eastwards from the Santal Parganas and Chota 
Nagpore, we arrive in Bengal where (as well as in Orissa) people of the 
Mongolo-Dravidian or Bengali type have their habitat. Now, this very 
interesting type of Indian humanity has been evolved by the extreme inter- 
mingling of peoples of Aryan ancestry with Tibeto-Burman and Mongoloid 
folks and other aboriginal inhabitants. 

Now, some vestiges of the aforementioned custom of offering human 
sacrifices to water-spirits still exist in the folklore of the Bengalis who belong 
to this Mongolo-Dravidian type and who have a strain of Dravidian blood 
flowing in their veins. This is evidenced by the undermentioned examples 
of Bengali folklore from North-Western and Eastern Bengal : — 

In the following legend which is recited in connection with the cere- 
monial worship of the goddess Chapeta Shashthi, there is a mention of the 
aforementioned custom of offering human sacrifices to the water-spirit in 
order that a newly-excavated tank might get filled with water. 

This ceremonial worship is performed in the month of Bhadra (August- 
September) in the villages of Panchthuphi in the Kandi-subdivision Vn the 
district of Murshidabad in North Western Bengal. 

On this occasion, the gpddess Shashthi is worshipped with the offering 
of 7 pieces of dhaxja (wi) or small pieces of clothing, 7 cocoanuts, 7 
bael fruits {Aegle marmelvs), 7 palm-fruits {Borassus fiahelliformis) , 7 
* Op. Cit., pages 119 — 124. 
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plantains, 7 mangoes, 7 balls made of parched rice sweetened with molasses 
and 7 sweetmeats made of clotted cream (<T^T). (Mark that seven is 
a sacred number.) 

The following articles are also used in the worship of this deity; — -(1) 
bamboo-leaves; (2) oil and turmeric ; (3) curdled milk (a;^) ; (4) fruits of the 
Luffa aciitangula (jhinga) ; (5) a trayful of the offering of unboiled rice 
%'T4fw) ; (6) sweetstuffs; and (7) thread made of unbleached cotton 

The celebrant of this worship has to bake a battened cake of the paste 
made of ground rice. She has to give pieces of the rice-cake to others'" and 
also to partake of it herself. The fruits, the sweetmeats made of clotted 
cream and the sweetened balls of parched rice are distributed to the children. 
The small pieces of clothing are distributed to the children in order that 
they may wear them. 

The worship of this goddess must be performed on the margin of a tank. 

The legend referred to above, which is recited on the occasion of the 
worship of this goddess, runs as follows — 

A Baniya or merchant had a son, a daughter-in-law, and seven grandsons. 
He had got a tank excavated ; but water did not come out of it. He came to 
know in a vision that, if his eldest grandson would be offered as a sacrifice, to 
the water-spirit or the presiding spirit of the tank, water would come out of 
it. So he held up the child to the Jatha (or the old female-spirit who resided 
in the tank) ; and his son cut it up. 

As soon as the sacrificed child’s blood began to gush out, water also began 
to flow out into the tank. 

Now, two old female-spirits, one of whom named Shata, and the other 
Jatha, who dwelt beneath the tank, began to quarrel as to which of them 
would take posse.ssion of the child. While they were quarrelling, the goddess 
Shashthi arrived there and took possession of the child. 

When the mother of the sacrificed child came to worship the goddess 
Shashthi at the tank, her deityship told the child : “Go to your mother, by hold- 
ing the thread of unbleached cotton which has been tied on the stalk of a 
Jhinga fruit {Luffa aciitangula) w'hich has been set afloat by her in the tank.” 

jThe child obeyed this behest .of the goddess and thus its mother got it 
back.* 

Then again, in the legend w'hich is recited in connection with the cere- 
monial worship of the goddess Natai, in the Eastern Bengal, an incident which 


* Vide pages 41 — 44 of Srimati Kiranbala Dasrs V ratakathd which has been published bv 
the Bangiya-Sa^itya-Parishat of Calcutta. 
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is striking!}' similar to that occurring in the legend of the worship of the god- 
dess Chapeta Shashthi, is mentioned. It is as follows : — A Baniya or merchant 
had a son named Srimanta, a daughter-in-law named Dhanapatkumari, and a 
grandson. He had got a tank excavated ; but no water came out of it. He 
came to know, in a vision, that if his grandson he offered as a sacrifice to the 
presiding spirit of the tank, water would come out of it. 

So Srimanta took his son to the tank, cut him up into two pieces, and 
threw the same into the tank, whereupon water gushed out and filled it up. 

The mother of the sacrificed child happened to go to the tank in order 
to bathe in its waters. Having gone there, she worshipped the goddess Natai. 
Being pleased at her worship, her deityship made herself manifest to her 
and made over her missing son to his mother who took him home to the 
great delight of all. 

It is popularly believed that lost things are recovered by worshipping 
the goddess Natai.* 

We now leave North-Western and Eastern Bengal and travel to Western 
India which is inhabited by the Maharatha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the 
Coorgs, besides various other races of people. 

According to the latest anthropological researches, the Maharathas, 
the Kunbis, and the Coorgs belong to the Scytho-Dravidian type of Indian 
peoples. 

Now, the aforementioned custom of offering human sacrifices to water- 
spirits appears also to have been prevalent among the Maharathas of Western 
India, who, as has been stated above, belong to the Scytho-Dravidian type 
of Indian humanity and have, therefore, a strain of Dravidian blood in their 
veins. This is testified to by the mention of the aforesaid custom in the 
undermentioned Maharatha folktale which has been recently collected and 
published from Western India: — 

In the Mabarathi nursery tale entitled “The King and theAVater-Goddess”, 
the king of a town named Atpat excavated a tank for the benefit of the villagers. 
Though he strove hard to get it filled with water, no water flowed out of it. 
This greatly distressed his mind ; and he was at his wits’ end to find out 
what expedient he should adopt in order to have the tank filled up with 
water. As a last resort, he prayed to the water-goddess for help in 
this matter. 

Being satisfied with his prayers, she advised him to sacrifice to her 
the eldest son of his daughter-in-law, by doing which, she said, the tank 
would be filled up with water. 

t 

* pages 107 — 111 of Sri Paramesaprasanna RayA’s Meyeli Vratakatha published from 

tlie vVsutosh Library, No. 50/N Colleg..? Street, Calcutta. 



Accordingly, by a clever ruse, the King obtained possession of his grand- 
son from his daughter-in-law. He then bathed and anointed the child, and, 
after rigging the latter out with valuable ornaments, took him into the middle 
of the waterless tank and made him lie dowm as if on a bed, telling him, at 
the same time, not to budge or stir. 

Being greatly pleased with this offering of a human sacrifice, tne water- 
goddess caused a large volume of water to flow out of the bed of the tank and 
fill it right up to the brim. Thereby the child was drowned. 

When the king’s daughter-in-law returned from her parental home whither 
she had been sent for a visit, and guessed out what had happened to hei^ son 
d?iiring her absence, she and her brother vN’ent to the margin of the tank and 
worshipped the w'ater-goddess with offerings of curds, rice, butter and betel- 
nuts which had been placed on a leaf of the cucumber-plant,* and prayed as 
follows : “ O water-goddess, Mother of all, if an}' of our family has been 
drowned in this tank, be gracious enough to restore him to life, and give him 
back to us.” 

Being highly satisfied with this worship, the water-goddess brought 
the sacrificed child back to life and restored him to his mother, t 

(Note the striking similarity between the incidents of this Maharathi 
nursery tale with those of the Bengali legends connected w'ith the ceremonial 
worship of the goddesses Chapeta Shashthi and Natia.) 

In the Central Provinces (of India), there are various legends current on 
the subject of great tanks and reservoirs of water having been filled up with 
water after human sacrifices had been offered to the w^ater-spirits presiding 
over them. It is said that the Banjara (most likely a member of a non-Aryan 
aboriginal tribe), wTo excavated the Sangor Lake, was obliged to sacrifice 
his son and daughter-in-law^ to the presiding spirit of the lake. When this 
had been done, the lake became filled w'ith w'ater. liven to the present day, 
so strong is the belief among the Banjars that the waters of this lake are 
tainted wfith the blood of their tribesmen that none of them would drink water 
out of it. It is popularly believed that, since that time, the presiding spirit of 
the lake has levied his yearly toll of two victims by bringing about the death of 
two human beings by drowning, t (Com})are it with similar belief, mentioned 

*j,Compare this use of the leaf of the cucumber-plant as a platter for laying the food-offer- 
ings to the water-goddess upon, w'ith the similar use of the leaf^of the closely-allied cucurbitaceous 
dhudul-creeper (Luff a dcgyptiaca) for placing the food -offerings to the kites and the jackals upon, 
in the Jintiya-worship of North Bihar. F/rfc my paper “ a BiJiari ceremonial Worship of 
T'otemistic Origin ” in the Journal of the Department of Letters of the Calcuita University, 
Vol. IV, pages 124-125. 

t Deccan Nursery Tales, By C. A. Kincaid, London. MacmillaVi and Company, I.imited, 
lfil7, pages 112—114. 

t Vide Rai Bahadur Hira Lai’s paper on “Human Sacrifice in .Central' India’’ read on the 
4th February before the tndiaii Science Congress at -Calcutta. 
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Supra of the English country-folk that the water-spirits or water-wraiths 
of the river Spey and Dee respectively levy a toll of one and three human 
victims every year.) 

I have been hitherto dealing with instances of human sacrifices which are 
offered to the water-spirit or water-wraith under the belief that, by propitiating 
him or her, the tanks or ponds would be filled with water. 

But I shall deal with that aspect of the custom according to which human 
sf^crifices are offered to the water-spirit for propitiating him w'hen it is believed 
that he, in his wrath, has filled a tank or reservoir with flood-waters and, in 
consequence thereof, has caused the embankments thereof to be breached. 

As an instance of this, I may cite the case of a human sacrifice whi^h 
occurred in 1914 in the Cdianda District of the Central Provinces (of India). 
It came about as follows: In July 1914, the bund or embankment of a tank 
burst and was repaired. But, on account of the heavy rainfall of that year, 
it was about to be breached again. The panic-stricken villagers sacrificed 
many goats to propitiate the presiding spirit of the tank who, they supposed, 
had been offended and was, therefore, causing the embankment to burst. 
But they thought that he was not appeased thereby. 

Shortly afterwards, the Zamindar’s agent dreamt a dream in which the 
presiding spirit of the tank appeared to him and said that a human being 
should be sacrificed to him and that offering of anything else w'ould not satisfy 
him. 

The agent communicated the fact of the dream to four others among 
w'hom w'as the Kotwmr. This news spread like wild fire throughout the village 
but was apparently received without any feelings of surprise. Parents hid 
their own children and awaited the development of events wuth the greatest 
anxiety. At last on the 6th August 1914, a child w^as obtained. Its forehead 
was besmeared with vermilian, and, thereafter, it was taken to the tank 
where it was throttled ; and its lifeless body was thrown into it. The 
District Superintendent of Police reported : “The tank was saved ; and 
peace settled over the village.”^' 

E'loods in rivers also were and are still attributed to the wrath of the 
offended waiter-spirit ; and it is sought to appease his anger by sacrificing a 
human child to him. This is testified to by the existence of a custom in 
Berar (in Central India) thisDugh w'hich the river Puma flows. Now, When- 
ever this river is in flood, the, inhabitants of the villages of its banks seek to 
propitiate the offended river-spirit by resorting to the device of offering him 

* Vide Rai l^ahadur Hira Lai’s paper on "Human Sacrifice in Central India” read before 
the Anthropological wection of the Indian Science Congress at its eighth annual sessions, on the 4th 
February 1921. 
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a vicarious human sacrifice, that is to say, by offering him the substitute of 
a human victim. This is done by taking a child in its cradle to the over- 
flooded river and placing it in the waters thereof. When the cradle has 
been washed by the river-water the child is taken out. 

Closely akin to the aforementioned forms of the custom is that of offering 
a human sacrifice to the water-spirit or the spirit of the Sea ; whenever a ship 
or any other kind of Sea-going vessel, for some reason or other, gets stuck to 
her moorings and cannot be started on her voyage. This sacrifice is offered 
under the belief that the water-spirit has got angry with the sailors and that 
his wrath can be appeased only by the killing of a human victim and offering 
his body to the former. We have come across vestiges of this third form of 
the custom in the folklore of Bengal and the Punjab. 

In a Muhammadan version* of the well-known Bengali folk-tale entitled 
Sita-Basanfa, a merchant is about to set sail for a trading enter})rise : But 
the ship gets stuck to her moorings and cannot be started for her intended 
voyage. The captain of the vessel says that, unless a human sacrifice is 
offered (apparently to the spirit of the sea), the vessel will not start. There- 
upon Basanta, the co-hero of the tale, who is wandering about in a helpless 
condition, is seized and about to be sacrificed, when, on the intercession of 
the merchant’s wife, his life is spared. 

Similarly in a folk-tale from the Punjab, a human sacrifice is offered for 
raising a fair wind. Most probably, in this case, the water-spirit has been, 
for some reason or other angered and, in order to give vent to his anger with- 
holds a fair wind and, thereby, prevents the ship from leaving her nioorings 
and starting on the intended voyage. The human victim appears to be immo- 
lated for the purpose of propitiating the offended water-spirit and, thereby, 
coaxing him into raising a fair wind to enable the ship to set sail.t 


* Compiled by Ghulam Kadir and published by Afazuddin Ahmad from 
bari Street, Calcutta. 

t Temple ani Steel’s Widcrawake Stories (1884), page,147. 
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REVIEWS. 


“ A Study of Caste. ” 

BV P. LAKSHMINARASU, 36'/ Mint Street, Madras. 

Price Rs. 1-8-0. 

The writer of this small book is already known to the public as the author of 
Thet. Essence of Buddhism \ and the present book also bears Buddhistic imprints. 
Idle treatment of the subject is neither scholarly nor impartial ; and it seems^to 
be actuated with a blind prejudice against the Brahmins and the Brahminical 
ideals. 

The author considers that the Caste system is peculiar to India and that 
it considerably differs from the Class system that existed and exists in other 
countries, in all the essential characteristics of “ Mutual repulsion, hierarchical 
organization and hereditary specialization.’’ It is a pity that he forgets that 
Caste is not peculiar to India, and that the independence and privileges of the 
priestly class are entirely Indo-European in origin. Both among the Romans 
and the Greeks there existed a priestly class exercising uncontrolled authority 
over kings and people. How far the caste system of Vedic India, in spite of 
its later day rigidities, resembled that of Greece and Rome may be gleaned from 
the following observations of A. H. Greenidge in his Handbook of Greek Consti- 
tutional History. 

“ We may now form some idea of the nobility of birth 

“ Their special claims to honour were the exclusive possession of the sacrifices 
“ and higher religious rites of the State, the exclusive knowledge of its laws, and 
“ the sole possession of that citizenship which resulted from higher birth and 
“ from inherited wealth and culture.” 

The author seems to hold that India before Buddhism wgs suffering from one 
continuous evil of a caste-ridden Brahmin Hierarchy, and that any good that may 
be found in the later Hinduism is due to the advent of Buddhism. This is 
really doing a great injustice to the intelligence and ability of the other castes 
and civilizations, especially Dravidian which was in no way inferior to the 
Aryan. Apart from the questionable Divine origin of caste, there are certain 
important factors which go to show that the caste system in India was not 
forced upon an unwilling aivi illiterate mass by the exclusive genius of thee Indo- 
Aryans alone, and that the priestly Brahmin is not solely responsible for its 
later day rigidities. It is much to be regretted that the author is not able to 
recognize some at least of the ‘advantages of the system in the early days of civili- 
zation and to discernhhe sublime and salutary conception of the Vedic Rishies 
in their happy blending^ of the caste and the claSs systems of human division. While 
tiie four divisions of people ib *the Purusha Sukta hymn appear to denote the 
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rigidity of caste, the elevatidn or degradation of castes and the observance 
of caste rules mentioned by well-known Sutra writers like Gautama, Apastamba 
and others reveal the freedom allowed to the qualified people in all respects includ- 
ing inter-dining and inter-marriage. The incidents like those of Satyakama 
Jabali, and the possession of Brahma Vidyas like Panchagni Vidya by Kshatriyas, 
and the elevation of well-known Kshatriya families to Brahminhood — all of which 
are mentioned by the author to suit his own purpose — confirm the nature of this 
freedom. Apart from the recognition or non-recognition of the self-denial, 
piety and learning of the Brahmin, it should be admitted that, from the dawn 
of Rig Veda down to the early Sutra period, it is the culture and civilization of 
the Indo-Aryan with his adjuncts of caste that made the glory of India whtit it 
w®^s. If at all any responsibility is to be attached to the degeneracy of V edic 
caste into its later form of social rigour, it is to the advent of Buddhism and 
Jainism. While the degeneracy of Purvamimamsic ritualism was viewed with 
contempt not only by Buddha but by all Vedic scholars of the time, the rigidity 
of Buddhistic and Jainistic preachings of celibacy and strict morality and the 
penetration of monks into villages and towns under the .support of powerful 
emperors changed the outlook of society in general, creating isolation in regard 
to diet, marriage, social order, religion, etc., and compelled the Brahmin leaders 
to cast off the old customs and bring forth new codes of Ethics and Religion 
to suit the time, thus unconsciously helping the rigours of caste. The laws of 
the Hindu legislators always expressed the mind of the society ; and it is this 
wonderful adaptability that gained for the Brahmin the unique respect from alb 

How far the Post-Buddhistic systems of Religion and Philosophy were 
indebted to Buddhism is no doubt an important question ; but how far Buddhism 
itself is indebted to the Brahminical culture is equally important and deserves 
the careful attention of all. I'hat the teachings of Upanishads much influenced 
Buddha should be admitted ; and we may, in the light of recent researches in 
regard to the antiquity of the Bhagavata cult, safely infer that Buddha drew' 
some of his inspiration from the latter w'hich, along with the other Upanishadic 
schools, had sunk 'Into insignificance during the period of ritualistic glamour 
that preceded Buddhism. From the' similarity of Buddhism and Vaishnavism, 
the author not only considers the latter to be the off-shoot of the former but 
fancifully ascribes all other sy.stems to Buddhistic source. It is curious that 
even the Vaishnava doctrine of Prapaiti which finds its parallel in ancient 
Mazdaism should be ascribed to Buddhism. 

We do not want to follow the author in his treatment of other religions in 
the country and his denial of Soul and God, but ' shall remain content with 
pointing out that no further light has been added to the vexatious question of 
Social Reform beyond what has already been ihrowm on the matter. 


V. S. 
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‘ Kanarese Literature.’ 

By E. p. Rice. 

A Study and a Criticism by Vidyabhushana AC A. Narayana Sastry, AI.A., 
Lecturer in Kanarese, Karnatak College, DJiar^mr . 

We have perused with much interest the pamphlet before us. It is a spirited 
criticism of Mr. Rice’s book on Kanarese Literature. By making the following 
assertions, viz., . the first modern scholars to give with any fulness a connected view 
op Kanarese literature were the German Missionaries Wruth and Kittel and Kana- 
rese printing owes its inception to missionaries, etc., the author Mr. Rice has done 
injustice to the other workers in the field. We do not grudge the credit given to 
the missionary but on the other hand there is every reason for us to be grateful for 
what the missionary enterprise has done to kindle and stimulate a love for Verna- 
culars in the Karnatak people. It has to be admitted that there is a paucity of 
scientific books in the Kannada language. This is explained as being due to the 
lack of state and public patronage. We are not inclined to agree with the critic 
here in view of the fact that a large volume of scientific literature has been brought 
forth in the Bengali and Telugu languages, which are also suffering under the 
same disadvantage. We ascribe the want of scientific books in the Kannada 
language more to the apathy of the educated public towards the development of 
their vernacular and to the want of necessary organization to do the work than 
to anything else. 

2. To say that the Kannada language is famished for noble thoughts and 
sentiments is to deny the very existence of a literature for Kanarese. As observed 
by the critic, nowdiere is the theme of love so highly exalted as in the Indian 
Vernaculars. He quotes several literary works in support of his arguments to 
refute Mr. Rice’s assertions. In doing so, he appeals to the educated public and 
the Mysore University to elevate the language from its present depression. It is 
for the University and the public to respond to it and we hope it will be done. 

T. S. 


The Jaina Gazette, Volume XVIII, No. 4. 

The Jaina Gazette is of engrossing interest in that it deals with matters pertain- 
ing to Jainism, its relation to other religions, its philosophy and the customs and 
practices of its votaries. Though there is a vast Jaina population in India and 
their religion was once a strong force in the formation of ancient Indian History, 
the vital principles, etc., of tiiat religion are not so well known as they ought^to be. 
The main object of the Journal seems to be to educate the people and to correct 
the wrong impressions entertained by other religionists about their religion, This 
object seems to be well served in view of the scholarly articles that are appearing 
in the Journal. 

2. The nuirber before us contains valuable articles which are well worth 
§tttdy. The first of them givesviti a nutrshell the basic principles, of Jainism, a 
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perusal of which gives a clear idea of the Jaina beliefs and practices and removes 
all misunderstanding about them. The second is a review of ‘ Kunda Kunda’s 
Panchastikayasara ’ by Professor Chakravarthi. Herein is given an account of 
the Jaina Philosophy as compared and contrasted with other philosophical systems 
of India. In the next, ‘ The age of Kunda Kunda,’ Mr. Seshagiri Rao contests 
the statement made by Professor Chakravarthi that the saint’s patron was one 
Siva Skanda Varma of Kanchi and gives as an alternative that the saint’s patron 
came of the Andhra Kadamba line. In support of his statements he refers to a 
lead coin and six clay seals discovered at Ramathirtham in the Andhra count’:y 
which relate to the saint’s period. The writings on the seals are stated to be of a 
language which very much resembles the kind of Prakrit used by Kunda Kunda 
in his work ‘ Panchastikayasara’. He also tries to contradict Professor Chakra- 
varthi’s theory, viz., that Kunda Kunda was the author of Tirukkural and flourish- 
ed somewhere about Kanchi, on the ground that Kunda Kunda was a great Prakrit 
scholar, that the work is free from the influence of Sanskrit and Prakrit dialects 
and that it is highly improbable that he could have subjected himself to such a 
self-denying rigour in composing the Tirukkural. In the next article, ‘Jainism 
and Dr. Gour’s Hindu Code ’ an attempt is made to disprove the statement made 
by the Doctor that Jainas are Hindu dissenters and that their religion is an off- 
shoot of Buddhism. This is followed by two other articles, viz., ‘ Pramana-naya- 
tatwalokalankara ’ and the ‘ Confluence of Opposites ’, the former of which deals 
with philosophy and the latter is a review of the book of the same name by Mr. 
C. R. Jain. Lastly appear the correspondence on Hindu Code and Jaina Law 
and the accounts of the Jaina Sabha activities, which disclose the keen interest 
taken by the leaders of the community to safeguard their political and religious 
interests. 

The Journal is well got up and Supplies a real need. 

T. S. 


Memories of the Archaeological Survey of India. 

No. 10 — A Guide to Nizam-ud-din. 

By Maulvi Zafar Hasan, b.a. 

\VE are glad to be in receipt of this excellent monograph beautifully illustrated. 
Nizamu-d-Din is a village four miles to the south of Shahjahanabad (Delhi City) 
and takes its name after the saint Shaikh Nizam-ud-din.' Though a village, it is 
full oi historical and religious memories. 

The saint after whose name the village is so called flourished during the 
time of Khilji and Tughlaq dynasties. He was respected both by Jalalu-d-Din 
and Ala-ud-din and it is noteworthy to observe that the saint himself did not 
care for the favours of these emperors. Mubarak Khan, who assumed the title of 
Qutb-ud-din and whose short and inglorious reign full of plots and treasons is well- 
known, did not treat the saint with due respect which is 'said fo be miraculoinsly 
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connected with his subsequent assassination and the final passing of the Khilji 
dynasty to the Tughlaqs. 

The saint’s name may be well remembered by his chief disciple Amir Khusrau, 
one of the most celebrated poets and saints of India. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din was 
a Chishti saint and he is also the founder of a Sufic order known after him as 
Chishtiya Nizamiya. 

The village is full of tombs of the above saints and others and the present 
monograph is a very valuable guide to this place of religious and historic import- 
ance. The author has taken great pains to collect enormous materials which 
throw a flood of fresh light on this unattractive subject which was not unearthed 
even, by Jadunath Sarcar who is generally considered as an authority on subjects 
Moslem. 

K. D. 
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0 

0 

B. Dasappa, Bangalore 

9 9 


5 

0 

0 

K. B. Madhavan, Bangalore 

9 9 


5 

0 

0 

B. Nagesa Rao, Bangalore 

9 9 


5 

0 

0 

Miss M. B. Ross Thompson, Bangalore 

9 9 


5 

0 

0 

Dewan of Mysore, Bangalore 

9 9 


5 

0 

0 

Y. A. Yates, Bangalore 

XI & XII 


10 

0 

0 

M. Gopalakrishnaswami Naik, Bangalore 

XII 


5 

0 

0 

G. Aravamudu Iyengar, Shimoga 

9 9 


3 

4 

0 

Dr. S. Paul Chinnappa, My*sore 

9 9 


3 

4 

0 

J. W. Fairweather, K. G. F. 

9 9 


3 

4 

0 

P. Pk Bow'ring, Mysore 

9 9 


3 

4 

0 

j. E. De Rozario, Bang'alore 

9 9 


5 

0 

0 



4.3 


Name. 


Vol. 


RS. 

A. 

p. 

Messrs. 







Rev. Robert Zimmennan, Bombay 


XH 


3 

0 

0 

(kintjopanth, Hassan 


» 1 


3 

4 

0 

K. A. Krishnaswarni Iyer, Tumkur 


, , 


3 

4 

0 

Bheema Rao Bellaclona, Bellary . . 

- , 



3 

4 

0 

K. Rama Pisliaroti, Jirnakulam . . 


, , 


3 

4 

0 

M. Cliengiah, Nellore 




3 

4 

0 

F. J. Richards, Madras 




3 

4 

0 

M. Kolandaivelu, Poilaclii 


^ " 


3 

4 

0 

N. Lakshmanan, Coimbatore 


, , 


3 

4 

0 

W. H. Nurse, Madras 




3 

4 

0 

C. Madhava Rao, Chikmagalur . . 




3 

4 

0 

M. Zahiruddin Mecci, Kolar 




3 

4 

0 

Rev. C. Giovanni, Kodialbail, Mangalore 




3 

4 

0 

M. N. Balaraj Urs, Mysore 


,, 


3 

4 

0 

A. S. Dandison, Kullakamby 




3 

4 

0 

H. J. Bhabha, Bombay 




3 

4 

0 

P. Sundaram Pillay, Salem 




3 

4 

0 

'r. Raghavachar, Bellary 




3 

4 

0 

T. Rangachariar, Madras 




O 

4 

0 

R. H. Hitchcock, Calicut 




o 

O 

4 

0 

Dr. M. Krishnamacharya, Bapatla 




3 

4 

0 

S, Ramaswami Iyer, Madras 


, , 


h 

4 

0 

A. Sundararaja Rao, Hassan 


11 


3 

4 

0 

V. K, Raman Menon, Malabar . . 


5 1 


3 

0 

0 

Batni Bheema Rao, Channapatna 


1 1 


3 

4 

0 

Rev. Father Fernandez, Calcutta 


11 


3 

4 

0 

S. A. Balakrishna Iyer, Mayavaram 


1 1 


3 

4 

0 

R. Foulkes, Madura 


■> » 


3 

4 

0 

Babu Dhanapathi Banerji, Puri . . 


5 1 


3 

4 

0 

N. Venkatesa Iyengar, Bangalore 


11 


5 

0 

0 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, Madras 


1 1 


3 

4 

0 

Honorary Secretary, K. G. F. Club 


1 1 


3 

4 

0 

Ur. P. Subbarayan, Kumaramangalam 


11 


3 

4 

0 

V. Subramanya Iyer, Mysore 


11 


3 

4 

0 

H. Rangachar, Mysore 


1 1 


3 

4 

0 

T. Sundararaghavan, Coimbatore 


11 


3 

4 

0 

M. Venkatakrishniah, Mysore .. 


1 1 


3 

4 

0 

R. V. Krishnan, Madras 


1 1 


3 

4 

0 

Principal, School of Arts, Madras 


1 1 


3 

4 

0 

R. Rama Rao, Bangalore 


XJ 


5 

0 

0 

J. A. Saldanha, Dharwar 


XII 


3 

0 

0 

Dr. J. J. Sudborough, Bangalore 


XI & Xil 


10 

0 

0 
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Names. 

Messrs. 

Vol. 

[■vS. 

. 

r. 

P. Narayana Menon, Ernakiilam 

Xll 

. ; a 

4 

0 

F. F. Marlin Aylmer, Elllapatti . . 

1 !' 

8 

4 

0 

S* Srinivasiengar, Madras 

,, 

. . 8 

4 

0 

Rev. E. Sluder, Yercaud 

^ 1 

b> 

. . O 

4 

0 

N. Narasimha Murthy, Mysore . . 

. 1 > 

8 

4 

0 

I). B. Parasnis, Satara 

Diwan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer, 

1 i 

8 

4 

0 

Madras 

1 1 

8 

4 

0 

I\. Krishnamurlhy Iyer, Prichy . . 


8 

4 

0 

C. A. Kalyanasundaram Pantulu, Tiruppallur 

? 1 

> > 

. . O 

4 

0 

Sadasiva Mudaliar, Bangalore Cily 

i 1 

. , A 

4 

0 

H. K. Veerabasaviah, Hassan . . 


. . b 

4 

0 

V. K. Raman Menon, Tripunillurai 

XI! 1 

8 

4 

0 

Srimal Sampal Rao Gaekwad, Baroda 

XII 

o 

. . O 

4: 

0 

Charles Lisler, Thana 



4 

0 

Honorary Secretary, Literary Union, Kolar. . 


O 

4 

0 

H. S. Narayana Rao, Shimoga . . 


8 

4 

0 

R. A. Narasimha Iyengar, Mysore 

? > 

8 

4 

0 

Dr. Gauranganath Banerji 

1 

8 

4 

0 

H. ii. Pinches, Munnar . . 

' 5 

8 

4 

0 

M. Seshadri, Maddagiri 


8 

4 

0 

K. G. Sesha Iyer, 'rrivandrum 


. . 8 

4 

0 

D. Venkatesiah, Kolar 


8 

4 

0 

A. Suryanarayana Rao, Vizag 

it 

. . 8 

4 

0 

P. G. Tipping, Siddapur 


. . 8 

4 

0 

Flonorary Secretary, J. N. Patit Institute, Bombay 

1 ? 

8 

4 

0 

H. Allardice, Chikmagalur 

5 5 

‘) 

. . O 

4 

0 

E. L. Ayer, Madras 

5 5 

8 

4 

0 

T. R. V. Sarma, Madras 

XIII 

‘> 

. , r ) 

0 

0 

Dr. L. C. Coleman, Bangalore 

XII 

5 

0 

0 

K. R. Sreenivasa Iyengar, Bangalore 

5 5 

5 

0 

0 

Diwan Bahadur C. Srikanteswara Iyer, Mysore 

, , 

o 

. . O 

4 

0 

S. Venkatesiah, Hassan 

1 f 


4 

0 

0. Viswanatha Rao, Nellore 

5 5 

. . 8 

4 

0 

Do c/o Progressive Union, Nellore 

» 5 

. . 3 

4 

0 

C. R. Subramanyachari, Coimbatore 

1 5 

. . 8 

4 

0 

T. V. Seshagiri Iyer, Madras 

i » 

3 

4 

0 

Harilal T. Panpi, Ahmadab’ad . . 

> t 

. . 3 

4 

0 

V. Rangachari, Madras 

5 5 

. . 3 

4 

0 

S. P. Rajagopalachari, Mysore . . 

Diwan Bahadur T, Vijayaraghavachariar, 

J ) 

. . 3 

4 

0 

Coimbatore . . 

) ) 

.. 3 

4 

0 



Names. 


RS, A. r. 


Vol, 

Mes.srs. 

M. Govincla Pai, Manjeswar . . . . Xll 

C. Sreedharamurthy, 'I’urnkur . . - . . ,, 

Kshitindranath Tagore, Calcutta. . .. ,, 

Superintendent, Archreological Survey, Central 
Circle, Patna . . 

1., Sreenivasiengar, Bangalore . . . . 

i:)r. V. S. Sukthankar, Bombay . . .. ,, 

R. Subba Rao, Ananthapur . . . . ,, 

R. 1). Banerji, Poona . . . . ,, 

Babu Haridas Mitra, Rajghat .. 

V. Seshagiri Rao, Colombo . . . . ,, 

P. A. Richard, Cochin . . . . .. 

1’. S. Krishnasami, Tumkur .. .. ,, 

S. S. Sinha, Ranchi .. m 

1. (t. of Education, Bangalore . . . . • 

S. T. Mose.s, Madras . . ■ . *. 

T. M. Sundaram Iyer, Tirupattur . . X, XI & XII 

K. Srinarasimhaiya, Bangalore . . . . XII 

Rai Yatindranath Chowdhuri . . . . i. 

K. R. Venkatarama Iyer, Pudukottai . . ,, 

M. Haritheertham, Pudukottai . . . . 

K. H. L. Seppings, Ahlone .. .. 

Subramanya Iyer, I'oungoo . . . . n 

K. Bala.subramanya Iyer, Madras . . .. 

P. M. Sundararaja Iyer, Tirupattur 

S. Krishnamurthy, Sagar . . . . .. 

B. Ramakrishna Rao, Mysore .. .. ■> 

C. S. Dorasami Iyer, Agra . . . . 

Librarian, Calcutta University Library .. >. 

T. Singaravelu, Mysore . . • . «> 

Sastra Visharada Jainacharya Vijayadharmasuri, 

Maliiarganj, Indore . . . . >. 

M. Mahadevan, Bangalore . . • . 

R. Ranga Rao, Do . . . . n- 

Ilon’ble Sir P. Ramanathan, Colombo . . ,, 

B. .JTnkataramana Chelty, Bangalore .. 

V'. N. Ramanatha Rao, Madras . . . . XII & XIII 


B 4 0 
;i 4 0 
3 40 

3 4 0 
5 0 0 
3 4 ^0 
3 4 "O 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
5 0 0 
3 0 0 
9 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 4 0 
3 8 0 
3 0 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 0 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 4 0 

3 8 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 4 0 
5 0 0 
e 0 0 



List of Books presented or purchased during the quarter 
ended 30th June 1922. 


Presented by the India Office Library- 


Catalogue ol: Chinese Books in the India Office Library— 

By the R('\u J. Summers 
Catalogue of tlie Library of the India Office ; — 

Vol. I 

Vol. 1, Index 
Vol. I, Supplement 

Vol. II, pU. I, Sanskrit Books — By Reinhold Rost 
Vol. II, pt. II, Hindustani Books — By Prof. J. F. Bluinhardt 
Vol. II, pt. Ill, Hindi, Punjabi, etc., Book.s — By the same 
Vol. II, pt. IV, Bengali, etc., Books — By the same 
Vol. II, pt. V, Marathi and Gujarati Books — By the same 
Catalogue of Bali MSS. in the India Office Library — 

By H. Oldenberg . . . • 

Catalogue of the Mandalay MSS. in the India Office Library— 

By Prof. V. Fausbll. 

Catalogue of Two Collections of Persian and Arabic MSS. in the 
India Office Liiirary— By E. D. Ross and Prof. E. G. Browne 
Catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the Library of the India Office— 

By O. Loth . . . * • • 

Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the Library of the India Office ^ 

By Prof. H. Ethe . i 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of the India Office — 

By Prof. J. Eggeling, pt. I, Vedic MSS. 


London, 1872, 

„ 1888 

1^.88 
1895 
„ 1897 

,, 1900 

„ 1902 

,, 1905 

1908 


1882 

1897 

1902 
1877 

1903 


Oxford 

London 


Catalogue of Two Collections of Sanskrit MSS. in the Indict Office 
Library — By C. H. 'favracy and F. W. Thomas 
The Aufrecht Collection — By F. VV. Thomas . . 

Iranian MSS. in the Library (5f the India Office— By M. N. Dhalla 
Catalogue of MSS. in Europeah Languages belonging to the Library 


1887 


Do 

n, 

Sanskrit Literature 

1889 

Do 

HI, 

do 

1891 

Do 

IV, 

do 

„ 1894 

Do 

V, 

do 

1896 

Do 

VI, 

do 

„ 1899 

Do 

VTL 

do 

1904 


1903. 

1908 

1912 


of the India Office : — 

Vol. I, pt. 1 — By C. O. Blclgden 
Vol. n, pt. I— By S. G,.FIill 


1916 

1908 
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Director-General of Archaeology, Simla— 

Memoirs of the Archreological Survey of India, No. 6. 'Fhe temples at Palampet. 
Memoirs of the Archmological Survey of India, No. 11. Some recently added 
sculptures in the Provincial Museum, I.ucknow. 

Memoirs of the Archmological Survey of India, No, 10. A guide to Nizamuddin. ’ 

Director of Public Instruction, Bombay - 

Anu Bhashya of Vallabhacharya — Part I, text. 

Dyasraya Kavya— Part II, Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. l.,XXVI, 

Director of Archaeological Researches in Mysore— 

Report of the Mysore Archreological Department for the year 1921. 

Registrar, University of Madras— 

University Calendar for 1922, Vol. II. 

Registrar, Calcutta University — 

Address of the Chancellor of the Calcutta University— Lord Ronaldshay — 
delivered on 18-8-22. 

Address of the Vice-Chancellor, Sir A.sutosh Mookerji, delivered on l(S-8-22. 

Punjab Government- 

Punjab Gazetteers, Guzrat District, 1921. 

Secretary, Societe De L’histoire, Pondichery— 

Archives De L’inde F'rancaise— Correspondence Du Conseil Superieur De 
Pondichery Tome II, 1736 — 1738. 

Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal— 

Introduction to the study of the fauna of an island in the Chilka Lake — 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vh)l. VII, No. 4. 

The Assam Government— 

“The Serna Nagas” — By J. II. Hutton. 

Rajasabhabhushana Rev. A. M. Tabard, M.A., M.B.E., M.R.A.S. 

“ Lays of Ind ” — By Aliph Cheem. 

History of Indian and Eastern Architecture — By Eergusson — Parts 1 & 2. 

K. R, Sreenivasaiengar, Blsq., M.A., Revcmie Commi ssioner tn Alysore : 

Mythic Society’s Journal — Vol. VI H, No. 3; Vo). IX, Nos. 2, 3 & 4 ; Vol. X, 

Nos. 2,3 & 4 ;Vol. XI, Nos.l, 2&3 and Vol. XI I, Nos. 1 & 2. 

Professor G. J. Dubreuil (Jz/f/ior) : 

“ Vedic Antiquities.” 

Mythic Society’s Journal, Vol. VIH, Nos. 1 A 2, and Vol. IX, No. 1. 

V. Venkatachala Iyer, Esq., B.A., B.L., Nellorf { Author) : 

'Phe Mahabharata — Notes of a study of the preliminary chapters of — , 

P. Lakshminarasu, Esq., B.A., Madras {Author) : 

“ A Study of Caste.” 



Gurthy Venkata Rao, Esq., M.A. {Ara/iof^ : 

“ Sources of the History of Vijayanagar.” 

B. Krishnappa, Esq., Mysore {Author) : 

Abhignana Shakuntala Nataka {in Kannada). 

P V. Jagadisa Ayyar, Esq., Madras {Author) ; 

“ Ramayana ” 

J. E. Saklatwalla, Esq., Bombay {Author) : 

“ A Bibliography of Religion.” 

Kr Krishnamacharya, Esq., B.A., L.T., J'irupati {Author ) : 

“ Vilapa Taringini.” 

“ Rupavafhi.” 

T. M. Sundaram Iyer, Esq., Tiruppattur ■. 

'riie Dasa-Rupa or Hindu canons of Dramaturgy by Dhananjaya. 

“ Biblia Polyglotta.” 

Uttaracharita — By Bhavabhuti. 

The Saura Furana-— By Srimat Vyasa. 

Huxley’s essays on Science and Hebrew rradition. 

Skeats’ “ Principles of English Etymology” 1st and 2nd Series. 

Notes on Aryan and Dravidian Philology — By M. Seshagiri Sastry, Vo! 1, 
part I. 

Upanishads (108). 

Grhya Ratnam — Dharina Sastra {Telugu characters) . 

Bharatam Ch?im\ixx—{'reiugn characters). 

Orissa by VV. W. Hunter {Vol. I). 

Proper names of the old Testament. 

Telugu Philology {Verbs) by T. M. Seshagiri Sastry. 

Janaki Haranam by Kumfiradasa. 

Papers relating to the collection and preservation of the Records of vVncient 
Sanskrit Literature— By A. E. Gough. 

The Plebrew and English Dictionary — By M. H, Breslaw. 

Siddhanta Kaumudi — By Bhatto Dikshit. 

Grammar of the Hebrew Language. 

The Art of teaching and studying of languages — By Francois Gouin. 

English and-Mahratta Dictionary. 

Genesis in Hebrew with new translation. 

“ Sukranithi.” 

View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. 

Sri Harsha’s Naishadhiya Charita — By Pandit Shivadatta. 

Shabdartha Ratnam- — By Ttirakanath 'ratkavachaspathi. 

Grammar of the Spanish Lmiguage — By Emanuel Del Mar. 

Sharnga Dhara Pa<]dhati. 

*■ Shanta Lilamrita.” 

“ Nibandha Mala.” 
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“ Commentary on Kasika ’ 

“ Shabda Kaustubha.’’ 

“ Shri Hari Vijaya.” 

“ Kashi Khanda.” 

“ Sri Rama Vijaya.” 

“ Sri Pandava Pratapa .” 

“ Aekanatu Bhagavata.” 

“ Bhakta Vijaya.” 

” Jaimini Asvamedha,” 

” Shabda Ratna.” 

Kalhasfiramr i ta . ’ ’ 

A treatise on Hindu Mu.Sic. 

Genesis (/« llebreiet). 

Hebrew Bible. 

Books purchased — 

Anthropology by E. B. 'Pay lor ^Two copies). 

Ethnology by E. Keane. 

Mendie’s Dictionary — English to Bengalee. 

Paul’s Principles of Language by H. A. Strong. 

Nagavarma’s Kanarese Prosody by Rev. F. Kittel. 

Radices Linguae Sanskrite by N. L. Wcslergaard. 

The Aesthetic and Miscellaneous Works of Frederick Von Scblegel. 

The Grecian Drama by Rev. J. R. Darley. 

Panini’s Grammar by Dr. Otto Bohtlingk, 

Kasika — a Commentry on Panini’s Grammatical Aphorisms by Pandit 

Jayadatta. 

“Rigveda Samhita. ’ 

Rudiments of Bengali Grammar by G. E. Haughton. 

Mahratti Dictionary, Vols. I & H. 

Kohler’s English to German and German to English Dictionary. 

Grammar of the Gaudian Languages by Hoernle. 

Kaces of man and their geographical distribution by Oscar Peschell. 
“Vedanta Darsana ” with Sankara’s Bhashyara. 

Festschfiiitv Ernst Windisch. Leipzig 1914. 

Forschungen. ^^ndische. Breslau 1906.5 Hefte. 

Indica. Texte. Leipzi'^ 1906 Hefte 1 4. 

Actes. du 6me congress internat- des Orientalisten 4 Vols. 1883 a Leide. 
l.eiden 1884-85. 

Verhandlungen. des 13. internat. ()r'>ntalisten~-Kongresses, Hamburg, 
September 1908. Leiden 1U)4. 

Studien. Indische, hrsg. V. Weber, Leipzig 181^0 — 9 — 18. 

Modi, J. J. Asiatic papers, ;;ead before the Bombay dhanch, Bombay 1905. 
Burnes, A. Voyages. 3 Vols. Paris 1835, 



(Census and Statistics)- Atkinson T,. 'f. Statistical Vol. 111. Meerut Division 
Part 11, Allahabad 1S76. 

de Biornstierna Cte. 'i'adleau polit, et statist, de I’enipire britannique 
dans I’lnde. Paris 1842. 

Conybaere, H, C. Statistical descriptive and historical account of the North- 
Western Provinces. Vol. V. Part 1. Allahabad 1872. 

Hunter, W, W. Statistical account of Assam. 2 Vol. lamdon 1879. 
Bourguin, A. I-e calendarier vedique et quelques. Leiden 1885. 
Chakravarthi. Chronology of the Ei^stern Gaya kings of Orissa. Jfombay 1908. 
Hentschel, W. Varma ; Leipzig 1901. 

Hughes, A. W. A gazetteer of the province of Sindh. l>ondon 1874. 
Jancigny, D. de et Raymond. K. Inde. Paris 1845. 

Robertson, W. Works. Jamdon 1831. 

Russell, W. 'The Prince of Wales’ "Pour, London 1877. 

Winternitz. Die Frau in den indischen Religionen. Ikl, f. l.eipzig 1920. 
Deussen. P. Das System der Vedanta. J^eipzig 1920. 
Haina-Stotra-Sangraha. Part. 1. Benares, Virasamvat. 2459. 

Mitra. Raj. Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. Calcutta 1880. 

Zeitschrift der Dcutschen Morgalandischen Gesselchaft ; — 


1846 



Part 1. 

1847 



Parts 2, 3 & 4. 

1850 



„ 1—4. 

1851 



,, 1-4. 

1852 



,, 1, 3 & 4. 

1853 



„ 1, 2 & 4. 

1854 



„ 2, 3 & 4. 

1856 



I’art 3. 

1857 



Parts 1 — 4. 

1858 



„ 1—4. 

1861 



Part 2. 

1862 



Parts 1—4. 

1864 



„ 1-4. 

1865 



„ 1—2. 

1866 



„ 2, 3 & 4, 

1867 



,, 3 & 4. 

A 

-1- 0 1) O 

1869 



zl. 

1—4. 

1870 

« t 



1871 



,, 1 — 3. 

1872 



,, 1 & 2. 

1872 



Register zu baud 

1873 



Parts 1 & 2. 

1874 



u ,, ,1—4. 

1875 



„ 2, 3 & 4. 

1876 



,, 2, 3 N 4. 

1877 



Part 4. 
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Zeitschri! t der Deutschen Morgalatp^ischen Clesjiclchaft ; — - 


1878 

Parts 1 — ^4. 

1879 

,, 1—4, 

1880 

„ 1 4. 

1881—1890 . 

,, 1 — 4 in each. 

1888 

Register Zu baud XXXI — XL. 

1891—15)00 . . 

Parts 1 — 4 in each. 

1899 

Register Zu baud .XTd — I., 

1901—1910 . . 

Parts 1 — 4 in each. 

1910 

Register Zu baud LI — LX. 

1911—1920 .. 

Parts 1 — 4 in each. 

1921 

75 Baud Mit 1, 'I'nfel and hgureu iu 


text 


jahrehcrichte 


.1S45— IH4(). 

184(5 

1855.)- 186 :i, 

1862—1867. 

1874—1875 fraginent. 

1876—1877 (2 heftc.), 

1878 — (2 !u‘,fte). 

1879 

1880 

Grundriss Indo-oi'ischen Philologie — 

(leorg lliililer 1807 — 1898 V<>n Julius Jolly 
Geschichte Der Sanskrit I’hiloloKie and indisclu'u Alter- 
tuiuskundc von Krust Windiscli . . i’arts 1 

Die indisclicn Worterbiichcr (Kosa) von 'I'lieodor Hacdiari;)? 
Vedic Graminar by A. A. Macdoncll 
Vedischc and Sanskrit Syntax von j. S. Speyer 
kali Literatur and sprache von Wilhelm Geiger 
Grammatik Der Prakrit-Sprachen von R. Piseliel 
ivilaratur and Spraclie Der Singhalesen von Geiger 
liuPrsche Palaeograpliie von G. lUthler 

'i'lie Atharva-Veda and tlie Gopatha IhTihmana by Maurire 
Bloomfudd 

Da.s indi.sche Drama von Sten Ronow 
Indian Coins liy ID j. Rapson 
Ethnograuhy by Sir Atlielstane Baines 

Rimlit uiid Dinschlisslich Der Keinheiniischen lateratur von 
Julius Jolly 

\'('dic Mythology !)y A. A. Macdonell 
Kpic Mythology t)y K. Washburn Hopkins . . 
!<('lual-lateralur \a'disclu; upper und Zanber von Alfred 
Hillebrandt 

Saiid-iya and Yoga von Richard Garbe 

Vaishnavism, Saivism and min*r Religious Systei^i by Si 
R. G. lihandarkar 

Manual of Indian Buddliism by IT. Kerne 
Austionomie, Astrologie and Matlunnatijf von G. Kilmnt 
Alediciue von Juliifs Jolly 


Vol. 1—100 

2. Vol. 1— 1(/0 
Vol. I— 3(/>) 
„ 1-4 

,, 1-6 
„ 1—7 

1—8 

M 1 — 10 


Vol. 11— !(/') 

„ 11 — 2 (./) 

,, II— :j(/0 
IP -5 


\'ol. 


11—8 
HI— U<0 
1 PI- i(/0 


111— 2 
HI— 4 


IH— 6 
HI- 8 
PH—9 
111—10 
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[By Mr. P. V. Jagadlsier of the Archaeological Dept.] 

1. SOUTH f INDIAN FESTIVITIES. 

The chief V ralas of the year are detailed together with the importance of 
the gods worshipped. This is the Hindu year book. Rs. 7-8-0. 

2. SOUTH INDIAN SHRINES. 

T he main temples, with all information relating to their P uranic and 
other importance, are described. Rs. 5-0-0, 

3. i\1AHABHARATA, 

In 18 clia|)ters covering the full work with all information recorded 
in temples for its recital. Rs. 1-8-0. 

4. RAMAYANA. 

The whole epic, with the Author’s Preface on the circumstances that led to 
the recital of the poem, in about a hundred pages. Rs. 1-8-0. 

N.H, — Nos. / o/i.f- 2 arc fully illusf rated wi Hi South ludiaii 7 'cu/f/cs and Cods, 
and Nos. and 4 arc best' suited for schoobsiudr . 

We undertake to supply Lantern Slides of the important South Indian 
Temples, Forts, Palaces, etc. One do/en Ordinary Rs. 24-0-0. 

Do Coloured Rs. 36-0-0. 

(2) Also prepare Slides for given .sketches or jrhotos at rates to 

be ascertained. 

(3) Fxliilriticns arc undertaken with our slides numbering nearly a hundred 
both in iVi ulras and in the moffu.s.sii and ihu.s affording oi)i)orlunitie.s 

for all ra trriage and other festive occasioii-s, “At Home’" parties, 
and other important functions. 

VAiTHYANATHArS BROS., 

PUBLISHERS. ETC., 
MYLAPORE (MADRAS, S.) 






